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BOOK IV 

THE MAHAYANA 




CHAPTER XVI 

MAIN FEATURES OF THE MAHAY ANA 

The obscurest period in the history of Buddhism is that which 
follows the reign of Asoka* but the enquirer cannot grope for 
long in these dark ages without stumbling upon the word 
Mahay ana. This is the name given to a movement which in its 
various phases may be regarded os a philosophical school, a sect 
and a church, and though it is not always easy to define its 
relationship to other schools and sects it certainly became a 
prominent aspect of Buddhism in India about the beginning of 
our cm besides achieving enduring triumphs in the Far East. 
The word 1 signifies Great Vehicle or Carriage, that is a means 
of conveyance to salvation p and is contrasted with Hinayana, 
the Little Vehicle, a name bestowed on the more conservative 
party though not willingly accepted by them. The simplest 
description of the two Vehicles is that given by the Chinese 
traveller I-C King (635-713 a*d.) who saw them both os living 
realities in India. Ho 5 * 3 - 3 * ^Those who worship Bodhisattvas 
and read Mahayana Sutras arc called Mahayamats, while those 
who do not do this are called Hi nay jurists/’ In other words, 
the Mah&yaniets have scriptures of their own f not included in 
the HinajTinist Cation and adore superhuman beings in the stage 
of existence immediately below Buddhahood and practically 
differing little from Indian deities. Many characteristics could 
he added to f-Ghing’s description but they might not prove 
universally true of the Mahayana nor entirely absent from the 
Hi Havana, for however divergent the two Vehicles may have 
become when separated geographically, for instance in Ceylon 
and Japan, it is clear that when they were in contact, as in 

1 &uukiit, Mahdydm; Chines*?. Ta Ch'cru; (pHmovaced Tdi SMng in many 

anqthem pwvln-cesh Jnpanrae, Tibetan, Thtrj Mongolian* 

Y&bi-kUlfpini SanaLric, hfmyfna; Chifiusr, Hrim-CA Yrttf; JigAOfittt jA: 
Tibetan, Thtg-dman; Mongolian tfrfiiBlf-ttfellL IltSftMkrit the ajnoajnij a^ra,- 
yina and uXLami-v \ ua Ate *Em fouwi 

1 keeordof Buddhiat practices. Tcmil Takakuau, |&9C P p. 14. Usilm ft gang 
Hcmj U 7 h*Te tb&ivjht. ikatmc&eptaflfc* of Uie VctgicaryabhiiiikifNacjLo, U"0> wu 
tar A >lnhi*yULkU F his life, trails! by Weal, p. 39, tratugi by Jullcn, p, 5M. 
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India and China, the distinction was not always sharp. But in 
general the Mahayana was more popular, not in the sense of 
being simpler, for parts of its teaching we re exceedingly abstruse, 
but in the sense of striving to invent or include doctrines agree¬ 
able to the masses. It was less monastic than the older 
Buddhism, and mom emotional; warmer in charity, more 
personal in devotion, more ornate in art, literature and ritual, 
more disposed to evolution and development, whereas the 
Hinny ana was conservative and rigid, secluded in its cloisters 
and open to the plausible if unjust accusation of selfishness. 
The two sections are sometimes described as northern and 
southern Buddhism, but except as a rough description of their 
distribution at the present day, this distinction is not accurate, 
for the Mahayana penetrated to Java, while the Hinayana 
reached Central Asia and China. But it is true that the develop¬ 
ment of the Mahayana was due to influences prevalent in 
northern India and not equally prevalent in the South. The 
terms Pali and Sanskrit Buddhism are convenient and as 
accurate as can be expected of any nomenclature covering so 
large a field. 

Though European writers usually talk of two Yanas or 
Vehicles—the great and the little—and though this is dearly 
t he important distinction for historical purposes, yet Indian and 
Chinese Buddhists frequently enumerate three. These are the 
&rdvakaydna, the vehicle of the ordinary Bhikshu who hopes to 
become an Arhat, the Pratytkabwldltaydna for the rare beings 
who are able to become Buddhas but do not preach the law to 
othere, and in contrast to both of these the MaMydna or vehicle 
of Buddhas ami Bodhisattvas. As a rule these three Vehicles 
are not regarded as hostile or even incompatible. Thug the 
Loins sidra 1 , main tain# that there is really but one vehicle 
though by a wbe concession to human weakness the Buddha 
lets it appear that there are three to suit divers tastes. And the 
Mahayana is not a single vehicle but rather a train comprising 
many carriages of different classes. It has an unfortunate but 
distinct later phase known in Sanskrit aa Man tray ana and 
VijrayiLna but generally described by Europeans as Tantrism. 
This phase took some of the worst features in Hinduism, such 

i yithih.irai* ■ Purrinrika, ■'Jwp. in. Kc T brevity. I □.uiajjy cite rhi« vor* |, v iJ,. 
Lit It or Ttafl LqIuh, • 
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as spells, charms, and the wor&hip of goddesses, and with mis¬ 
placed ingenuity fitted them into Buddhism. I shall treat of it 
in a subsequent chapter, for it m chronologically late. The 
silence of Hsiian Chuang and I-Ghing implies that in the seventh 
century it was not a noticeable aspect of Indian Buddhism. 

Although the record of the Mahay ana in literature and art 
is dear and even brilliant, it is not easy cither to trace its rise 
or connect jta development with other events in India. Its 
annals are an interminable list of names and doctrines, but 
bring before us few living personalities and hence are dull. 
They arc like a record of the Cliristian Church's fight against 
Arians, Monophysites and Ncstorians with all the great figures 
of Byzantine history omitted or called in question. Hence I fear 
that, my readers (if I have any) may find these chapters repellent, 
a mist of hypotheses and a catalogue of ancient paradoxes. 
X can only urge that if the history of the Mahay ana is uncertain, 
its teaching fanciful and its scriptures tedious, yet it has been 
a force of the first magnitude in the secular histoiy and art of 
China, Japan and Tibet and even to-day the most metaphysical 
of its sacred books, the Diamond Cutter, has probably more 
readers than Kant and Hegel. 

Since the early history of the Mahay ana is a matter for 
argument rather than precise statement, it will per hap* be beat 
to begin with some account of it$ doctrines and literature and 
proceed afterwards to chronology. 1 may, however, mention 
that general tradition connects it with King K&nrihka &nd 
asserts that the great doctors Aivaghosha and Nagarjtma lived 
in and immediately after his reign. The attitude of Kanishka 
and of the Council which he summoned towards the Mahay an a 
is far from clear and I shall say something about this difficult 
subject below. Unfortunately his date is not btvond dispute 
for while a considerable consensus of opinion fixes his accession 
at about 7S a.d., some scholars place it earlier and others in the 
second century a.d. 1 Apart from this, It appears established 
that the BukMvatr-vyuha which is definitely Mahayanist wa*i 
translated into Chinese between 147 and 1S&AJD* We inay 
assume that it was then already well known and had been com¬ 
posed some time before, so that, whatever Kanishka^ date may 

1 Tha date 1 *.c. has prohibit JoW m? pportrrti scholar* now, especial] v 

after Uinlujl'i disc creflrLca. 
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have been, Mahay amet doc trims must have been in existence 
about the time of the Christian era, and perhaps considerably 
earlier. Naturally no one date like a reign or a council can be 
selected to mark the beginning of a great school. Such a body 
of doctrine must have existed piecemeal and unauthorized before 
it was collected and recognized and some tenets are older than 
others. Enlarging I-Ching T s definition we may find in the 
Mahay ana seven lines of thought, or practice. AH are not found 
in all sects and some are shared with the Hinayana but probably 
none are found fully developed outside the Mahay ana. Many of 
them have parallels in the contemporary phases of Hinduism. 

L A belief in Bodhisattvas and in the power of human 
beings to become Bodhisattvas, 

2. A code of altruistic ethics which teaches that everyone 
must do good in the interest of the whole world and make over 
to others any merit he may acquire by his virtues. The aim of 
the religious life is to become a Bodfaisattva, not to become an 
Arhat. 

3. A doctrine that Buddhas am supernatural beings, distri¬ 
buted through infinite space and time, and innumerable. In the 
language of later theology a Euddha has three bodies and still 
later there b a group of five Buddhas. 

4. Various systems of idealist metaphysics, which tend to 
regard the Euddha essence or Nirvana much aa Brahman is 
regarded in the Vedanta, 

5. A canon composed in Sanskrit and apparently later than 
the Pali Canon, 

fi. Habitual worship of images and elaboration of ritual. 
There is a dangerous tendency to rely on formula aod charms. 

7. A special doctrine of salvation by faith in a Buddha, 
usually Amit&bha, and invocation of Ids name. Mahayanism 
can exist without this doctrine but it is tolerated by moat sects 
and considered essential by some. 


CHAPTER XVII 


BO D HISATTVAS 


Let us now consider these doctrine and take first the worship 
of Bodhisattvas. This word means one whose essence is know¬ 
ledge but is used in the technical sense of a being who is in 
process of obtaining but has not yet obtained Buddhahood. 
The Pali Canon shows little interest in the personality of 
Bodhifcattvas and regards them simply as the preliminary or 
larval form of a Buddha, either SakyaimmP or some of his 
predecessors. It was incredible that a being so superior to 
Ordinary humanity as a Buddha should be suddenly produced 
in a human family nor could he be regarded as an incarnation 
in the strict sense. But it was both logical and edifying to 
suppose that he was the product of a long evolution of virtue, 
of good deeds and noble resolutions extending through count¬ 
less ages and culminating in a being superior to the Devas. 
Such a being awaited in the Tushita heaven the time fixed for 
his appearance on earth as a Buddha and his birth was accom¬ 
panied by marvels. But though the Pali Canon thus recognizes 
the Bodhisattva as a type which, if rare, yet makes its appear¬ 
ance at certain intervals, it leaves the matter there. It is not 
suggested that saints should try to become Bodhisattvas and 
Buddhas, or that Bodhisattvas can be helpers of mankind . 
But both these trains of thought are natural developments of 
the older ideas and soon made themselves prominent. It is a 
characteristic doctrine of Mahayanism that men can try and 
should try to become Bodhisatlv as. 


1 [ft felling with the I u« the MprtMionSAiyaniUm in 

to G*U»rTi. their own till, for the U^her and it lu MM the 

purely human name cl Guiana in deauribing d«trinW W^h r*pr«™t b>m aa 

■UpMhumui. - ^ nf Sri SfiryavupM Rama «t Siam have 

|pf| recurdinp their deeire lu become Buddie. See my eh-p^re un 

airL ami Siam below. Mahiymiat «>■“«"* “f* 

iron. China, hut even in Ceylon ihe idea el bw»nu« ‘ Buddhaur B^hmatUa 

Wt Uftlmu^ sue itaumfe/a ***** (RTil, 1 VI 0 ), P p. *™ ^ 
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In the Pali Canon we hear of Arh&ts, Pacceka Buddhas, and 
perfect Buddhas, tor all three the ultimate goal is the same, 
namely Nirvana, but a Pacceks Buddha is greater than an 
Arhat. because he has greater intellectual powers though he is 
not omniscient, and a perfect Buddha is greater still, partly 
because ho is omniscient and partly because he saves of! ers. 
But if we admit that the career of the Buddha is better and 
nobler, and also that it is, as the Introduction to the Jitaka 
recounts, simply the result of an earnest resolution to school 
himself and help other*, kept firmly through the long chain of 
existences, there is nothing illogical or presumptuous in making 
our goal not the quest of personal salvation, but the attainment 
of Bndhisattvaship, that is the state of those who may aspire 
to become Buddhas, In fact the Arhat, engrossed in his own 
salvation, is excused only by his humility and is open to the 
charge of selfish desire, since the passion for Nirvana is an 
ambition like any other and the quest for salvation can he best 
followed by devoting oneself entirely to otbere. But though my 
object here is to render intelligible the Mahay anist point of view 
including its objections to Hinayanism, I must defend the latter 
from the accusation of selfishness. The vigorous and authorito- 
live character of Gotama led him to regard all mankind as 
patients requiring treatment and to emphasise the- truth that 
they could cure themselves if t hey would try. But the Buddhism 
of the Pali Canon does not ignore the duties of loving ami 
instructing others 1 ; it merely insists on man's power to save 
himself if properly instructed and bids him do it at once: "sell 
all that thou hast and follow me/’ And the Mahay ana, if less 
self-centred, has also less self-reliance, and self-discipline. It is 
more human and charitable, but also more easygoing: it teaches 
the believer to Jean on external supports which if well chosen 
may be a help, but if trusted without discrimination become 
paralyzing abuses. And if we look at the abuses of both systems 
the fossilized monk Of the Hinny an a will compare favourably 

1 E.g. In ftMittakam 75, there it * dewrijrtiao, of th« nUia who b like ■ dreught 
and gives nothing, the waft who is like rain, id a certain district and the man w"h ( i 
la SabbahhiLlanulrempiiho, ciKttjjasFiioniite hi Jii] creature* add like rein MW 
everywhere, Similarly IS. 84. Mid ufaewhore, ere have deacripUoiu of twiboim 
{ordinary diKigilnr an well u Buddha*) who are bam far the welfare of god* and 
men bahnjanahitiiya, babuj MUiakbeyit, IslULltukamjiiyft, nil bay *. hitaya, aukhava 

dflVa.m nTii]-nfbi nn iff ' * * 
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with the tantric adept. It was to the corruptions of the 
MnhflyanA rather than of the Hinayana that the decay of 
Buddhism in, India was due. 

The career of the Bodhiaattva was early divided into stages 
(Lhumi) each marked by the acquisition of some virtue in hi a 
triumphant course. The stages are variously reckoned os five, 
seven and ten* The MoMvastu 1 . which is the earliest work where 
the progress is described, enumerates ten without distinguishing 
them very clearly. Later writers commonly look at the Bod hi- 
sattva's task from the humbler point of view of the beginner 
who wishes to learn the initiatory stages. For them the 
Bodhisattva is primarily not a supernatural being or even a 
saint but simply a religious person who wishes to perform the 
duties and enjoy the privileges of the Church to the full, much 
like a communicant in the language of conternj>orary Christianity. 
We have a manual for those who would follow this path, in the 
Bodhicaiyavat£ra of Statideva* which in its humility f sweetness 
and fervent piety has been rightly compared with the De 
Imitations ChristL In many respects the virtues of the BodhL- 
gaitva are those of the Arltat. His will must be strenuous and 
concentrated; lie must cultivate the strictest morality* patience, 
energy, meditation and knowledge. But he is also a devotee, 
a hhaltd : he adores all thJ Buddhas of the past, present and 
future os well as sundry superhuman Bodhisattvaa p and he con¬ 
fesses his sine, not af ter the fashion of the Pfttirnokkha* but by 
accusing himself before these heavenly Protectors and vowing 
to sin no more. 

Santideva lived in the seventh century 1 but tells us that ho 
follows the scriptures and has nothing new to say* This seems 
to be true for, though his book being a manual of devotion 
presents its subject-matter in a dogmatic form, its main ideas 
are stated and even elaborated In the Lotus. Not only are 
eminent figures in the Church, such as S&riputra and Ananda, 
there designated as future Buddhas, but the same dignity is 
predicted wholesale for five hundred and again for two thousand 


* Ei SsB&rt, toL t. p. 142. . 4 

* The Bodhic*iyiv*lirm wim edited by Mmnyttf, ISStt and aJ» in the Journal 

of lh *r Bu4dM*i Tat Bodily and the AWHta* ImdiiA. J> l* Ptmurn 

publkbed p&rta til the best and cemmusntiry in his JfemdriAiff** and &\&o a IniuliUwa 
in W. 
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monks while in Chapter x is sketched the course to bo followed 
by "young men or young ladies of good family” who wish to 
become Rodh[satEvas 1 , The chief difference is that the Bodhi- 
cmry&vat&ra portrays a more spiritual life, it speaks more of 
devotion, less of the million shapes that compose the heavenly 
host: more of love and wisdom, less of the merits of reading 
particular sutras. While rendering to it and the faith that, 
produced it all honour r we must remember that it is typical of 
lhe Mahay ana only in the sense that the De Imitations Christ! is 
typical of Roman Catholicism, for both faiths have other sides, 
San tide va's Bodhisattva, when conceiving the thought of 
Rodhi or eventual supreme enlightenment to be obtained, it 
may bo* only after numberless births, feels first a sympathetic 
joy in the good actions of all living beings. He addresses to the 
Buddhas a prayer which is not a more act of commemoration, 
hut a request to preach the law and to defer their entrance into 
Nirvana. He then makes over to others whatever merit he may 
possess or acquire and offers himself and all his possessions, 
moral and material p as a sacrifice for the salvation of all being*. 
This on the one hand does not much exceed the limits of ddntnn 
or the virtue of giving as practised by Sakyamuni in previous 
births according to the Bali scriptures, but on the other it 
contains in embryo the doctrine of vicarious merit and salvation 
through a saviour. The older tradition admits that the future 
Buddha (e.j;. in the Yessantara birth-story) gives all that is 
asked from him Including life, wife and children. To consider 
the surrender and transfer of merit {pattidana in Pali) as 
parallel is a natural though perhaps false analogy. But the 
transfer of Karma is not altogether foreign to Rrahmanic 
thought, for it is held that a wife may share in her husband’s 
Karma nor is it w holly unknown to Sinhalese Buddhism*. After 
thus deliberately rejecting all personal success and selfish aims, 
the neophyte makes a vow fpranidhana] to acquire enlighten¬ 
ment for the good of all beings and not to swerve from the 
rules of life and faith requisite for this end. He is then a “son 


1 Tbe citwt of the BodhimtlTa Id aha d|*cn&f *4 in detail in tht Aratanjemk* 
iiLLlfah and id Worfcj att ributed to NigAirjimft *nd ihe Lnkahuna ^vimukla- 

larliidjTi-iMt™ And iht MafcAv^a-dharnmndh&ivtvi^hnta-AjWtrt, I on ]y know oJ 
than itfOrfca M qLidtnl hy Teitaro Suzuki. 

* S» (Mtenv PbH IDwL ft.v, Pfcttinn i4jipad* amn and Pimno, 
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of Buddha," a phrase which is merely a natural metaphor for 
saying that he is one of the household ol faith 1 but still paves 
the way to later ideas which make the celestial Bodliisattva an 
emanation or spiritual son of a celestial Buddha. 

Asanga gives* a more technical and scholastic description of 
the ten hhumis or stages which mark the Bodhisaltva f s progress 
towards complete enlightenment and culminate in a phase 
bearing the remarkable hut ancient name of Dharmamegho 
known £l1ko to the Yoga philosophy. The other stages are called: 
muditd {joyful}: virnald (immaculate}: prabhdkari (light giving): 
arcisnuiti (radiant): dutjaya (hard to gain}: abkiumkhi (facing, 
because it faces both transmigration and Nirvana); duramgamd 
(far-going): ncoid (immovable): s&dhvmali (good minded). 

The incarnate Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of Tibet are a 
travesty of the Mahayana which on Indian soil adhered to the 
sound doctrine that saints are known by their achievements as 
men and cannot be selected among infant prodigies a . It was 
the genera] though not universal opinion that one who had 
entered on the career of a Bodliisattva could not fall so low as 
to be reborn in any state of punishment, but the spirit of 
humility and self-eilsoement which has always marked the 
Buddhist ideal tended to represent his triumph as incalculably 
distant. Meanwhile, although in the whirl of births he was on 
the upward grade, ho yet had his ups and downs and there is 
no evidence that Indian or Far Eastern Buddhists arrogated to 
themselves special claims and powers on the ground that they 
were well advanced in the career of Ruddhahood, 1 lie vow to 
suppress self and follow the light not only in this life but in all 
future births contains ail clement of faith or fantasy, but has 
any religion formed a nobler or even equivalent picture of the 
soul’s destiny or built a better staircase from the world of men 
to the immeasurable spheres of the superhuman? 

One aspect of the story of Sikynmuni and his antecedent 
births thus led to the idea that all may become Buddhas. An 

* It ocon n m tins Pali Canon, r.£, rtii'PtUhiini 100. Tustis mn iuttiht putt! 
orMA, niu.khnt'U ]&t4 P dhArnmiiiir 

1 8m Sj'lVbtn ifu s %<S>vrj ■ : introduction and pnHftim. For much 

additional icfgpjJWrikm about th Ebtunifl Dc U Vflilta Lurin'a ariJcLc "Rodhi- 
fltslt vn” in E.R.F- 

* Eminent doctor* Much, ad nnd Aboh^ti ctrv oft*n ri^cribcd as Bodhi 

iaUraj JuAt u vtninc-ai Hindu, Ithcheia. t.p. Cftltbliyn, described ab AvaUrc^. 
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equally natural development in another direction created 
celestial end superhuman Rodhis&ttvag. The Hinayana held 
that Got&nia, before his Last birth, dwelt in the Tuahita heaven 
enjoying the power and splendour of an Indian god and it looked 
forward to the advent of Maitreya. Rut it admitted no other 
Bodhisattvas, a consequence apparently of the doctrine that 
there can only be one Buddha at a time. But the luxuriant 
fancy of India, which loves to multiply divinities, soon broke 
through this restriction and fashioned for itself beautiful images 
of benevolent beings who refuge the bliss of Nirvana that they 
may alleviate the sufferings of others 1 . So for as we can judge, 
the figures of these Bodhisnttvas took shape just about the 
same time that the personalities of Vishnu and Siva were 
acquiring consistency. The impulse in both cages is the same, 
namely the desire to express in a form accessible to human 
prayer and sympathetic to human emotion the forces which 
rule the universe. But in this w ork of portraiture the Buddhists 
laid more emphasis on moral and spiritual law than did the 
Brahmans: they isolated in personification qualities not found 
isolated in nature. Siva la the law of change, of death and 
rebirth, with ail the riot of slaughter and priapism which it 
entails: Vishnu is the protector and preserver, the type of good 
energy warring against evil, hut the unity of the figure is 
smothered by mythology and broken up into various incarna¬ 
tions. But Avalokita and Manjuari, though they had not such 
strong roots in Indian humanity as Siva and Vishnu, are genii 
of purer and brighter presence. They are the personifications 
of kindness and knowledge. Though manifold in shape, they 
have little to do with mythology, and are analogous to the 
archangels of Christian and Jewish tradition and to the Amcsha 
Spent as of Zoroastrianism. With these latter they may have 
some historical connection, for Persian ideas may well have 
influenced Buddhism about the time of the Christian era. How* 
ever difficult it may be to prove the foreign origin of Bodhisat- 
tvag p few of them have a clear origin in India and all of them 

1 The? kka that AriiaLn may postpone their entry into Nirvana, for Ike g&od of 
iht woritl U n&t Ubkdown to the (**li Canrm. According to tbfr Maha Parijj-Sutt* 
tk* Buddha himself might have done «□, U-rnda which cannot be called definitely 
Mah&yunLat relate JlOW and other* Are to tarry until Mtitreyfr come and 

how KAayapa in a \a*n active r&Le awaits him in a. cave or tomb, ready to re vivo At 
bM adranE. See J,A- ISIS, II. pp. lOti, £ 70 , 
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hr? much better known in Central Asia and China. But they 
are represented with the apjxviranco and attributes of Indian 
Devaa, as is natural, since even in the Pali Canon Devos form 
the Buddha’s retinue. The early Buddhists considered that 
these spirits, whether called Bodhisatt vas or Dcvas, had attained 
their high position in the same way as Sakyamuni himself, that 
is by the practice of moral and intellectual virtues through 
countless existences, but subsequently they came to be regarded 
as emanations or sons of superhuman Buddhas. Thus the 
Karandft-vyuhft relates how the original Adi- Buddha produced 
Avalokita by meditation and how he in his turn produced the 
universe with its gods. 

Millions of unnamed Bodhisattvas are freely mentioned and 
even in the older books copious lists of names are found 1 , but 
two, Avalokita and Manjusri, tower above the rest, among 
whom only few have a definite personality. The tan trie school 
counts eight of the first rank. Meitreya (who does not stand on 
the same footing as the others), Samantabhadra, MaMslh&im- 
p rapt a and above all Kshitigarbha, have some importance, 
especially in China and Japan. 

Avalokita 9 in many forms and in many ages has been one 
of the principal deities of Asia hut his origin is obscure. His 
main attributes are plain. He is the personification of divine 
mercy and pity but even the meaning of lib name is doubtful. 
In its full form it is Avalokitedvara, often rendered the Lord 
who looks down (from heaven). This is an appropriate title for 
the God of Morey, but the obvious meaning of the participle 
amlokila in Sanskrit is passive, the Lord who is looked at. 
Kem 5 thinks it may mean the Lord who is everywhere visible 
as a very present help in trouble, or else the Lord of View, like 
the epithet Drishtiguru applied to Siva. Another form of the 
name is Lokesvara or Lord of the world and this suggests that 
otti/dhVa may bo a synonym of loka, meaning the visible uni¬ 
verse, It has also been suggested that the name may refer to 
the small image of Amitabha which is set in his diadem and 
thus looks down on him. But such small images set in the head 
of a larger figure are not distinctive of Avalokita: they ore found 

1 Ltftn% chap, I. 

1 Dc Ik VkIK-e FuuiHiin'a ariirte ''Avatekita 11, fit E.R.E. nmv cansmltoJ. 

J Lulus, 3,&E. XXL p, 407, 
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in other Buddhist statues and paintings and also outside India, 
for instance at Palmyra, The Tibetan translation of the name 1 
means he who sees with bright eyes. Hsiiau Ghuang's rendering 
Kwan-tzu-tsai 1 expresses the saute idea, but the more usual 
Chinese translation Kuan-yin or Kuan-ahih-ym, the deity who 
loots upon voices or the region of voices, seems to imply a 
verbal mis understanding. For the use of Yin or voice makes us 
suspect that the translator identified the last part of Atialakite- 
Amm not with lAvara lord hut with worn sound 1 , 

Avalokite^vnra. is unknown to the Pali Canon and the 
MJlinda Pan ha. So far as I can discover he is not mentioned in 
the Divy^vadina, Jatakamala or any work attributed to 
Mv&ghosha* His name does not occur in the Lalita-vistara but 
a list of Bodhisattvas in its introductory chapter includes 
Mah^karu^acahdiu, suggesting Mabakanina p the Great Com* 
passionate, which is one of his epithets In the Lotus 4 he is 
placed second in the introductory list, of Bodhisattv&s after 
Manju£ri. But Chapter xxrv, winch is probably a later addit ion, 
is dedicated to his praises as Samantamukha, he who looks 
every way or the omnipresent. In this section his character as 
the alLmereLM saviour is fully developed. He saves those who 
call on him from shipwreck, and execution, from robbers and 
all violence and distress. He saves too from moral evils, such 
as passion, hatred and folly. He grants children, to women who 
worship him. This power, which is commonly exercised by 
female deities, is worth remarking as a hint of his subsequent 
transformation into a goddess. For the better achievement of 
his merciful deeds, he assumes all manner of forms, and appears 
in the guise of a Buddha, a Bodhbattva, a Hindu deity, a goblin, 
or a Brahman and in fact in any shape. This chapter was 
translated into Chinese before 417 a,». and therefore can hardly 
he later than 350. He is also mentioned in the SukMvatLvyuha, 

1 tpyap.raarendered in Mongol by Nidubfir-udEakcL The other cdBEBtm 
MoELgfl] auafl Ariobab appear* to be A eorrtijiliun of Aryivajnjkit*, 

* Meaning apparently the seeing ud Jell-Gi latent ono_ Of- T^ttO-Uai aa a Ttanw 
of £ita. 

1 A maidservant ib the drama MolatTmbdhaVA is called Avabkiti It if not 
clear vbrtba it ilj a fomimtu bnn of ih-n divine name or an &clj#olivo mean ing 
iooked^at, v Aden Lmldif. 

1 XVTr pp, f and 40C a. It wan translated in daiwee between *,i>, 265 

nod 310 mid chap- XXFr was separately triltilatcd between A.D. 3ti4 and 417. Sea 
Nafijio, Catajogiie $o* 130. 137, I3B. 
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The records of the Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hsien and Hstian Chuaiig 1 
indicate that his ’worship prevailed in India from the fourth till 
the seventh century and we are perhaps justified in dating its 
beginnings at least two centuries earlier. Tint the absence of 
any mention of it in the writings of A^vaghosha is remarkable* 
Avalokita is connected with a mountain called Potala or 
Fotalaka. The name is borne by the palace of the Grand Lama 
at Lhassw and by another Lamaistic establishment at Jehol in 
north China. It reappears in the sacred island of P~ u-t'o near 
Kingpo + In all these cases the name of Avalokita’s Indian 
residence has been transferred to foreign shrines. In India there 
were at least two places called Potala or Fotalaka—one at the 
mouth of the Indus and one in the south. No certain connection 
has been traced between the former and the Bodhisattva but in 
the seventh century the latter w ? aE regarded as his abode, Our 
information about it comes mainly from Hsuan Chu&aag 3 who 
describes it when speaking of the Makkuta country and as near 
the Mo-lo-va (Malaya) mountain. But apparently he did not 
visit it and this makes it probable that it was not a religious 
centre but a mountain in the south of which Buddhists in the 
north wrote with little precision 4 . There is no evidence that 
Avalokita was first worshipped on this Potalaka, though he is 
often associated with mountains such as Kapota in Mag&dha 
and Valavatt in Katiha*. In fact the connection of Potala with 
Avalokita remains a mysteiy. 

* Avalokita has, Like must Bodliisattvas. many names. Among 
the principal are Mah^karuna + the Great Compassionate one, 
Lokanatha or Loke^vnr&, the Lord of the world, and 1 admapani, 
or lotus-handed- This last refers to his appearance as portrayed 
in statues and miniatures. In the older works of art hia figure 

i Ejuitt ChuiLDje (WmttWR, tL t£i] rtUtoa how ftn Indian t&e® the 

Mm tn tlhiffUii b Kuan-Ufl twi 1 * f W thm J«n* 

1 Afl wiil be noticed from tirtW to time in these pagfA, the Hndtfan appaamnerot 
new deities in Indian lilcrcunf* niton worn* «tranp«, Tins fact i* that until dcitfc* 
ans generally recognized, ilanrfanl Wuflw pay HO attention t* them. 

* Watte n, voL IL pp. 32S fi. It it mid that Palatal U *i*o mentioned m the 
Hw*-% ebbing or AvaUmeake eutrw- Tibetan tradition connect* it with the Silya 
iamilv See Omma do KCWie. Tibetan studio* reprinted 1912, pp. 32-34* 

i Juat M the Lankivatara sitra purport* to have been delivered at loninpura. 
jcrmtiifm'mOilyil-eiJAstnJ rendered in the Chine** translation aa ''in die city CjI Lanka 
ou the nunttut of the Malaya mountain Oil the border csl the ma." 

1 Ste Fouehcr, leoiLographi* beuddSift*. 1000, pp. 100, JOS- 
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is human, without redundant limbs, and represents a youth in 
the costume of an Indian prince with a high Jewelled chignon i 
or some times a crown, The head-dress is usually surmounted 
by a small figure of Anritabha. His right hand ia extended in 
the position known as the gesture of charity 1 . In his left he 
carries a red lotus and he often stands on a larger blossom. His 
complexion is white or red. Sometimes ho has four arms and 
in later images a great number. Me then carries besides the 
lotus such objects as a book, a rosary and a jug of nectar*. 

The images with many eyes and arms seem an attempt to 
represent ham as looking after the unhappy in ah quarters and 
stretching out his hands in help 3 . It is doubtful if the Bodhisat- 
tvas of the Gandhara sculptures, though approaching the typo 
of Avalokita, represent him rather than any other, but needy 
all the Buddhist sites of India contain representations of him 
which date from the early centuries of our cm 4 and others arc 
preserved in the miniatures of manuscripts*. 

He is not a mere adaptation of any one Hindu god. Some 
of bis attributes are ako those of Brahma. Though in some late 
texts he is said to have evolved the world from himself, his 
characteristic function is not to create but, like Vishnu, to save 
and like Vishnu he holds a lotus. But also he has the title of 
Is vara, which is specially applied to Siva* Thus he does not 
issue from any local cult, and has no single mythological pedigree 
but is the idea of divine compassion represented with such 
materials as the art and mythology of the day offered. 

He is often accompanied by a female figure TAra 1 . In the 
tantric period she is recognized as his spouse and her images, 
common in northern India from the seventh century onwards, 


■ Vankmudrik. 

* Tho*e u well ah the red colour are attribute* of the Hindu deity Brahma. 

* A tempEs OH the north ride of the lake in the Imperial City at Peking contain* 
a gigantic image of hint which bai literally t thousand headq and a thoUaand hand#. 
Thii FttOQftoQna figure ii a warning igaiiut an attempt to represent metaphor* 
Literally. 

* Waddell cm the Cnlt of Avtlokita, /JL AJJ. 18&4* pp. &i ft think* they a« 
thjL earlier Hum the fifth eentniy, 

* 2>« especially Foucher. Bcmddhvpie r Pane, 1BC0. 

1 See especially da Blonay, fitudw pour Hirir d /'Aijtwr* de In dt*4M bmtddAiqvt 
T4*d w Pari*, Tam continued to be wanhipped an a Hindu goddeag after 

B«ddbiam had disappeared and wml worka were written in her honour, See 
Rap Mitra, ^carcA fof £h Aftftf, iy. 168, 171, X. 07, 
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show that she was adored as a female Bodhisattva, In Tibet 
T4r4 i» an important deity who assumes many forms and even 
before the tan trie influence had become prominent she seems 
to have been associated with Avalokita. In the Dh&rma- 
sangraha she is named as one of the four Devis, and she is 
mentioned! twice under the name of 1 o-lo Pu-sa by ilsuati 
Ghuaug, who saw a statue of her in Vaisali and another at 
Tiladhaka in Magadha. This last stood on the right of a 
gigantic figure of Buddha, Avalokita being on kia left 1 . 

Ueiian Chuang distinguishes To-lo (Tara) and Kiian-tsu-tsai. 
The latter under the name of Kuan-yin or Kwannon has become 
the most popular goddess of China and Japan, but is apparently 
a form of Avalokita. The god in his desire to help mankind 
assumes many shapes and, among these j divine womanhood has 
by the suffrage of millions been judged the most appropriate. 
But Tarfi. was not originally the same as Kuan-yin, though the 
fact that she accompanies Avalokita and abates his attributes 
may have made it easier to think of him in female form - . 

The circumstances in which Avalokita became a goddess are 
obscure. The Indian images of him are not feminine, although 
his sex is hardly noticed before the tantric period. He is not a 
male deity like Krishna, but a strong, bright spirit and like the 
Christian archangels above sexual distinctions, No female form 
of him is reported from Tibet and this confirms the idea that 
none was known in India 3 , and that the change was made in 
China. It was probably facilitated by the worship of Tara and 
of H&ritt, an ogress who was converted by the Buddha and is 
frequently represented in her regenerate state caressing a child. 


* About the lime ol Hsiinrt Chnan,j'e travel. SwrajfiimiLri wrote A hymn ID 
Tara which he* been preserved and published by dt Bio nay, I8W- 

• Chinese Buddhists say Tira nod Kuan- Yin are the Mfilt but the diflemnce 

between them is this. Tiri is an Indian and Umaist goddess o-uonuiai with 
Avalokita and in origin analog**! to lb* Saktis *1 Taalrnm, Kuan-yin ■» a femab 
Jumi Avalokita who can all shapes. The nHplUkl Kuan y|n a male 

deity ; male Kuac-yina am not unknown in China and are said to be the rile in 
Korea. But Tara and Kuan-yin may justly be described us the same in so l»r M 
they are attempt! to embody the idea of divine pity in * Madonna, 

a But many scholars think that the formula Urn manlpadme hum. which IS 
supposed to bo addressed to Avalokita, is really nn invocation to a form al! Ssktt 
caltwl Mam pad id A A Nepalese inscription says that Tlw Saktaa Cali him Jsaktl 
(A.RA, toL n. p, MO and J-A. ix. 192khut this may be merely s way ol saymu 
that be is identical with the great gwb of oil KClo. 
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She is mentioned by H»iian Chuang and by I-€hing who adds 
that her image was already known in China. The Chinese also 
worshipped a native goddess called Tie n -hou or T'ou-mu. Kuan- 
yin was also identified with an ancient Chinese heroine called 
Miao-ahSu 1 . This is parallel to the legend of Ti-tsang (Kahiti- 
garbha) who, though a male Bodhiesttyn, was a virtuous 
maiden in two of his previous existences. Evidently Chinese 
religious sentiment required a Madonna and it is not unnatural 
if the god of mercy, who was reputed to assume many shapes 
and to give sons to the childless, came to be thought of chiefly 
in a feminine form. The artiste of the T ang dynasty usually 
represented Avalokit* as a youth with a slight moustache and 
the evidence as to early female figures does not seem to me 
strong®, though a priori I see no reason for doubting their exis¬ 
tence. In 1102 a Chinese monk named P'u-ming published a 
romantic legend of Kuan-yin‘s earthly life which helped to 
popularize her worship, In this and many other cases the later 
developments of Buddhism are due to Chinese fancy and have 
no connection with Indian tradition. 

lari is a goddess of north India, Nepal and the Lamaist 
Church and almost unknown in China and Japan, Her name 
means she who causes to cross, that is who eaves, life and its 
troubles being by a common metaphor described as a sea, Tara 
also means a star and in Puranic mythology is the name given 
to the mother of Buddha, the planet Mercury. Whether the 
name was first used by Buddhists or Brahmans is unknown, 
but after the seventh century there was a decided tendency to 
give Tati the epithets bestowed on the gaklis of Siva and 
assimilate her to those goddesses. Thus in the list of her 108 
names * she is described among other more amiable attributes aa 


1 Hariez, rtpriit tt du immorUU t p. 195, «itl Eton?, Rttterebci tut fa, 

JtiJKraJiliafM fit CktHt, pp. l>4*-i3S + 

K Lf *!Japantje AH. L pp. lOfl*ad 12* ; JtluwtOn 
BuAdhvtt t- a™, -75 a. fc»ver»i Chines deities appear to be oi ar vary!™ 

** » China,* « eiU! r*[ 

idtiiufied W.tla ibe Indian *odde*» Marie!. Yu li. jjtoerali y maacultne, is jemrtuHS, 

if -'r mrjn ,tnu ^ e, T tU * Atn^hnha (Ms 

OV the other band tb„ T * ^ 

‘ <05 i.P.y u «idto ba Tt been a„ incarnation ol tht female Kllan Yin. MaSjnirf 

L^nd^T nH 1 ^ 1 ^ ‘ n ^T ! “ 11 »■!*■ Wartimes aa a fr**fa 

Heyday and Hut p mu), A'epa&« J f$$ m p . Sivu, 

* ds ; jCt pp L 4i-j7. 
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terrible, furious, the slayer of evil beings, the destroyer, and 
K&ll; also as carrying skulls and being the mother of the Vedas* 
Here we have if not the borrowing by Buddhists of a Sasva 
deity, at least the grafting of S&iva conceptions on aBodhisattva. 

The second great Bodhisattva Mafijuari 1 * * 4 has other similar 
names, such as Manjunltha and M&hjughosha, the word Marlju 
meaning sweet or pleasant. He is also Yagisvara* the Lord of 
Speech, and Kuuiarabhuta, the Prince, which possibly implies 
that he is the Buddha's eldest son, charged with the government 
under his direction. He has much the same literary history as 
Avalokita, not being mentioned in the Pali Canon nor in the 
earlier Sanskrit works such as the Lalita-vistara and Divyava- 
dfina. But his name occurs in the SukhiLv&ti-vyuha: he is the 
principal interlocutor in the Lank4vatlra sutra and is extolled 
in the Ratimkaranda-vyiiha-s Q i ra s . In the greater part of the 
Lotus he is the principal Bodhisattva and instructs Maitreya, 
because, though his youth is eternal, he has known many 
Buddhas through innumerable ages, The Lotus* also recounts 
how he visited the depths of the sea and converted the inhabi¬ 
tants thereof and how the Lord taught him what are the duties 
of a Bodhisattva after the Buddha has entered finally into 
Nirvana. As a rule he has no consort and appears as a male 
Athene, all intellect and chastity, but sometimes Lakshm! or 
Sarasvati or both arc described as his consorts*. 

His worship prevailed not only in India but in Nepal, Tibet. 
China„ Japan and Java, Fa-Hsien states that he was honoured 
in Central India, and Hsiian Chuang that there were stupas 
dedicated to him at Muttra®. He m also said to have been 
incarnate in Alisa, the Tibetan reformer, and in Vairocana who 
introduced Buddhism to Khotan, but, great as U his benevo¬ 
lence ( he b not so much the helper of human beings, which h 
Avalokita's special function, as the personification of thought, 


1 CliiiHfWv Uadthuihih^ orWin-fthaj Jnpnne?p, Manjuj Tibetan, hJ*m-p*hi 

C hr Von* (piniiOUii«Hd J»tfl yang). 

M&ftju b gtXrtl SAB^Jcrit, bui it man b t eeafraaii Lhat tin? jumps b*i n Centra]* 
A'ttmn ring. 

1 liimtALed intjj ChLneso S70 AJn. 1 Ch&pn 11 utd iiri, 

4 A ipeojinJ work AlarijUsrivElm-ijir-’i I’N.^njLa, I S3. I&JiJ 1 ranalftEeJ lot* Cfaintit 
3 13 A.t). b quoted ea describing MflnjpH'i tmuEuraftliuna a,nil rljdmLi 

1 H«ikoq CbunTvg iiao rtl*lM bov Iib m&UM a phduwpfiet Called CJs J tn n» 
| - Dinnigi) tnd hadr hi n itui jy Ms buy am j t Luc-Lt 
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knowledge* and meditation. It is for this that he has in his 
hands the sword ol knowledge and a book. A beautiful figure 
from Java bearing these emblems is in the Berlin Museum 1 . 
Miniatures represent him as. of a yellow colour with the hands 
(when they do not carry emblems) set in the position known as 
teaching the law 3 . Other signs which distinguish his images are 
the blue lotus and the lion on which he sits. 

An interesting fact about Manjusri is hia association with 
China 3 , not only in Chinese but in late Indian legends. The 
mountain Wu-t'ai-shtm in the province of Bhan-si is sacred to 
him and is covered with temples erected in his honour*. The 
name (mountain of five terraces) is rendered in Sanskrit as 
Panca&mha, or Panca£ikha h and occurs both in the Svayambhfl 
Pur&pa and in the text appended to miniatures representing 
Mafiju&rf. The principal temple is said to have been erected 
between 471 and 500 a.d. I have not seen any statement that 
the locality was sacred in pre-BuddhUt times, but it was 
probably regarded as the haunt of deities, one of whom— 
perhaps some spirit of divination—was identified with the wise 
Manjusrii It is possible that during the various inroads of 
Greece-Eactrians* Yueh-Chih T and other Central Asian tribe;! 
into India, M»nju£ri was somehow imported into the pantheon 
of the M&hayana from China or Central Asia, and he has, 
especially in the earlier descriptions, a certain pure and abstract 
quality which recalls the Ameshapen las of Persia, But still 
bis attributes are Indian, and there is little positive evidence of 
a foreign origin. 1-thing is the first to tell us that the Hindus 
believed he came from China 5 + Hsiian Chuang does not mention 
this belief, and probably did not hear of it, for it is an Interesting 
detail which no one writing for a Chinese audience would have 
omitted. We may therefore suppose that the idea arose in India 
about G50 a d. By that date the temples of Wu-t'ai-Shan would 

1 1L ca rtprodilftd in GriiawdJcJi * ifadtiAi *t Art in India. Tran&IiUrd bv Gibson, 
iaoi f p. 200. 

1 Dhirmaeakrafn.udnk 

1 For the KepflJtH legend* wc S. Ia i v/ f £e Xepaf, 1005-9. 

* Fur in account ul ihi* sacred mountain Edkin*, RiHgum in China, chips. 
XTIE tO III. 

* Jnw l-t*lhx, trnn* Tifcnkusi^ ISM. p. 136 For 14Hne ftirtli i 4 r rrmarka t>n Lhfc 
p&sflibh foreign fetiffifl <>f Mniijuirl sm below, chapter m Central AnLn. The v«M« 
Attributed lo King KanEm [^injLo,. 1071) praise the rcliquuriei of Chin a hut without 
detail*. 
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have had time to become celebrated, and the visits paid to 
India by distinguished Chinese Buddhists would be likely to 
create the impression that China was a centre of the faith and 
frequented by Bodhbattv&s 1 , We hear that Vajmbodhi (about 
700) and Pmjfia (782) both went to China to adore Maftjuiri, 
In 824 a Tibetan envoy arrived at the Chinese Court to ask for 
an image of Manju&ri, and later the Grand Lamas officially 
recognized that he was incarnate in the Emperor 1 * Another 
legend relates that Manjufiri came from Wu-t'ab3han to adore 
a miraculous lotus 3 that appeared on the lake which then filled 
Nepal. With a blow of his sword he cleft the mountain barrier 
and thus drained the valley and introduced civilisation. There 
may be hidden in this some tradition of the ini reduction of 
culture into Nepal but the Nepalese legends are late and in their 
collected form do not go back beyond the sixteenth century. 

After Avalokita and Manjusri the most important Bodhisat- 
tva is Maitreya 1 , also called Ajita or imeonquered, who is the 
only one recognized by t he Pali Canon 3 , This k because he does 
not stand on the same footing as the others. Thvy are super¬ 
human in their origin os well as in their career, whereas Maitreya 
is simply a being who like Gotama has lived innumerable lives 
and ultimately made himself worthy ol Buddha hood which he 
awaits in heaven. There is no reason to doubt that Gotama 
regarded himself as one in a series of Buddhas; the Pali 
scriptures relate that he mentioned bis predecessors by name, 
and also spoke of unnumbered Buddhas to come*. Nevertheless 
Maitreya or Metteyya is rarely mentioned in the Pali Canon 7 . 

Some af the TurjSru, e.p. the though they do not coaufd 

Ma4ju&rl with China, represent some of their moat surprising novelties u having 
been brought thence by ancient Itb Vuiitilhi 

i J,P A-A new series, ID. $22 and 1S82, p, 4L The name Manehy 

perhaps contributed to thtA btlief 

1 It ia described aa A Svaysmhhu or maniffcstation of the Add- 

Buddha. 

* Saiukrit^ Hsjtreya; Pali* MtUftjy*; Chinese, Midi; Japanase, hlimku; 
Mongol, Miudari; Tibetan* Bjorns-pa (pronounced Jam pa For tire history of the 
Maitx^yi idea especially PAri, BrErF.EQ* 1311* pp. 133-457. 

* But a Siamese inscription of About 1361, p04#ihly influenced by Chint» 
Mabsyanlwn, speaks of the ton Eodhlaattra* headed by llettsj^A Soo M-E. F t'-O. 
191", No. 2 h pp. 30,31. 

* E.g. in the AlahipArimbbann Sutra, 

» Nik. UTL 25 ud BuddhaVattm, lim. ]!J, and ctcii this !_l-i £ verse is 
said to be an bdditloft 
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He is, however, frequently alluded to in the excgetieul Pali 
literature, in the Anlgata-varpsa and in the earlier Sanskrit 
works such as the L&lita-vi&t&ra, the Divy4vadana and Mah&- 
vastu. In the Lotus he plays a prominent part, but still is 
subordinate to Manjusn. Ultimately he was eclipsed by the 
two great BodluBattvas but in the early centuries of our era he 
received much respect* His images are frequent in all parts of 
the Buddhist world: he was believed to watch over the propaga¬ 
tion oi the Faith 1 , and to have made special revelations to 
Asafigft* In paintings he is usually of a golden colour: his 
statues, which are often gigantic, show him standing or sitting 
in the European fashion and not cross-legged. He appears to 
be represented in the earliest Gandharan sculptures and there 
was a famous image of him in Udy&na of which Fa-Hsien 
(3®fM14 A-B-) speaks if it were already ancient*. Hsiian 
Chuang describes it as well as a stupa erected 4 to commemorate 
Sl.kyaunmi + s prediction that Mai trey a would be his successor. 
On attaining Buddhahood he will become lord of a terrestrial 
paradise and hold three assemblies under a dragon flower tree 3 , 
at which all who have been good Buddhists in previous births 
w ill become Arhats, 1 Ching speaks of medHating on I tic advent 
of Maitreya in lungn&ge tike that which Christian piety uses of 
the second coming of Christ and concludes a poem which is 
incorporated in his work with the aspiration A *Deep as the depth 
nf a lake be my pure and calm meditation. Let me look for the 
first meeting under the Tree of the Dragon Flow j er when 1 hear 
the deep rippling voice of t he Buddha MaitreyaV* But messianic 

* Sod fUj, W&tfcere^ YUan ChuUnQ* I. 239. 

* See Wftttem and F£ri m B.E.F.E Q. 1911, *39. A iempb- ol MaLlrcya Km 
been found m Tnrfrm in Centra] Alia with n Chinese Iniwription which. tpeafca ot 
hita rU an active and benevolent deity manifesting bimwli in many forma 

1 He bft* not fared well in Chinese iconography which repre*ertt4 him a■ *n 
rnornmually fnt tculmg mwt In the Liang dynuiy there wu i mcmh rullfd fxi-tai 
(Jap. Hqlt-L ;• who w*n regarded as an incarnation of Maitreyii snd became a popular 
aubjoct for caricature- It would appear t k &t the■ Bodhis&ttvi himself baa become 
auperaKtad by this cheerful but undignified mumetion. 

* TN etnpa waa apparently at Benares but H*0an Chnan^’a narrative Eft not 

clear ami other vemems ma ka fLajagiib* nr Srivajtt the of th* prediction. 

1 Campa, Thifl i» bia bodbi tree under which be will obtain enlighten men t aa 
fukyamum under tho Fi™ rcfipoM. liacli Buddha has his own aperiil kind of 
bodhi tree 

■ jfaeord o/ iht EmidkiM refcpioii* Tnuta. Takakusu, p, 2LX too WatLere 
fiktn Own* 1L ffb 1*4, 210, 2L&, 
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ideas were not much developed in either Buddhism or Hinduism 
and perhaps the figures of both Maitreva and Kalki owe some¬ 
thing to Persian legends about Saoshyarit the Saviour, 

The other Bodhisattvas, though lauded in special treatises, 
have left little impression on Indian Buddhism and have 
obtained in the Far East most of whatever importance they 
possess. The makers of images and miniatures assign to each his 
proper shape and colour, but when we read about them we feel 
that we are dealing not with the objects of real worship or even 
the products of a lively imagination, but with names and figures 
which have a value for picturesque but conventional art. 

Among the beet known is Samantabbadra, the all gracious 1 , 
who i» still a popular deity in Tibet and the patron saint- of the 
sacred mountain Qniti in China, with which lie is associated as 
ManjuSri with Wu-t'ai-shan. He is represented as green and 
riding on an elephant. In Indian Buddhism he has a moderately 
prominent position. He is mentioned in the Dharmasangraha 
and in one chapter ol the Lotus he is charged with the special 
duty of protecting those who follow the law. But the Chinese 
pilgrims do not mention his worship. 

JIahSLsthamaprapta 5 is a somewhat similar figure. A chapter 
of the Lotus (XIX) is dedicated to him without however giving 
any clear idea of his personality and he is extolled in several 
descriptions of Sukh&vati or Paradise, especially in the Ami- 
tayurdhyina-sutra. Together with AroMblia and Avalokita he 
forms a triad who rule this Happy Land and arc often repre¬ 
sented by three images in Chinese temples. 

Vajrapapi is mentioned in many lists of Bodhisfitn as 
in the DliamiasangrJiha) but is of somewhat doubtful position 
as Hsiian Chuang calls him a deva*. Historically his recognition 
as a Bodhisattva is interesting for he is merely Indra trans¬ 
formed into a Buddhist. The mysterious personages called 
Vajradhara and Vajrasattva, who in later times are even 

1 Chinese P'a-hsien, S» Johnston, Frem Pricing to Mandalay, for U1 tniemrtinj 
socmiat ot Jtt- Omei 

> Or JtihMthoflii. Chine*, TaisIlitwAih. He appears to te the Aihat Maud- 
gJyivKU! d*iilads In China and JftpKi there if 4 marked wsivfeuay to remand ill 
ktodhuaLtvu ancient WartUtB who by their TOWl and virtue" havus Hacn to their 
present h%h po&iticiL But thra ouliemeristic frsphmatiafti are common in the F*r 
EmL a.nd iho rt|l origin of tbfl BodkiAattvaa may be quite different. 

* K.& VYaUcib, L p, m IL 215, 
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ldeniifieci with the original Buddha spirit, are further develop¬ 
ments of Vajr&p&Qi* He owes his elevation to the fact that 
Vajru, originally meaning simply thunderbolt, came to be used 
as a mystical expression for the highest truth. 

More important than these is Kshitigarbha, Ti-tsang or 
Jko 1 who in China and Japan ranks second only to Kuan-yin. 
Vi 390 ? has consecrated to hint an interesting monograph* which 
shows what strange changes and chances may attend spirits 
and how ideal figures may alter as century after century they 
travel from land to land. We know little about the origin of 
Kshitig&rbha, The name seems to mean Earth-womb and ho 
has a shadowy counterpart in Aka saga rbha, a similar deity of 
the air, who it seems never had a hold on human hearts The 
Earth is generally personified as a goddess 5 and Kshitigarbha 
has some slight feminine traits, though on the whole decidedly 
masculine. The stories of hia previous births rotate how he was 
twice a woman: in Japan he was identified with the mountain 
goddess of Kamado, and he helps women in labour, a boon 
generally accorded by goddesses. La the pantheon of India he 
played an inconspicuous part 4 , though reckoned one of the eight 
great Bodhia&ttvas, but met with more general esteem in 
Turkestan, where he began to collect the attributes afterwards 
defined in the Far East. It is there that his history and trans¬ 
formations become clear. 

He is primarily a deity o! the nether world, but like Amitabha 
and Avalokita he made a vow to help all living creatures and 
specially to deliver them from hell. The Taoist* pictured hell 
as divided into ten departments ruled over by as many kings, 
and Chinese fancy made Ti-tsang the superintendent of these 
functionaries. He thus becomes not so much a Saviour as the 
kindly superintendent of a prison who preaches to the inmates 
and willingly procures their release. Then we hear of six TB 
tsnngs, corresponding to the sis worlds of sentient beings, the 
gracious spirit being supposed to multiply hia personality in 

1 Kihitigmrbhi b tmuikted into Chia™ u\ Ti -ieang and Jiift ii the Japan-** 
prunuDcia Lkra of the same two ctatncLcra, 

1 In 0 .*uirf. Xnfi. 11 ) 13 - 15 . See loo Johnston. BuMhiit chap. VHL 

1 The Eirih gwid«n in known to the nHieit ButMhist Itgudi. The Buddha, 
call sm { tar tu wittips* wtall tilling under the Bo lre*, 

' Tl«w Sutiw. Analysed hy Vbaar, lt™t of Knhiiigirbha. They toe Swijio, 
Nuft (Wi &5,i 
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order to minister to the want* of all. Ho is often represented 
as a monk, staff in hand and with shaven head. The origin of 
this guise is not dear and it perhaps refers to his previous births. 
But in the eighth century a monk of Chiu Hua 1 was regarded 
as an incarnation of Ti-tsang and after death his body was gilded 
and enshrined as an object of worship. In later times the 
Bodtusattva was confused with the incarnation, in thu same 
way as the portly figure of Pu-tai, comm only known as the 
laughing Buddha, hae been substituted for Maitreya in Chinese 
iconography. 

In Japan the cult of the six Jizos became very popular. 
They were regarded as the deities of toads* and their effigies 
ultimately superseded the ancient phallic gods of the crossways. 
In this martial country the Bodhisattva assumed yet another 
character as Shogun Jizo, a militant priest riding on horseback 8 
and wearing a helmet who became the patron saint of warriors 
and was even identified with the Japanese war god, Hachiman. 
Until the seventeenth century Jizo was worshipped principally 
by soldiers and priests, but subsequently his cult spread among 
ali classes and in all districts. His benevolent activities as a 
guide and saviour were more and more emphasized: he heals 
sickness, be lengthens life, he leads to heaven, he saves from 
hell: he even suffers as a substitute in hell anil is the special 
protector of the souls of children amid the (lerils of the under¬ 
world., Though this modem figure of Jizo is wrought with 
ancient materials, it is in the main a work of Japanese senti¬ 
ment. 


l A celebrated mfHUV&t/ery in the portion of An-feuk which lies to the 5".-ulh of the 
Yim^-tw* Slw JohnNlOfi, CAutU, ehipfi. vin, pt nod X, 

1 There ia bo me na»n think thefc oven in Turkcntan K&hliirnrMtn a god 
of rOntk 

* 1 a Atmnifl loo JifcS ifl represented on boFicbiuelL 




CHAPTER XVIII 


THE BUDDHAS OF MAHAYANISM 

This mythology did not grow up around the Buddha without 
affecting the central figure. To understand the extraordinary 
changes of meaning both mythological and metaphysical which 
the word Buddha undergoes in Mahayonist theology we must 
keep in mind not the personality of Got am a but the idea that 
he is one of several successive Buddhas who for convenience 
may be counted a» four, seven or twenty-four but who really 
form an infinite aeries extending without limit backwards into 
the past and forwards into the future 1 . This belief in a series of 
Buddhas produced a plentiful crop of imaginary personalities 
and also of speculations as to their connection with one another, 
with the phenomena of the world and with the human soul. 

In the Pali Canon the Buddha* antecedent to Cotama are 
introduced much like ancient kings as pari of the legendary 
history of this world. But in the Lalita-vistara (Chap. x_\) and 
the Lotus (Chap, vn) we hear of Buddhas, usually described as 
Tat hagai as, who apparently do not belong to this world at ad. 
but rule various points of the compass, or regions described as 
Buddha-fieIds [Buddha-kshelra]. Their names are not the same 
in the different accounts and we remain dazzled by an nnd t egg 
panorama of an infinity of universes with an infinity of shining 
Buddhas, illuminating infinite spate. 

Somewhat later five of these unearthly Buddhas were formed 
into a pentad and described as Jinas* or Dky&ni Buddhas 
(Buddhas of contemplation), namely, Vairocana. Akshobhya, 
Batnasambhava, Amit&bha. and Amoghasiddhi. In the fully 
developed form of this doctrine these five personages are 

* b Milupitiiii S, Sat. i. 1C the Build ha » made t« ipnl of all the other Buddha ■ 
who bare* been la the lacg agei of the past and will be in the lonff ag*e of the futare 

■ TboiiKh Dhvini Buddha a the title moat frequently u*-J in European work* 
it would appear that .lin» la more uaunl in Snrukril work*, and in fact Dhyini 
Buddha it hanlly known nutaide Kepalepc literature. Ratmuamhhava and W. 
KhMiddhi are rarely mentioned apart from the cl here. Aret>rdin« to deity (Gabo/ 
Am-Mfj-n /fU'iijAnni. pp. 2G. *7) a Jjrraup of ail, including the Adi-Buddh* Kieudclf 
under the name of Vajraultva, ii aamEtimci worohipjied- 
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produced by contemplation from the Adi-Buddha or original 
Buddha spirit and themselves produce various reflexes, including 
Bodhisattvas, human Buddhas and goddesses like Tara, The 
date when these beliefs first became part of the accepted 
Mahay ana creed cannot- be fixed but probably the symmetrica! 
arrangement of five Buddhas is not anterior to the tan trie 
period 1 of Buddhism. 

The most important of the five are Vairocana and Amitabba. 
Akshobhya is mentioned in both the Lotus and Smaller Sukha- 
vati-vyiiha os the chief Buddha of the eastern quarter, and a 
work purporting to be a description ot his paradise still extant 
in Chinese 3 is said to have been translated in the time of the 
Eastern Man dynasty. But even in the Far East he did not 
find many worshippers. More enduring has been the glory of 
Vairwana who is the chief deity of the Shingon sect in Japan 
and is represented by the gigantic image in the temple at Kara. 
In Java he seems to have been regarded as the principal and 
supreme Buddha. The name occurs in the Mahavastu as the 
designation of an otherwise unknown Buddha of luminous 
attributes and in the Lotus we hear of a distant Buddha-world 
called Vairocana-rasmi-pratimandita, embellished by the rays 
of the sun 3 . Vairocana is clearly a derivative of Virocana, a 
recognized title of the sun in Sanskrit, and is rendered in Chinese 
by Ta*jih meaning great Sun. How this solar deity first came 
to be regarded as a Buddha is not known but the connection 
between a Buddha and light has always been recognized. Even 
the Pali texts represent Gotama as being luminous on some 
occasions and in the Mahsyanist scriptures Buddhas are radiant 
and light-giving beings, surrounded by halos of prodigious ex tent 
and emitting flashes which illuminate the depths of space. The 
visions of innumerable paradises in all quarters containing 
jewelled stupas and lighted by refulgent Buddhas which are 
frequent in these works seem founded on astronomy vaporized 
under the influence of the idea that there are millions of universes 
all equally transitory and unsubstantial. There is no reason, so 

I About the umc period Siva and Viahsu were womhipped in five forma. S« 
balow. Book V. chap, Ilf. Kf, 3 fin. 

* NuijiOp CaL No. 28, 

1 Virocana also Occttra hi Ihe Chin dopy* Up, TtH- ^ and Hi aa Ebe name of in 
Aflun who mLnmderatowi the tcirhilig at Prajijwtt- Yerocana if the Dime el in 
As ur& in Sam. Nik, 1. xi, I. 8. 

E If. 
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far aa I see, to regard Gotama as a mythical solar hero, but the 
celestial Buddhas 1 clearly have many solar attributes. This is 
natural. Solar deities are so abundant in Vodic mythology that 
it is hardly possible to be a benevolent god without having 
something of the character of the sun. The stream of foreign 
religions which flowed into India from Bactria and Persia about 
the time of the Christian era brought new aspects of sun worship 
such as Mithra, Helios and Apollo and strengthened the tendency 
to connect divinity and light. And this connection was peculiarly 
appropriate and obvious in the case of a Buddha, for Buddhas 
arc clearly revealera and Light-givers, conquerors of darkness 
and dispellets of ignorance. 

A mi Lab ha (or die Buddha of measureless light), rising suddenly 
from an obscure origin, has like Avalokita and Vishnu become 
one of the great gods of Asia. He is also known as Amitayus 
or measureless life, and is therefore a god of lightand immortality* 
According to both the Lotus and the Smaller Sukhlvati-vytlha 
he j$ the Lord o! the western quarter but he is unknown to the 
L&hta-vistara. It gives the ruler of the west a lengthy title 1 , 
which suggests a land of gardens. Now Paradise, which has 
biblical authority as a name for the place of departed spirits, 
appears to mean in Persian a park or enclosed garden and the 
A vesta speaks of four heavens, the good thought Paradise, the 
good word Paradise, the good deed Paradise and the Endless 
Lights 3 . This last expression bears a remarkable resemblance 
to the name of A mi tab ha and we can understand t hat he should 
rule the west, because it is the home to which the sun and 
departed spirits go. Amit&bha's Paradise is called SukMvati 
or Happy Land. In the Puranas the city of Varuna (who is 
suspected of having a non-Indian origin) is said to be situated 
in the west and is called Sukha (Linga P. and Vayu P.) or 
Mukhya (so Vishnu P. and others). The name Amit&bha abo 
occurs in the Vishnu Parana as the name of a class of gods and 
it is curious that they are in one place 4 associated with other 

1 The Quad of rniuy of these Buddbu, perhaps the majority, contain lonifr 
wonil pk pn."6&i v ts of litjhL Mich ns Arlitya. prabhA or toj-aa. 

1 Clup. TSK-r i^ihptvi]ivkiar&jikLiiiiDiiti bhlj nL 

1 Ya^htf. XKH. bud XXIV. B.B.E. vol. xxm. pp. 31“? 344- Thv title 

Ptirt jL&ml (Chill&ia Cb'iAg-t'ii, Japanese Jo-do) hu ihd a Feralsi! ring ibout it. 
iSce further in tbo ehftptcr On Cent nit AiiiL 

1 ViiEinu I 3 -, Book m. chip. n. 
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deities called the Mukhyas, The worship of Amitabha, so f&r 
as its history can be traced, goes back to Samha, the teacher of 
Nag&fjima. He h said to have been a Sudra and his name seems 
un-Indian. This supports the theory that this worship was 
foreign and imported into India 1 . 

This worship and the doctrine on which it is based are an 
almost complete contradiction of Go tarns *s teaching, for they 
amount to this, that religion consists in faith in Anutabha and 
prayer to him, in return for which he will receive I us followers 
after death in his paradise. Yet tills is not a late travesty of 
Buddhism but a relatively early development which must have 
begun about the Christian era. The principal works in which 
it La preached are the Greater SukMvati-vyuha or Description 
of the Happy Land, translated into Chinese between 147 and 
1S6 A.tL, the leaser work of the same name translated in 402 a.d, 
and the Sutra of meditation on Amit&yiis* translated in 424. 
The first of these works purports to be a discourse of Sakyamuni 
himself, delivered on the Vulture f s Peak in answer to the 
questions of An&nda. He relates how innumerable ages ago 
there a monk called Dharmakara who, with the help of the 
Buddha of that period, made a vow or vows 5 to become a 
Buddha but on conditions. That is to say he rejected the 
Buddhahood to which ho might become entitled unless hb 
merits obtained certain edvantages for others, and having 
obtained Buddhahood on these conditions he can now' cause 
them to be fulfilled. In other words he can apportion Ins vast 
store of accumulated merit to such persons and in such manner 
as he chooses. The gist of the conditions is that he should when 
he obtained Buddhahood t>e lord of a paradise whose inhabitants 
Uvo in unbroken happiness until they obtain Nirvana, All who 
have thought of this paradi&e ten times are to be admitted 
therein, unless they have committed grievous sin, and Amitabha 
will appear to them at the moment o! death so that their 
thoughts may not be troubled. The Buddha shows Anandu a 

1 S« tfelow t Section on Central Asm, find Griinwndd* AT Jr (Mope, 31 s 36 find 
note* : TararuktEtt (Shirlncr}, S3 and note*. 

< A m i yur- d h v in a -« ij tm. All Llircc worts in? tnmslBtedl in. iS.J S.Ff. ■'u] . XLIXt 

* Pm^idtutruL "Not only AmititjbjL but Ml BodMpitt™ {efpeciMly AviJnlcita 

and Ktihi-UjiAi'bh.iil eto BuppC#ftd Us hiii'c eelplJe inch ^oWfc Tbia sdea ia very common 
in Chin* and Japan but back In Indian soured. S« t.g. Ldlui, IIIY. 
iramc 3 h 
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miraculous vision of this paradise and its joys ape described in 
language recalling the account of the New Jerusalem in the 
book of Revelation and, though coarser pleasures are excluded, 
all the delights of the eye and ear, such as jewels, gardens, 
Bowers, rivers and the songs of birds await the faithful. 

The smaller Sukhavati-vyuha, represented as preached by 
gakyamuni at firavasti, is occupied almost entirely with a 
description of the paradise. It marks a new departure in 
definitely preaching salvation by faith only, not by works, 
whereas the previous treatise, though dwelling on the efficacy 
of faith, also makes merit a requisite lor life in heaven. But the 
shorter discourse says dogmatically "Beings are not born in 
that Buddha country aa a reward and result of good works 
performed in this present life. No, all men or women who hear 
and bear in mind for one, two, three, four, five, six or seven 
nights the name of AmitAyua, when they come to die, Amitayus 
will stand before them in the hour of death, they will depart 
this life with quiet mind a and after death they will be bom in 
Paradise.” 

The Amitayur-dhyaua-sutra also purports to be the teaching 
of Sakyamuni and has an historical introduction connecting it 
with Queen Vaidehi and King Bimbisara. In theology it is more 
advanced than the other treatises: it is familiar with the doctrine 
of Bharma-kiya {which will be discussed below) and it represents 
the rulers of paradise as a triad, Amit&yus being assisted by 
Avalokita and Mahasth&mapr&pta 1 . Admission to the paradise 
can be obtained in various ways, but the mcLhod recommended 
ts the practice of a series of meditations which are described in 
detail. The system is comprehensive, for salvation cam be ob¬ 
tained by mere virtue with little or no pmyer but also by a single 
Invocation of Amitayus, which suffices to free from deadly sins. 

Strange as such doctrines appear when set beside the Pali 
texts, it is clear that in their origin and even in the form which 
they assume in the larger Sukhavatt-vyuha they arc simply an 
exaggeration of ordinary Muhayanist teaching 5 . Amitibha is 

1 Those BodhLsatt*w ir slfto mentioned but without: much emgrkuus in tbs 
Grater 9ulthivatl-vyiihfc 

1 Even in Hinajanirt work* such m the NidlflAksttf SmnnUm'a resolution to 
twenmr a Buddha, formed u he He* on the ground before Dipnukira, has a rosem- 
blsBOD to Affibfo'* *QW, Ha resolve* to attain lbs truth, In enable mankind to eras 
the sea of the World and only then to attain Nirvana. 
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merely a monk who do votes himself to the religions life, namely 
seeking bodhi for the good of others. He differs from every day 
devotees only in the degree of sanctity and success obtained by 
his exertions. The operations which he performs arc nothing 
but examples on a stupendous scale of parina.niana or the 
assignment of one’s own merits to others. His pars disc, though 
in popular esteem equivalent to the Persian or Christian heaven, 
is not really so: strictly speaking it is not an ultimate ideal but 
a blessed region in which Nirvana may be obtained without toil 


or care 


Though this teaching had brilliant success in China and 
Japan, where it still flourishes, the worship of Amitabha was 
never predominant in India. In Nepal and Tibet he is one 
among many deities: the Chinese pilgrims hardly mention him: 
his figure is not particularly frequent in Indian iconography 1 
and, except in the works composed specially in his honour, he 
appears m an incidental rather than aa a necessary figure. The 
whole doctrine is hardly strenuous enough for Indiana. To pray 
to the Buddha at the end of a sinful life, enter his paradise and 
obtain ultimate Nirvana in comfort is not only open to the same 
charge of egoism aa the H may ana schema of salvation but is 
much easier and may lead lo the abandonment of religious effort. 
And the Hindu, who above all things likes to busy himself with 
his own salvation, does not take kindly to these expedients. 
Numerous deities promise a long spell of heaven as a reward for 
the mere utterance of their names 1 , yet the believer continues 
to labour earnestly in ceremonies or meditation. It would bo 
interesting to know whether this doctrine of saltation by the 
utterance of a single name or prayer originated among Buddhists 
or Brahmans, In any case it is closely related to old ideas about 
the magic power of Vedic verses. 

The five Jinas and other supernatural personages are often 
regarded as manifestations of a single Buddha force and at 
lost this force is personified as Adi-Buddha 5 . Tills admittedly 

i See Foucher. IteHingnipJte* ifan* rimk* 

i The itatet quit* ctoitly ih* doeliima of the deathbed prayer 

rra, ad iWt). " He who IC 4 VM this body uid depart* r*m«Dtwrt*g me in him 
14*1 momenta «mn to my «*ncw. form (of deity ) bo » when 

he finally thia bady + tu th*t he Roca hiring been used to ponder on it." 

* Set nrt. Adi-Bttddhft in E.R.B. Amuro in the S&trSlAnkAfW (IS, 77) wndimn» 
tbs doctrine of Adi Buddha* thawing, that lb* term wtta known th«J. even if ll 
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thebtic form of Buddhism is late and is recorded from Nepal. 
Tibet (in the Katacakra system) and Java, a distribution which 
implies that it was exported from Bengal 1 . But another form 
in which the Buddha-force is impersonal and analogous to the 
Parab rah in a of the Vedanta is much older. Vet when thin 
philosophic idea is expressed in popular language it comes very 
near to theism. As Kern has pointed out, Buddha is not called 
Ueva or tsvara in the Lotus simply because he is above such 
beings. He declares that he has existed and will exist for 
incalculable ages and lias preached and will preach in ionumer- 
ablo millions of worlds. His birth here and his nirvana are 
illusory', kindly devices which may help weak disciples but do 
not mark the real beginning and end of his activity. This implies 
a view of Buddha's personality which is more precisely defined 
in the doctrine known as Trikfrya or the three bodies 3 and 
expounded in the Mahayona-sutralank&rw, the Awakening of 
Faith, the Suvama-prabhasa sdtra 3 and many other works. It 
may be stated dogmatically as follows, but it assumes somewhat 
divergent forma according ns it is treated theologically or meta 
physically, 

A Buddha has three bodies or forms of existence. The first 
is the Dharma-k&ya, which is the essence of all Buddhas. It is 
true knowledge or BodhL It may also lie described as Nirvana 
and also as the one permanent reality underlying all phenomena 
and all individuals. The second is the Sambhoga-kaya, or body 

hiut not tins precise dogmatic sense which It acquired later. Hb, argument i. that 
“ ““““ £“?“* * without an equipment {aamhhai*| of merit and 

, l “ '‘FTOt Odlv be obtained from a previous Budjfur 
and therefore dae renei of Buddhas, nnut pitend infinite] v Bock *iLnla, 

_ ****** prevalence of the doc tri ne ID mrdiajTtti Bengal b. K SorW 

/Wllwc kUmnl in Hindu Cuilun. which ,» however sparing of precise rafsreuftw! 
Buddha!™* ^ Purina Mni to be equivalent to Adi. 

th u A4i ‘ B “' hUl “ “ ****»“ with Vsjntaattra or Samsntabhadr* 
altbnusll these beings air otherwise elmmfM as BodhisaUvas Thia 
analogous to the procedure common in Hmduiam by which a devot.*. rfSJT 

ll would mvpmt thm tti thE T*ntro of bodia + n 

tbFM flirts RiTCd nthon muh u tb* An^niikaya Vmmkav- an A c i, / ^ tilH 
For tbb *** capeeimlJy I* 

and Jl usfe*. 1913, pp. 20T ([. Jigs-mcd nam-mki, t he historian S?” 

deecribea four. See Huth, <?rs. «l. Bud. in d. ATo^TS™ Z*£5j 
aiM assigns to living bcinca three bodies, the KimnaiTrim lEJSi, “‘^T 131 
' TnuuUtel into Chinese by bha^haS^tK^f ‘^ 
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of enjoyment, that is to say the radiant and superhuman form 
in which Buddhas appear in their paradises or when otherwise 
manifesting themselves in celestial splendour. The third is the 
Ninn&na-k&ya, or the body of transformation, that ia to $ay 
the human form worn by Sakyaruuni or any other Buddha and 
regarded as a transformation of his true nature and almost a 
distortion, because it is so partial and inadequate an expression 
of it Later theology regards Amitatiha, Amjt&yua and Sakya- 
muni as a series corresponding to the three bodies. An i it A b ha 
dees not really express the w-hole Dharma-kfiya, which is 
incapable of person! fi cat ion t hut when he b accurately dis¬ 
tinguished from Amit&yus (and frequently the } 11 are regarded as 
synonyms) he is made the more remote and ethereal of the two. 
Amitayus with hi? rich ornaments and his flask containing the 
w ater of eternal life is the ideal of a splendidly beneficent saviour 
and represents the Sambhoga-kaya 1 . Sakyamuni is the same 
beneficent being shrunk into human form. But this is only one 
aspect, and not the most important, of the doctrine of the three 
bodies. We can easily understand the Sambhoga-k&ya and 
Nimiana-kikya: they correspond to a deity such as Vishnu and 
hb mcamaEion Krishna, and they are puzzling in Buddhism 
simply because we think naturally of the older view (not entirely 
discarded by the Mahayana) w hich make? the human Buddha 
the crown and apex of a series of lives that find in him their 
fulfilment. But it is less easy to understand the Dharma-kaya. 

The word should perhaps be translated as body of the law 
and the thought originally underlying it may have been that 
the essential nature of a Buddha, that which makes him a 
Buddha, is the law which be preaches. As we might say, the 
teacher lives in his teaching: while it survives, he is active and 
not dead. 

The change from metaphor to theology is illustrated by 
Hsii&n Chuartg when he states 2 (no doubt quoting from his 
edition of the Pitakas) that Gotama when dying said to those 
around him "Say not that the Tathagata is undetgoing final 

1 The prototype of the S&mhhogn-kAya ti found la the Pah Cutwi. for the Buddha 
pay# {Mahtjufiiubt SuL m. 2§> that when b« appear* asioog the different eliiBKa of 
godi htft form and voice are limiliir to thelfi- 

* Walter*. voL il. p. “Spiritual c«enK" Is FaeMn in Chinese, i.e. Dh&nna- 
kiy*. Another passage h footed to the sSert that “henceforth the observance! 
oi all my diicijite* constitute the Tath^iiAi Fn-ahfn, sternal and iinpciulnbl« F r| 
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extinction: his spiritual presence abides for ever unchangeable/* 
This apparently corresponds to the passage in the Pali Canon 1 , 
which runs “It may be that in some of you the thought may 
arise, the word of the Master is ended; we have no more a 
teacher, But it is not thus that you should regard It, The truths 
and the rules which I have set forth, let them, after I am gone, 
be the Teacher to you.” But in Buddhist writings, including 
the oldest Pali texts, Dharma or Dhamma has another important 
meaning. It signifies phenomenon or mental state (the two being 
identical for an idealistic philosophy) and comprises both the 
external and the internal world. Now the Dharma-kaya La 
emphatically not a phenomenon but- it may be regarded as the 
substratum or totality of phenomena or as that which gives 
phenomena whatever reality they possess and the double use 
of ihe word dharma rendered such divagations of meaning 
easier*, Hindus have a tendency to identify being and know¬ 
ledge, According to the Vedanta philosophy he who knows 
Brahman, knows that he himself is Brahman and therefore he 
actually is Brahman. In the same wav the true body of the 
Buddha is prajna or knowledge 3 . By this is meant a knowledge 
which transcends the distinction between subject and object and 
which sees that neither animate beings nor inanimate things 
have individuality or separate existence. Thus the Dharma- 
kaya being an intelligence which sees the illusory quality of the 
world and also how the illusion originates* may be regarded aa 
t he origin and ground of all phenomena. As such it is also called 
Tathagata-garbha and Dharma-dMtu, the matrix or storehouse 
of all phenomena. On the other hand* inasmuch as it Ib beyond 
them and implies thtir unreality, it may also be regarded as the 
annihilation of all phenomena, in other words as Nirvana. In 
fact the Dhanna-kaya (or Bhfita-tatbat4) is sometimes* defined 
m words similar to those which the Pali Canon makes the 
Buddha use when asked if the Perfect Saint exists after deaths 
it is neither that which is existence nor that which is non- 


1 Mulaftparir^j, SuL Vt, L 

' ,i,Ulbr ■<*“ E" ^ think ind U.iftg pro. 

“<£'“ T* OSS?,. * ,c •" lh« vi d Lk. 

, f** Prmjni.pinuniti, chap. nr. nw bftghmtn*. 

m ^ Ut , ™ Ilt **** n ° inferiof ewi tnlk-n the thwjiht a 

* Tit d mi *'hi n; of fmth. Tiilire Suxuki, p. op. 
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existence, nor that which is at once existence and non-existence 
nor that which is neither existence nor non-existence.” In more 
theological language it may be said that according to the genera] 
opinion of the Mahayanists a Buddha attains to Xirvana bv 
the very act of becoming a Buddha ant] is therefore beyond 
everything which we call existence. Yet the compassion which 
he feels for mankind and the good Karma which lie has accumu¬ 
lated cause a human image of him (Nirmaija-kiya] to appear 
among men for their instruction and a superhuman image, 
perceptible yet not material, to appear in Paradise. 


CHAPTER XIX 

MAHAY ANIST METAPHYSICS 

Thus the theory of the three bodies, especially of the Dhamm- 
ktkya, is bound up with a theory o( ontology: Metaphysics 
became a passion among the travellers of the Great Vehicle as 
psychology had been in earlier times. They may indeed be 
reproached with being bad Buddhists since they insisted on 
speculating on those questions which Got&mft had dec lured to 
Lc unprofitable and incapable of an answer Ln human language. 
He refused to pronounce on the whence: the whither and the 
nature of things, but bade his disciples walk in the eightfold 
path and analyse the human mind, because such analysis con¬ 
duces to spiritual progress. India was the last country in the 
world whore such restrictions were likely to be observed. Much 
Mahayanist literature is not religious at all but simply meta¬ 
physics treated in an authoritative and ecclesiastical manner. 
The nature and origin ol the world are discussed as freely as in 
the Vedanta and with similar results; the old ethics and psy¬ 
chology receive scant, attention. Yet the difference is less than 
might be supposed. Anyone who reads these treatises and 
notices the number of apparently eternal beings and the talk 
about the universal mind is likely to think the old doctrine that 
nothing has an atman or soul, has been forgotten. Bui this 
impression is not correct; the doctrine of Nairdimyam is asserted 
$o uncompromisingly that front one point of view it may be 
said that oven Buddhas do not exist. The meaning of this 
doctrine La that no being or object contains an unchangeable 
permanent self, which lives unaltered in the same or in different 
bodies. On the contrary individual existences consist of nothing 
but a collection of skandhas or a $antdna t a succession or series 
of mental phenomena. In the Pali hooks this doctrine is applied 
chiefly to the soul and psychological enquiries. The Mahay ana 
applied it to the external world and proved by ingenious argu¬ 
ments that nothing at all exists. Similarly the doctrine of 
Karma is maintained, though it is seriously modified by the 
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admission that merit can be transferred from one personality 
to another. The .Mahayana continued to teach that an act once 
performed affects a particular series of mental states until its 
effect ia exhausted, or in popular language that an individual 
enjoys or suffers through a series of births the consequences 
of previous acts. Even the instance of Amit&bha s paradise, 
though it strains the doctrine of Karma to the utmost, does 
not repudiate it. For the believer perforins an act—to wit, 
the invocation of Amitabha—to which has been attached the 
wonderful result that the performer is reborn in a blessed state. 
This is not essentially different from the idea found in the Pali 
Canon that attentions paid to a Buddha may be rewarded by 
a happy rebirth in heaven 1 . 

Mahayanist metaphysics, like all other departments of this 
theology" are beset by "the difficulty that the authorities who 
treat of them arc not always in accord and do not pretend to 
be in accord. The idea that variety is permissible in belief and 
conduct is deeply rooted in later Buddhism: there are many 
vehicles, some better than others no doubt and some very 
ramshackle, but all are capable of conveying their passengers 
to salvation. Nominally the Malmyona was divided into only 
two schools of philosophy: practically every important treatise 
propounds a system with features of its own. The two schools 
are the YogacAras and Madhynanikas*. Both are idealists and 
deny the reality of the external world, but whereas the Yogacdraa 
(also called VijuAnavAdittfl) admit that Vijii&na or consciousness 
and the eerie* of states of which it consists are real, the Madhya- 
miknd refuse the title of reality to both the subjective and the 
objective world and hence gained a reputation of being complete 
nihilists. Probably the Mkdhyamikas are the older school, 

Both schools attach importance to the distinction between 
relative and absolute knowledge. Relative knowledge ia true for 
human beings living in the world: that is to say it ia not more 
false than the world of appearance in which they live. The 
Hinayunist doctrines are true in this sense. Absolute knowledge 

1 E.g. » Hahipttieib. Sul, Iv, GT.tb* Buddha saw "There hi* been laid up by 
Cumin the smith (who hid given him hi* lut aul) a harm* redounding to length 
of life, to good fortune, to good fame, to tk* f nl trthWW of hwwn, and trf aoTereign 
power," 

t Strictly Ipcaking MadhyamoJu is the name of the school Mildhy amika of it* 
adherent*. Both forma are U*sd, tf. JUdhyamalmViriki* »od aiadhyamikaeitlv 
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risen above the world of appearance and is altogether true but 
difficult to express in words. The Yqg&cara makes three 
divisions, dividing the inferior knowledge into two, It dis¬ 
tinguishes first iltusoiy knowledge fpnriiafpifojsuchaflmistaking 
a piece of rope for a snake or belief in the existence of individual 
souls. Secondly knowledge which depends on the relations of 
things (paratantra) and which though not absolutely wrong is 
necessarily limited, such as belief in the real existence of ropes 
and snakes. And thirdly absolute knowledge [jxirinishpartim)^ 
which understands all things as the manifestation of an under¬ 
lying principle. The Madhyaruikas more simply divide knowledge 
into samvriti-witya and paramdriha-satya, that is the truth of 
everyday life and transcendental truth. The world and ordinary 
religion with its doctrines and injunctions about good works arc 
real and true as samrHli but in absolute truth (paramdrthajn] 
we attain Nirvana and then the world with its human Buddhas 
and its gods exists no more. The word Autiyam or toynAf, that 
is void t is often used as the equivalent of paramdrtham. Void 
must be understood as meaning not an abyss of nothingness 
but that which is found to be devoid of all the attributes which 
we try to ascribe to it. The world of ordinary experience is not 
void, for a great number of statements can be made about it, 
but absolute truth is void, because nothing whatever can be 
predicated of it. Yet even this colourless designation is not 
perfectly accurate 1 , because neither being nor not-being can bo 
predicated of absolute truth. It is for tlus reason, namely that 
they admit neither being nor not-being but something between 
the two, that the followers of Nagarjuna are known as the 
Madhyainikas or school of the middle doctrine, though the 
European reader is tempted to say that their theories are 
extreme to the point of being a reducito ad absurdum of the 
whole system, Yet though much of their logic seems late and 
useless sophistry, its affinity to early Buddhism cannot be denied. 
The fourfold proposition that the answer to certain questions 
cannot be any of the statements “is/' “is not," "both is and 
is not," “neither is nor is not / 1 is part of the earliest known 
stratum of Buddhism. The Buddha himself is represented as 

1 na>~H Sunydm ill na vaktaTjam aidnyam ki tu btiavet Uthayncn, 

Tictbli nyaifr «ti prijS-iptyurtlkimi tu kathyUc. l ^Il cannot be called void or not 
told or both or neither but in order to fomehqv indicate it, it H catted &&n r vatL lfc 
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saying 1 that most people hold either to a belief in being or to 
a belief in not being; But neither belief is possible for one who 
considers the question with full knowledge. “That things have 
being is one extreme: that things have no being is the other 
extreme. These extremes have been avoided by the Talhagats 
and it is a middle doctrine that he teaches,’* namely, dependent 
origination as explained in the chain of twelve links. The 
Madhyamika theory that objects have no absolute and inde¬ 
pendent existence but appear to exist in virtue of their relations 
is a restatement of this ancient dictum. 

The Mahayanist doctors find an ethical meaning in their 
negations. If things possessed. jiciMni, real, absolute, self- 
determined existence, then the four truths and especially the 
cessation of suffering and attainment of sanctity would be 
impossible. For if things were due not to causation but to their 
own sell-determining nature (and the Hindus always seem to 
understand real existence in this sente) cessation of evil and 
attainment of the good would be alike impossible: the four 
Noble Truths imply a world which is in a state of constant 
becoming, that is a world which is not really existent. 

But for all that the doctrine of iunyaM. as stated in the 
Mldhyamika aphorisms ascribed to Nagarjuna leaves an im¬ 
pression of audacious and ingenious sophistry. After laying 
down that every object in the world exists only in relation to 
every other object and has no self-existence, the treatise pro* 
ceeds to prove that rest and motion are alike impossible. We 
speak about the path along which we are passing but there is 
really no such thing, for if we divide the path accurately, it 
always proves separable into the part wliich has been passed 
over and the part which will be passed over. There is no part 
which is being passed over. This of course amounts to a denial 
of the existence of present time. Time consists of past and 
future separated by an indivisible and immeasurable instant, 
The minimum of time which has any meaning for ua implies 
a change, and two elements, a former and a subsequent. The 
present minute or the present hour are fallacious expressions 1 . 

1 Situ. Nik. XKTT. W, 10. 

i GdOimfl, the founder of the Njiya phUoMphy. xlto admitted the (Ofta of the 
■mnmrnts against the ex3atea.se of piwml taw hut regard^ l, iens M » nduttio ad 
abivrdttm, Shadworth Hadgion in hu Philo tophi/ of RtfitttiuH, raL L p, 253 also 
treat* ot question. 
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Therefore no one ever tspeuixing along a path. Again you cannot 
logically say that the passer is passing, for the sentence is 
redundant; the verb adds nothing to the noun and vice verm: 
hut oil the other hand you dearly cannot say that the non- 
passer is passing. Again if yon soy that the passer and the 
passing are identical, you overlook the distinction between the 
agent and the act and both become unreal. But you cannot 
maintain that the purser is different from the passing, for a 
passer as distinct from passing and passing as distinct from a 
passer have no meaning. " But how can two entities exist at 
all, if they exist neither as identical with one another nor as 
different from one another?" 

The above, though much abridged, gives an idea of the logic 
of these siltras. They proceed to show that all manner of things, 
such as the five skandhas, the elements, contact, attachment, 
fire and fuel, origination, continuation and extinction have no 
real existence. Similar reasoning is then applied to religious 
topics: the world of transmigration as well as bondage and 
liberation are declared non-existent. In reality no soul is in 
bondage and none is released 1 . Similarly Karma, tho Buddha 
himself, the four truths. Nirvana and the twelve finks in the 
chain of causation are all unreal. This is not a declaration of 
scepticism. It means that the Buddha as a human or celestial 
being and Nirvana as a state attainable in this world are con¬ 
ceivable only in connection with this world and therefore, like 
the world, unreal. No religious idea can enter into the unreal 
(that is the practical) life of the world unless it is itself unreal. 
This sounds a topsy turvy argument but it is really the same as 
the Advaita doctrine. The Vedinta is on the one hand a scheme 
of salvation for liberating souls which transmigrate unceasingly 
in a world ruled by a personal God. But when true knowledge 
is attained, the soul sees that it is identical with the Highest 
Brahman and that souls which are in bondage and God who 
rules the world are illusions like t he world itself. But the Adv&ita 
has at least a verbal superiority over the MtLdhynmika philosophy, 
for in its terminology Brahman is the real and the existent con¬ 
trasted with the world of illusion, The result of giving to what 
tho Advent a calls the real and existent the name of £uny&ta or 

1 Tk S-iinktiyi ptiijoBophy makes a Jiimtlur sLitememt p though fox different 
reuatu. 
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void is disconcerting' To say that everything without distinction 
is non-existent is much the same as saying that everything is 
existent. It only means that a wrong sense is habitually given 
to the word exist, as if it meant to be self-contained and without 
relation to other objects. Unless we can make a verbal contrast 
and assert that there is something which does exist, it seems 
futile to insist on the unreality of the world. Yet this mode of 
thought is not confined to text-books on logic. It invades the 
scriptures, and appears (for instance) in the Diamond Cutter 1 
which is still one of tho most venerated books of devotion in 
China and Japan, In this work the Buddha explains that a 
Bodhisattva must resolve to deliver all living beings and yet 
must understand that after he has thus delivered innumerable 
beings, no one has been delivered. And why! Because no ono 
is to be called a Bodhisattva for whom there exists the idea of 
a being, or person. Similarly a saint does not think that he is 
a saint, for if he did so think, he would believe In a self, and a 
person. There occur continually in this work phrases cast in 
the following form: " what was preached as a store of merit, that 
was preached as no store of merit® by the Tath&gata and there¬ 
fore it is called a store of merit. If there existed a Btore of merit, 
the Tathagata would not have preached a store of merit.” That 
is to say, if I understand this dark language rightly, accumulated 
merit is part of the world of illusion which we live in and by 
speaking of it as he did the Buddha implied that it, like every¬ 
thing else in the world, is really non-existent. Did it belong to 
the sphere of absolute truth, he would not have spoken of it as 
if it were one of the things commonly but erroneously supposed 
to exist. Finally we are told of the highest knowledge “Even 
the smallest thing is not known or perceived there ; therefore it 
is called the highest perfect knowledge.” That is to say perfect 
knowledge transcends all distinctions \ it recognises the illusory 
nature of all individuality and the truth of sameness, the never- 
changing one behind the ever-changing many. In this sense it 
is said to perceive nothing and know nothing. 

Ono might expect that a philosophy thus prone to use the 

i Vainnwhedjii. Sec 8.K.E. veJ, sux. It tras tfanilited Lot* Chine* by 
Knm&nijtv! (3S4-4I7 ia), 

* 0f ,|| uilsfr repetition! of the «nif formula, beings, ideas, good liii ng s, 
oK., etc. 
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language of extreme nihilism would slip into a destructive, or 
at least negative system. But Mahayanism was pulled equally 
strongly in the opposite direction by the popular and mytho¬ 
logical elements which it contained and was on the whole 
inclined to theism and even polytheism quite as much aa to 
atheism and acoamism. A modem Japanese writer' says that 
Dliarma-kaya “may l>c considered to be equivalent to the 
Christian conception of the Godhead.” This is excessive as ft 
historical statement of the view current in India during the early 
centuries of our era, but it does seem true that Dharmu.4ca.ya was 
made the equivalent of the Hindu conception of Param Brahma 
and also that it is very nearly equivalent to the Chinese Tao s . 

The work called A icakening of Faith* and ascribed to 
Asvaghoeha is not extant in Sanskrit but was translated into 
Chinese in 653 a.b. Its doctrine is practically that of the 
Yogacara school and this makes the ascription doubtful, but it 
is a most important treatise. It is regarded as authoritative in 
China and Japan at the present day and it illustrates the triple 
tendency of the Mahayane towards metaphysics, mythology, 
and devotional piety. It declares that faith has four aspects. 
Three of these are the three Jewels, or Buddha, the Law and 
the Church, and cover between them the whole field of religion 
and morality as generally understood. The exposition is tinged 
with a fine unselfish emotion and tells the believer that though 
he should strive not for his own emancipation but for the 
salvation of others yet he himself receives unselfish and super¬ 
natural assistance. He is remembered and guarded by Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas in all quarters of the Universe who are 
eternally trying to liberate mankind by various expedients 
(upnya). By expedient is meant a modified presentment of the 
truth, which is easier of comprehension and, if not the goal, at 
least on the road to it, such as the Paradise of Amitabha*. 

1 Shaku. Srhfwm * fi/ a BmitiAiai Abbot* p, It, 

1 Str fi.hr a Eimph find dive statement oE ihcw ntftcruuc dfltliinea a 

f h irnntri[t little bock erdk-d Wu Wti H P BqreL 

1 Truncated from the ChElirw by Teitaro Buxtiki, IfrQO. The tnanalatkin mml 
be used »sth caff, aa its Fre-qi^fit ul i he word jonJ mny load tu mi a linden landing, 

* Aasuga’i work Mahdyfim frdHsufdrfl (Edited and Iran “hied by 51 L^vl) 
which Ccivtra much of the lo-fflr gramd W ftitant La Saxuknl aa nell eu in Chi Beau 
ftnd TaV’tan translations* h ll 4 lucid and authoritative treatise but dun not 
appCaf to have r-vvr hern pepplv, qr to bo read now in the Far East. Fur 
let Mho JfwM, I9M. p, 
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But tliQ remaining aspect of faith , which is the one that the 
author puts first in his enumeration, and treats at great length, is 
“to believe in the fundamental truth, that is to think joyfully 
of suchness,’’ By suchness (in Sanskrit Jdiufa-f<itAa/if,in Chinese 
Chin ju) is meant absolute truth as contrasted with the relative 
truth of ordinary experience 1 . The word is not illuminating nor 
likely to excite religious emotion and the most that can be said 
for it ts that it is less dreary than the void of Nagarjuna. 
Another and more positive synonym is dharinn-dh&iu, the all- 
embracing totality of things. It is only through our ignorance 
and subjectivity that thing? appear distinct and individuate. 
Could we transcend this subjectivity, isolated objects would 
cease to exist. Things in their fundamental nature cannot be 
named or explained: they are beyond the range of language and 
perception: they have no signs of distinction but possess absolute 
sameness (samata). From this totality of things nothing can be 
excluded and to it nothing can be added. Yet it is also gdnyata, 
negation or the void, because it cannot be said to possess any 
of the attributes of the world we live in: neither existence nor 
non-existence, nor unity nor plurality can be predicted of it. 
According to the celebrated formula of Nagarjuna known as 
the eight Xos there is in it “neither production, {ttfpdda) nor 
destruction (uecAedb) nor annihilation {-nirodha) nor persistency 
(msMid) nor unity (ci&rtha) nor plurality {ntindrthu) nor coming 
in (^snuina} nor going out (nirgama).” But when we perceive 
that both subject ond object are unreal we also sec that suchness 
is the one reality and from that point of view it may be regarded 
as the Dharma-kaya of all Buddhas. It is also called Tathigata- 
garbha, the womb or store-house of the Buddha, from which all 
individual existences are evolved under the law of causation, 
but this aspect of it is already affected by ignorance, for in 
Bhffta-tathata as known in the light of the highest truth there 
is neither causation nor production. The Yogacara, employs the 
word iinyatd (void), though not so much as its sister school, 
but it makes special use of the term dhya-vijiidnn. the receptacle 
or store of consciousness. This in so far as it Is superindividual 
is an aspect of suchness, but when it affirms and particularises 
itself it becomes eiffa. that is the human mind, or to be more 

* Tho dwensaion of lalhati in KslhArUthu, in, S *»mi to petard an early 
phj.Bc of these ip^mitLioiu, 
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accwat® the substratum of the human mind from which is 
developed twanew, or the principle of will, sc If “consciousness and 
self-affirmation. Similarly the Vedanta philosophy, though it 
has no term corresponding to alaya-rijMna, U familiar with the 
idea that Brahman is in one aspect immeasurable and all- 
embracing but Ln another is infinitesimal and dwells in the 
human heart: or that Brahman after creating the world entered 
into it. Again another aspect of suchness is enlightenment 
(fexttO. that is absolute knowledge free from the limitations of 
subject and object. This “is the universal Dltarma-kaya of the 
Tathagatas" and on account of this ail Tathfigatas are spoken 
of as abiding in enlightenment a priori . This enlightenment may 
be negative (as SHny&ta) in the sense that it transcends all 
relations but it may also be affirmative and then “it transforms 
and unfolds itself, whenever conditions are favourable, in the 
form of a Tath&gata or some other form in order that all beings 
may be induced to bring their store of merit to maturity 1 .” 

It will be seen from the above that the absolute truth of the 
Mahay&nists varies from a severely metaphysical conception, 
the indescribable thing in itself, to something very like an all- 
pervading benevolent essence which from time to time takes 
shape in a Buddha. And here we see how easy is the transition 
from the old Buddhism to a form of pantheism. For if we admit 
that the Buddha is a superhuman intelligence appearing from 
time to time according to a certain law, we add little to this 
statement by saying that the essence or spirit of the cosmos 
manifests itself from time to time us a Buddha. Only, such 
words as essence or spirit are not really correct. The world of 
individuals is the same as the highest truth, the same as the 
Dharma-kaya, the same as Nirvana. It is only through ignorance 
that it appears to be different and particularized. Ignorance, 
the essence of which consists in believing in the distinction 
between subject and object, is also called defilement and the 
highest truth passes through various stages of defilement ending 
with that where under the influence of egoism and passion the 
external world of particulars is believed to be every thing. But 
the various stages may influence one another* so that under ft 
higher influence the mind which is involved in subjectivity 

» of F<ji/A,ToiUrti Suguki, pj>. 62 rtlid TO. 

* The pt«KH i» generally called Vimm or perfuming. 
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begins to long for Nirvana. Yet Nirvana is not some thing 
different from or beyond the world of experience; it does not 
really involve annihilation of the &kandhas. Just as in the 
Adv&ifa he who has the true knowledge sees that ho himself 
and every thing else is Brahman, so for the Mahayanist all things 
are seen to be Nirvana, to be the Dharma-k&rya, It is sometimes 1 
said that there are four kinds of Nirvana (a) absolute Nirvana, 
which is a synonym of the Dharma-kaya and in that sense 
universally present in all beings, (6) upadhi^sha^nirvana, the 
state of enlightenment which can be attained during life* while 
the body with its limitations still remains, (e) anupadhisesha- 
nirvana* a higher degree of the same state attained after death 
when the hindrances of the body are removed, (d) Nirvana 
without abode or apratishthita^nirvana. Those who attain to 
this understand that there is no real antithesis between SaniBara 
and Nirvana*: they do not seek for rest or emancipation but 
devote themselves to beneficent activity and to leading their 
fellows to salvation. Although these statements that Nirvana 
and Samsara arc the same aits not at all in the manner of the 
older Buddhism, yet this ideal of disinterested activity combined 
with Nirvana la not inconsistent with the portrait of Gotama 
preserved in the Pali Canon, 

The Mahay^anist Buddhism of the Far East makes free use 
of such phrases as the Buddha in the heart, the Buddha mind 
and the Buddha nature. These seem to represent such Sanskrit 
terms as Buddhatva and Bodhicitta which can receive either 
an ethical or a metaphysical emphasis* The former line of 
thought is well shown in Santideva 3 who treats. Bodhicitta as 
the initial impulse and motive power of the religious life, com¬ 
bining intellectual illumination and unselfish devotion to tho 
good of others* Thus regarded it is a guiding and stimulating 
principle somewhat analogous to the Holy Spirit in Christianity. 
But the Bodhicitta la also the essential quality of a Buddha 
(and tho Holy Spirit too te a member of the Trinity) and in so 
far as a man has the Bodhicitta he is one with all Buddhas. 

I VLjftir^mitra gaatra. Chines* Tension quoted by TeitATO $nrnki> Outline* o/ 
MzMpdm Buddhism, p. 343 Apparency balk apddht And upadhi Art used in 
EuddhiBt Sanskrit. Upidi ll the Fall form. 

* So the Midhy&mikA gutn fixr. 10) st*l« that thm i* no difference bet ween 
Saipstk And NinriAL €f. Tagore* Smlkanfi. pp. 160-164. 

J Eg. iJodtiicAfyiTittMA, chap, u calksd pmae of tho BodhiaitLa. 
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This conception is jjerhaps secondary in Buddhism but it is also 
as old as the Upanishads and only another form of the doctrine 
that the spirit in every man (antaryimin) is identical with the 
Supreme Spirit. It is developed in many works still popular in 
the Far East 1 and was the fundamental thesis of Bodhidharmn, 
the founder of the Zen school. But the practical character of 
the Chinese and Japanese has led them to attach more import¬ 
ance to the moral and intellectual side of this doctrine than to 
the metaphysical and pantheistic side. 

1 E.y. tfw rNnnjio. 1304J, from Nigaj]un*i 

and pinh lun* tmciakW tram S&irftmatJ (NMijin, 


CHAPTER XX 

MAHAYANIST SCRIPTURES 


In d previous chapter I havo discussed the Puli Canon and I 
shall subsequently have something to say about the Chinese 
and Tibetan Canons, which are libraries of religious and edifying 
works rather than sacred books similar to the Vedas or the 
Bible. My present object is to speak of the Sanskrit literature, 
chiefly slitres, which appeared contemporaneously with the rise 
of Mahayanisiu in India, 

The Mahay an 1st scriptures are the largest body of sacred 
writings extant m the world, but it is not easy either to define 
the limits of the Canon or to say when it was put together. 
According to a common tradition Kanishka played for the 
Church of the Great Vehicle much the same part as Asoka for 
the Theravudins and summoned a Council which wrote com* 
mentaries on the Tripitaka. This may be reasonably held to 
include a recension of the text commented on but we do not 
know what that text was, and the brief and perplexing accounts 
of the Council which we possess indicate not that it gave its 
imprimatur to Mahayanist sutrus but that it was specially 
concerned with the Abhidbarma works of the Sarv&stivadin 
school. 

In any case no Canon formed in the time of Kanishka can 
have been equivalent to the collections of writings accepted to* 
day in China and Tibet, for they contain works later than any 
date which can be assigned to his reign, as do also the nine 
sacred books revered in Nepal. It was agreed among Indian 
Buddhists that the scriptures were divided among the three 
Pi takas or baskets, but wo may surmise tliat there was no 
unanimity as to the precise contents of each basket* In India 
the need for unanimity in such matters is not felt. The Brah* 
mans always recognized that the most holy and most jealously 
preserved scriptures could exist in various recensions and the 
Mahabharata shows how generations of respectful and un¬ 
critical hearers may allow adventitious matter of all sorts to 
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be incorporated in. a work. Some thing ol the same kind happened 
with the Piukas, We know that the Pali recension which we 
possess was not the only one, for fragments of a Sanskrit version 
have been discovered. 

There was probably a large floating literature of autras, often 
presenting several recensions of the same document worked up 
in different ways. Just as additions were made to the list of 
Uponiahads tip to the middle ages, although the character of 
the Later works was different from that of the earlier, so new 
siitras, modem in date and in tone, were received in the capacious 
basket. And Just as the Puranos were accepted as sacred books 
without undermining the authority of the Vedas, ao new 
Buddhist scriptures superseded without condemning the old 
ones. Various Mahay atiist schools had their own versions of the 
Vi nay a which apparently contain the same rules as the Pali 
text but also much additional narrative, and Asanga quotes 
from works corresponding to the Pali NiMyas, though his 
doctrine belongs to another age 1 . The Abhidharma section of 
the Pali Canon seems however to have been peculiar to the 
Therav4da school. The SarvAetivkdm Pitaka. of the same name 
was entirely different and, judging from the Chinese Canon, the 
Mahayamste gave the title to philosophic works by such authors 
as Asanga and Vasubandhu, some of which wore described as 
revelations from Mai trey a, 

Specially characteristic of Mahayanist Buddhism are the 
Yaipulya 3 sutraa, that is sutraa of great extension or develop¬ 
ment. These works, of which the Lotus is an example* follow 
the same scheme aa the older sutras but are of wider scope and 
on a much larger scale* for they often consist of twenty or more 
chapter. They usually attempt to give a general exposition of 
the whole Dharma, or at least of some aspect of it which is 

1 In tho he quotes frequently from lira Sana yukta and 

Eki!rlttn Agiimu, wnuBpandin^ to Um Samyutta and Anjjultara Kikiyaa of thft 
Pali 

1 A reading Vtitalya has a 1*0 found m mnaiuacripte of the Lotus 

diaoomed at Koah^ar m 4 it is auggested thru the *ord may trier to ttt© sect of 
VrtuUiLA or Vetulyakw mentioned in tbfr Commentary m the Katbavafthu u 
holding that tbs Buddha nnlly rv HI allied m thr TiuhjU Leaven anil sent a phantom 
to reprint him in the Vnartd and that it wu Anandm not the Buddha, who 
preached the l*W. Sec Kern, Ftrf. ra MtA. Jer K- dJt- f. WefenacAupjm Lctitrk., 
R. 4 D. VCD. pp, 312-0, Annie rdam. 1907, and De la Vad£e PgumhTi notiM of 
Om article in J.R.A.S. 1907. pp- 434 dJ. But thii intorpiet Allan does not *mm 
very probable. 
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extolled as sufficient for the right conduct of life. The chief 
speaker is usually the Buddha, who is introduced as teaching 
on the Vulture Peak, or some other well-known locality, and 
surrounded by a great assemblage many of whom are super¬ 
human beings. The occasion of the discourse is commonly 
signalized by his sending forth rays of light which illuminate the 
universe until the scene includes other worlds, As early as the 
Angutt&ra Nikaya* we find references to the danger of a taste 
for ornate and poetic sutras and these compositions seem to be 
the outcome of that taste. The literary ideas and methods which 
produced them are illustrated by the Sutr&lankkra, of A$va- 
gliosha, a collection of edifying tales, many of which use the 
materials supplied by the Pali Nikayas and Vbmya but present 
them in a more effective and artistic form. It was thought a 
pious task to amplify and embellish the sim ple narratives handed 
down by tradition. 

T he ' Mahay an ist scriptures are composed in Sanskrit not in 
Pali,but it is only rarely—for instance in the works of Asvaghosha 
—that Buddhist Sanskrit conforms to the rules of the classical 
language. Usually the words deviate from this standard both 
in form and meaning and often suggest that the text as we have 
it ts a sanskritLccd version of an older work in some popular 
dialect, brought into partial conformity with literary mage. In 
the poetical portions, this process of sanskritizatiou encountered 
greater difficulties than in prose, because metre and prosody 
often refused to admit the changes required by grammar, so 
that this poetical dialect cannot be called either Sanskrit, Pali 
or MagadM but remains a mixture of learned and popular 
speech. But Sanskrit did not become a sacred language for the 
Mahayanista like Latin for Roman Catholics, It is rather Pali 
which" has assumed this position among the Hinayanista, for 
Burmese and Sinhalese translations of the Pi takas acquired no 
authority. But in the north the principle 5 that every man might 
read the Buddha’s word in bis own vernacular was usually 
respected: and the populations of Central Asia, the Chinese, the 
Tibetans, and the Mongols translated the scriptures into their 

1 iv. 190. 9, 

• Sm CWUvaggV V. W. The nieming evidently i» th*t the Buddhas words ere 
net tn be enshrined in in artificial literary form which will prevent then# Crom 
being popnkr. 
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own languages without attaching any superstitious importance 
to the original words, unless they were Dharanis or spells. 

About the time of the Christian era or perhaps rather earlier, 
greater use began to be made of writing for religious purposes. 
The old practice of reciting the scriptures was not discontinued 
but no objection was made to preserving and reading them in 
written copies. According to tradition, the Pali scriptures were 
committed to writing in Ceylon during the reign of Vattagamani, 
that is according to the most recent chronology'about 20 e.c., 
and Kanishka caused to be engraved on copper plates the com¬ 
mentaries composed by the council which he summoned, fn 
Asvaghcsha 1 we find the story of a Brahman who casually taking 
up a book Lo pass the time lights on a copy of the Sutra of the 
Twelve Causes and is converted. But though the Buddhists 
remained on the whole true to the old view that the important 
thing was to understand and disseminate the substance of the 
Master’s teaching and not merely to preserve the text os if it 
were a sacred formula, still we see growing up in Mahayanist 
works ideas about the sanctity and efficacy of scripture which 
are foreign to the Pali Canon. Many snlras (for instance the 
Diamond Cutter) extol themselves as all-sufficient for salvation; 
the Prajfia-pimmita commences with a salutation addressed not 
m usual to the Buddha but to the work itself, as if it were 
a deity, and Hodgson states that the Buddhists of Nepal 
worship their nine sacred books. Nor was the idea excluded 
that certain words, especially formula or spells called Dhar&nT, 
have in them selves a mysterious efficacy and potency*. Some 
of these are cited and recommended in the Lotus 3 . In so far as 
the repetition of sacred words or spells is regarded os an integral 
part of the religious life, the doctrine has no warrant in the 
earlier teaching. It obviously becomes more and more pro¬ 
minent in later works. But the idea itself is old, for it is dearly 
the same that produced a belief in the B rah manic mantras, 
particularly the mantras of the Atharva Veda, and early 
Buddhism did not reject mantras in their proper place. Thus 4 
the deities present themselves to the Buddha and offer to teach 
him a formula which will protect his disciples from the attacks 
of evil spirits, Hsiian Chuang even states that the council which 

1 SuiniUnkir*. i, 2. 

1 Stf W.nltlclJ, H The Dhirarji cult" in Othtnat. Zhft. lUli, ]ip. l£j it. 

* Chap. XXlj whJtrb ia huwtvcr a IbLbt addition. 4 Dkg. Nik. 32* 
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Kiit at rtajit^rihii after (lie Buddha’s death compiled five PUakas, 
one of which consisted of Dhfi ran is 1 , and it may be that the 
collection of such texts was begun as early as the collection of 
discourses and rules. But for many centuries there is no evidence 
that they were in any way confounded with the Dharma. 

The Mahay anist scriptures are so voluminous that not even 
the clergy wore expected to master any considerable part of 
them®. Indeed they make no claim to he a connected whole. 
The theory was rather that there were many vehicles plying on 
the road to salvation and many guide books. No traveller 
thought of taking the whole library but only a few volumes 
which suited him. Most of the Chinese and Japanese sects 
avowedly base themselves upon three sutras, selected according 
to the taste of each school from the hundreds quoted in cata¬ 
logues. Thus the T'ien-t'ai sect has for its scriptures the Lotus, 
the Nirvana-sutra and the Prajiiu-paramitd, while the Shin-shu 
sect admits only the three Amidist sutras. 

The following are the names of some of the principal 
Mahayanist scriptures. Comparatively few of them hove been 
published in Europe and some exist only in Chinese or Japanese 
translations. 

1 , Prajna-parainilA or transcendental knowledge® is a 
generic name given to a whole literature consisting of treatises 
on the doctrine of sunvatiL, which vary greatly in length. They 
are classed as sutras, being described as discourses delivered by 
the Buddha on the Vulture Peak. At least ten are known, 
besides excerpts which are sometimes described as substantive 
works. The great collection translated into Chinese by Haiian 
Chuang is said to consist of 200,000 verses and to comprise 
sixteen different sutras*. The earliest translation of one of these 
treatises into Chinese (Nanjio, 5 ) was made about 170 a.u. and 


1 Watt*FI) I r Ca?» CAictui?, it* p* 160. 

* The MihAvylit patti (A3] a list of 105 siiras. 

* Xiao wanl pinm-Hi mrarta AS M adjective jote to ffe further *Kon or irons- 
Ctndf nL Am a feminine substantive it memne ft Unnscsndmil virtue or perfection. 

* Kee Wflil PrajAipdmmitd in Qatilm ifer pp. 15 

S.B/E, II.TS. Vfldjio, CsUlogtW Nai- 1-20 tn<3 RAjrrtdrakk Milm's .Vrpafat 
Budilhirt literature pp. 177 ft- Vcrsiane art mentioned coniisliit^ of 125,000 mtM. 
100.000 vmes. 25 h 0QO verse*, 10.000 verses anti SOUO rerwet mtptttivi&j. iBimilftlly 
mi Iho beflinhlng of the McULtamt* we nrt toll thel ihrt Epfe eunsislm <& BS00 
vermes* of £4.000 and of IGOjOOOj Of th-*ar (he k*t Ash| ssihoariM hu been 
pu hli^l i pd in I he fiihHtfk*™ Indim and the a*. vtsd oi 5a Las4huilk^ is in process 

l?i99 
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everything indicates that portions of the Pmjn4-pfLramit& are 
among the earliest Mahayanlst works and date from about the 
Brat century of our era. Prajfia not only means knowledge of 
the absolute truth, that is to say of 6unyata or the void, but is 
regarded as an ontological principle synonymous with Bodhi and 
Dharma-kiya, Thus Buddhas not only possess this knowledge 
in the ordinary sense but they are the knowledge manifest in 
human form, and Pmjiia. is often personified as a goddess. 
All these works lay great stress on the doctrine of sSunyati, and 
the non-existence of the world of experience, The longest re¬ 
cension is said to contain a polemic against tho Hinayana. 

The Diamond Cutter vs one of the best known of these trans¬ 
cendental treatises and the two Bhort workB called Heart of the 
Praju&pAramita, which are widely read in Japan, appear to be 
brief abstracts of the essence of this teaching. 

3. The Saddharma-pufldarlko, or Lotus of the Good Law*, 
is one of the best known Mahayauist sutras and is highly 
esteemed in China and Japan. It purports to be a discourse 
delivered by SAkyamuni on the Vulture Peak to an assemblage 
of Bodhisattvas. The Lotus clearly affirms the multiplicity of 
vehicles, or various ways of teaching the law, and also the 
eternity of the Buddha, but it does not emphasize, although it 
mentions, tho doctrine of gunyata. The work consists of two 
parts of which the second (chaps, xxi-xx.71) is a later addition. 
This second part contains spells and many mythological 
narratives, including one of an ancient Bodhisattva who burnt 
himself alive in honour of a former Buddha. Portions of the 
Lotus were translated into Chinese under the Western Twin 
Dynasty 263-316 a,D, and it is quoted in the Mahil-prajn&- 
p&ramit4-s&atra ascribed to Nagarjuna 3 . The fust part is 

Of pgbliciti-OO,. U L9 m prose* to that the eipramtiE! 11 verne" nppeajfl COt io mtnn 
ihit Urn wtitfc* W* Gilhii A KbctajinM Tuscan qI the Vajraccbcdiiha u edited in 
HoeraWe Mannmpt Remain* by Sten Kojidw, ThA SAoikril text edited by 
M&I Miillft in AnvcdeUi Oxemmm* 

1 Tlit Eyarnakrit text h4J been edited by Kem and N'imjio in Bibtiothtta Buddhita - 
by Bumoiif Afifttf de fa tonne Lei), 1952 xnd by Kern (Saddhanni- 
pundarikej in trot xxr, 

1 Thm appears Io hn¥o been nft earlier CtiEnew varaion at 255x0, but it hat 
befell loch Sen Nanjiu, p On* of the later Chinees. x^raLniu alludei to the 

ciulenre of twn ce»Ei93Qni rNanjio* No, L39}. See B,E-F- 0, 1911, p. 453, Frag¬ 
ments of a thnrte r and apparently wlior reesnilan cif the LotUa bnVe been discovered 
in E. Turkestan- See J,R>A.& 1913 h pp. 
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probably not later than the first century a.d. The Lotas Is 
unfortunately accessible to English readers only in a most 
unpoetic translation by the late Professor Kern, bat it is a great 
religious poem ’which starting from humanity regards religion 
as cosmic and universal, rather than something mainly con¬ 
cerned with our earth. The discourses o! Sftkyamuni are 
accompanied in it by stupendous miracles culminating in a 
grand cosmic phantasmagoria in which is evoked the stupa 
containing the body of a departed Buddha, that is a shrine 
containing the eternal truth. 

3. The LaUta-vistara 1 is a life of S^kyamuui up to the com¬ 
mencement of his mission. Though the setting of the story is 
miraculous and Buddhas and Bodhisattvas innumerable are 
freely spoken of, yet the work does not enunciate the character, 
istic Mabayanist doctrines so definitely as the other treatises 
here enumerated. It is said to have originally belonged to the 
school of the Sarr&ativAdina and to have been subsequently 
accepted by the M&hayanists, and though it is not an epic but 
a collection of ballads and legends, yet it often reads as if it 
were u preliminary study for A^vaghosha’s Buddhacarita. It 
contains Sanskrit versions of old legends, which are almost 
verbal renderings of the Pali test, but also new material and 
seems to be conscious of relating novelties which may arouse 
scepticism for it interrupts the narrative to anathematize those 
who do not believe in the miracles of the Nativity and to eattol 
the merits of faith (iraddhd not ftAafcfi)* It is probably coeval 
w ith the earlier Gandharan art but there are no facts to fix its 
date 1 . 

4, The Lankavat&ra 1 gives an account of the revelation of 
the good Law by Sikyamuni when visiting Lanka, It is pre¬ 
sumably subsequent to the period when Ceylon had become a 

1 Edited by Rajeddralak ttita in the BiWuthffn Indies and partially translated 
in the tame series. A Later critical edilion by Let maim, 1003-S. 

* The aarly Chinn* trwiuktiona s^cni dorabUuL One iald to have been mads 
uniter Ihe kter Him b» been leaf. See Sanjio P No. 159. 

* See Burdouf, /nJtnjdlicciKwi. pp, 45S ff- and J*R,Ar$* 1GQ5, pp- S31 S* R*jeil- 
tiraUEa Mitrm, Nt}*iUw Buddhirt litmlun, p. 113. A brief tmalyab is |fi™ id 
J*AJUL Jiice, 1W5 According to which the eutnt profeasaa to he the wort of a 
hdtti M l author, Jina- of the -clan of Katyayafifc bom fit Cusps, Ad edition of the 
Sanakrit test published by the Buddhist Test Society is fitted bdt I have not **en 
It. Chinese tradalfttidcu WM* made in 443 add 515 hot tho tin! i» ififiomplete and 
dwi not cttnWpo-n.J with oat Sanskrit test. 
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centre of Buddhism, but the story is pure fancy and unconnected 
with history or with older legends. It relates how the Buddha 
alighted on Mt Malaya in Lanka. Havana came to pay his 
respect* and asked for definitions of virtue and vice which were 
given. The Bod hUattva Mahanmti (apparently Mafijuari) pro- 
ceeded to propound a series of more abstruse questions which 
are answered at considerable length. The Lankfivat&ra repre¬ 
sents a mature phase of speculation and not only criticises the 
S4nkh va, Pasupata and other Hindu schools, but is conscious 
of the growing resemblance of Mahaynmsm to Brahmanic 
philosophy and tries to explain it. It contains a prophecy about 
K&garjuna and another which mentions the Guptas, and it 
appears to allude to the domination of the Huns, This allusion 
would make its date a* late as the sixth century but a translation 
into Chinese which is said to correspond with the Sanskrit text 
was made in 513. If so the barbarians referred to cannot be the 
Huns. An earlier translation made in 443 docs not agree with 
our Sanskrit text and perhaps the work existed in several 
recensions. 

5. The Suvarpa-prabhisa or Glitter of Gold 1 is a Vmpulya 
autra in many ways resembling the Lotus. It insists on the 
supernatural character of the Buddha. He was never really bom 
nor entered into Nirvana but is the Dharma-kaya, The scene 
is laid at Kajagriha and many Brahmanic deities are among the 
interlocutors. It was translated into Chinese about 420 a.d. and 
fragments of a translation into Uigur have been discovered in 
Turkestan 1 . The contents comprise philosophy, legends and 
spells. 

a. Ganda-vyuha* or the Structure of the World, which is 
compared to a bubble. The name is not found in the catalogue 
of the Chinese Tripitaka but the work is said to be the same as 
the Avataijisaka sutra which is popular in the Far East under 
the name of Hua-yen in Cliina or Ke-gon in Japan. The identity 
of the two books could not have been guessed from the extracts 
and analyses which have been published but is guaranteed by 

% Abtkract by Rpijrn Mir.ru, StpaUte BwtMirt Lit. p. $# L 

* Sc* Nanjio, No. 127 be id F. W. K. Muller in AbhandL K. Akai. 

far riwfiwcAfl/fcn. 1908, The Uignr text iw pobtiilud in JKbHtitaa Buddhita* 
1914, FrafnicnU of the Sanskrit keit have ulno b«n found in Tuikpitan, 

1 Atarsctbv Rfcj. Mitm* A r fpai*w Buddhist LiL pp. 90 0, The £iktlbilAGlUCcay a 
cite? the G TtyuliiL severnl tlme« ftod doea not mention the AvataWsaka. 
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high authorities 1 . It is possible however that the Gwjda-vyuha 
is only a portion of the larger work called Avataqi&aka. So far 
as can be judged from the extracts, this text preaches in a fully 
developed form, the doctrines of S&nyatft, Dharnia-kaya, the 
omnipresence of the Buddha and the redemption of the world 
by the exertions of Bodhisattvas. \et it seems to be early, for 
a portion of it was translated into Chinese about 170 a.d. 
(Nanjio, 102) and about 405 KuinarajEva translated a com¬ 
mentary on it ascribed to Xiig6xju.ni jKsuijio, lISO), 

7. Tat hagata-guhyaka. This work is known by the analysis 
of RajcndraUla Mitra from which it appears to be a Tantra of 
the worst class and probably late. Its proper title is said to be 
Sriguhyasamaja. W a tan a be states that the work catalogued by 
Nanjio under No. 1027 and translated into Chinese about 
1000 a.d. is an expurgated version of it. The Sikshuaainuccaya 
cites the Tathagata-guhya-sutra several times, The relations of 
these works to one another are not quite dear. 

8. Samadhiraja* is a Vyakarana or narrative describing 
different forms of meditation of wluch the fcamadhiraja is the 
greatest and best. The scene is laid on the Vulture’s Peak and 
the principal interlocutors are Sakyamuni nnd Candraprabha, 
a rich man of Rajagpha. it appears to be the same as the 
Candraprad ipa-sutra and is a complete and copious tresti^, 
which not only expounds the topic from which it takes its name 
but incidentally enumerates the chief principles of Mahayanisin. 
Watanabe* states that it Is the Yueh-teng-san mei-diing 
(Nanjio, 191) translated about 450 and again in 557 a.d. 

9. Dasabhumtivara 4 . An account of the ten stages in the 
career of a Bodhisattva before he can attain to Buddhahood. 
The scene is laid in the paradise of Indra where Sskyamuni was 
temporarily sojourning and the principal interlocutor is a Bodbi- 
aattva named Vojragarbha. It is said to be the same as the 
DaSabhiimika-sutra first translated into Chinese about 300 A,n. 

1 Tho flAlemcnt wu firat made <m tho mlhwilj dl TakhkiuU quolod by 
Wunternitz in <?m. fiwf. £if- «-1 p, 345. Wltuabe in J.R.AJi. 1#U, C63 mekra 
Ml equally definite itlteueot n* to tho identity a( iho let) wofta. The identity it 
confirmed by Fellict in J,A, 1014, U. pp. IIS-151. 

* Abe trad by Raj. Milra, Xtpalne BudiSkitl Lit, pp. SI ft Quoted io 
Santidev» > * BodhiCMy»V#ti», VUI. IWt 

> Sc* j.r.a.s. ion, sea 

* Abstract by Kaj. linn, „Ye|»fc« Dnddhi*t Lit. pp. 81 H. 
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(Nanjio, 105 and 110) but this work appears to be merely a 
portion of the Gairida-vyuha or Avatarpsakfl mentioned above, 
Thege nine works are all extant in Sanskrit and are known 
in Nepal as the nine Dharmas, the word Pharma being an 
abbreviation for Dharmaparydifa, revolution or exposition of the 
law, a term frequently used in the works themselves to describe 
a comprehensive discourse delivered by the Buddha. They are 
all quoted in the &ikshas&mticcaya # supposed to have been 
written about 650 a,d, No similar collection o! nine seems to 
be known in Tibet or the Far East and the origin of the selection 
is obscure. As however the list does not include the Svayambhti 
Pur&na, the principal indigenous scripture of Nepal, it may go 
back to an Indian source and represent an old tradition. 

Besides the nine Dharmas, numerous other sQtras exist in 
Sanskrit, Chinese, Tibetan and the languages of Central Asia. 
Few have been edited or translated and even when something is 
known of their character detailed information as to their conten ts 
is usually wanting. Among the better known am the following, 
10. One of the Sutras most read in China and admired 
localise its style has a literary quality unusual in Buddhist 
works is commonly know n as the Lcng-yen-ching. The full title 
is Sboud^ng-yen-san-mci-ching which la the Chinese trails- 
litteration of Surangama Samadhi 1 , This sutra is quoted by 
name in the ^iksh&samuccaya and fragments of tho Sanskrit 
text have been found in Turkestan 2 . The Surangama-Samadhi 
Sutra has been conjectured to be the same as the Samadhiraja p 
but the accounts of Kajendralala Mitra and Beal do not support 
this theory, Beal's translation leaves the impression that it 
resembles a Pali sutta. The scene is laid in the Jetavana with 
few miraculous accessories. The Buddha discusses with Anatida 
the location of the soul and after confuting his theories expounds 
the doctrine of the Dharma-kaya, The fragments found in 
Turkestan recommend a particular form of meditation, 

! 1 * Tanmatha informs us that among the many Mahayanist 
works which appeared in the reign of Kanfohkafe eon was the 

* TpuiriatMl in part by Beal, Aifeaa of BvMMti Stripiurt#, pp L 
TeiLaro Suzuki, Ouihna vf JfiiArfpdrtg, p, 1M. For nolicea al tho lest ^ 
Nanjio* Noil Ht, 1IJ8S. Fu-lfoten, chap. xlix. For the #qui?alenr^ of 
iin|-fn nniJ ^uranptM i« fiiaJiD l l com to No, 390 sleuJ Jaljm, MBhodi^ 1007 
tod Vuiliet, p. 175. 

1 SMSUuMf.eil UenUall, pp. S,9L and Hoorn Ip, i/onupcn>f mum'*#, l pp, JC5 (L 
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Ratna* kiita -dharma- pan' &y a in 1000 sections and tie Ratnakfita. 
is cited not only by the Sikshasamuccaya but by Asanga 1 . The 
Tibetan and Chinese canons contain sections with this name 
comprising forty-eight or forty-nine items among which are the 
three important treatises about Am it abba’s paradise and many 
dialogues called Parippecha, that is, questions put by some 
personage, human or superhuman, and furnished with appro¬ 
priate replies 1 . The Chinese Ratnakuta is said to have been 
compiled by Bodhiruchi (CG3-713 a.d.) but of course he w 
responsible only for the selection not for the composition of the 
works included. Section 14 of this Ratnakuta is said to bo 
identical with chapters 11 and 12 of the Mulaaarv&stivkdin 
Vinaya ", 

12. The Guna-karanda-vyuha and Karanda-vyuha are said 
to be two recensions of the same work, the first in verse the 
second in prose. Both are devoted to the praise of Av&lokita 
who is represented as the presiding deity of the universe. He 
has refused to enter Euddhahood him seif until all living 
creatures attain to true knowledge and js specially occupied in 
procuring the release of those who suffer in hell. The Guns- 
karaiida-vyuha contains a remarkable account of the origin of 
the world which is said to be absent from the prose version. 
The primeval Buddha spirit, Adi-Buddlm or Svayatnbhu, pro¬ 
duces Avalokita by meditation, and Avalokita produces the 
material world and the gods of Hinduism from his body, Siva 
from his forehead, Narky ana from bis heart and so on. Ah such 
doctrines are not known to have appeared in Indian Buddhism 
before the tenth century it seems probable that the versified 
edition is late. But a work with the title Ratna-karoud&ka- 
vyuha-sutra w as translated into Chinese in 270 and the Kiranda- 
vyuha is said to have been the Erst work translated into 
Tibetan 4 . 

1 Muhiiyeinii-nUit rcilim k* ra, Kit. 2B. 

1 E.f. the Riaiitra pak pArip^cchi edited tn Sanskrit by Float* H&JttflL 
BwtdAk-i, 1001* The SuBsStriL taxt n«emi to ajmro *rilh the Chinan* vermon* The 
real number of ultra* til the Ratiukuta lo be 40* twe being pearfierfj the tamo 

but represented n* Uttered rn different 

^ Them is (Wir>th?r eomewhut similar mlfeclioit ef &i 'lit** in the Chinese Ganun 
ealM T» Tii or Jlahi^iminfita but tLnhfce the RiLtuM[tt it seem* to contain few 
irell-fcittmft or pupular werki 

4 I know of these work* only by Raj, Ultra'* abstract*, Nepal. Bud, LiL pp. 95 
Kid 10R The pittflc text i* laid to have b«n pyblEahed in Sanikrit at Calcutta^ 1873, 
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13. The Kai'iLnU-pumlnrika 1 Or Lotus of Compassion is 
mainly occupied with the description of an imaginary continent 
called Padmodhatu, its Buddha and its many splendours. It 
exists in Sanskrit and was translated into Chinese about 400 a.d. 
(Xanjio, No. 142), 

14, The Mahavairocanibhisambbodhi called in Cliinese Ta- 
jib-ching or Great Sun sutra should perhaps be mentioned as it 
is the principal scrip I sire of the Chi v n-ycn (Japanese Shingon) 
school. It is a late work of unknown origin. It was translated 
into Chinese in 724 a.d. but the Sanskrit text has not been 
found. 

There are a great number of other sutras which are important 
for the history of literature, although little attention is paid to 
them by Buddhists at the present day. Such are the Mahayantst 
version of the Mahaparinirvapn recounting the death and burial 
of the Buddha and the Mah&sannip&ta-s&tra T which apparently 
includes the Suiyagorbha and Candragarbha sutras. All these 
works were translated into Chinese about 420 a.d. and must 
therefore be of respectable antiquity. 

Beside* the-sutras, there are many compositions styled 
Avaddnas or pious legends*. These, though recognized by 
Mahayanists, do not as a rule contain expositions of the Sunyata 
and Dhamm-kava and are not sharply distinguished from the 
more imaginative of the Hinaynnist scriptures*. But they 
introduce a multiplicity of Buddhas and Bodhisnttvas and 
represent Sakyamuni os a superhuman worker of miracles, 

They correspond in many respects to the Pali Vinaya but 
teach right conduct not so much by precept as by edifying 
stories and, like most Mahayanist works they jay Jess strew upon 
monastic discipline than on unselfish virtue exercised throughout 
successive existences. There are a dozen or more collections of 
Avadanas of which the most important are the Mnhavaatu and 
the Divyavftdana. The former * is an encyclopedic w ork which 
contains infer alia a life of Sakyamuni. It describes itself as 

1 IUj, Miira, Stpultv tiuJtUuH Lit pj>. 285 B. The Sanskrit teit m iniliUibed 
lor the Buddhut Tt-s.1 Sofiny, Calcutta, ISOS. 

* Avadinji h primarily ».emit andgloriuuiact; bent* an account cl suili a n a c |, 

* The Arirlunb ialafea (Frcr, A nntilr» da Static Cmivi, imi) bmbu lo be 
entMy HinA^uliftL 

1 3 WuhIek]], Etie Kamptoiiw* Muhd* 

i4U(t R IIXKf, “UihlVftKg' 1 iu 
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belonging to the Lokottaravldin^ a section of the Aiyamaha- 
swnghikas. The Loko ttara. v ad l ns were an ancient sect* pre¬ 
cursors of the Muh&yana rather than a branch of it, and much 
of the Mnh&vastii is parallel to the Pali Canon and may have 
been composed a century or two before our era. But other parts 
seem to belong to the Gandharan period and the mention of 
Chinese and Hunnish writing paints to a much later date 1 . If 
it was originally a Viitaya treatise, it has been distended out of 
all recognition by the addition of legends and anecdotes but it 
still retains a certain amount of matter found also in the Pali 
and Tibetan Vinayas. There were probably several racensions 
in w hich successive additions were made to the original nucleus. 
One interpolation is the lengthy and important section called 
Dasabhumika, describing the career of a Bodhisattva. It is the 
only part of the Maimvastu which can bo called definitely 
Mahayanist, The rest of the work marks a transitional stage in 
doctrine, just as its language is neither Prakrit or Sanskrit but 
some ancient vernacular brought into partial conformity with 
Sanskrit grammar. No Chinese translation is known. 

The Divyivadana 1 is a collection of legends r part of which 
hi known as the A^okavadaim and gives an edifying life of that 
pious monarch. This portion was translated into Chinese a,d. 
317-420 and the work probably dates from the third century 
of our era. It is loosely constructed: considerable portions of it 
seem to be identical with the Vinaya of the SarvasUvadins and 
others with passages in the works of Aavaghosha. 

The Avadnnas he on the borderland between scripture and 
pious literature which uses human argument and refers to 
scripture for its authority. Of this literature the Mahayanist 
church has a goodly collection and iho works ascribed to such 
doctors as A&vaghoaha, Nftg&fjnm* Aeanga and Vasubandhu 
hold a high place in general esteem. The Chinese Canon places 
many of them in the Pi takas (especially in the Abhidharcna 
Pitaka) and not among the works of miscellaneous writers. 

The Mahayanist scriptures ara still a living force. In Nepal 
the nine Dharmas receive superstitious homage rather than 

1 So Uw do tha words hik* {uLrtttagcO, Ujjheblmka {f Ufbekk P*U- 

yakuha (T Felfot], Thu ward Toglwi (L 120) m*V refer limply lo Uw practice of 
Voga and not to ike acJnwE trhich (rare this nnrne, 

1 Edited tv Coi*HI and Neil, LSSti. S» Xutjio, 1344. 
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intelligent study* but in Tibet and the Far East the Fmjfta- 
parumifA, the Lotus and the sufcras about Amitibha are in daily 
use for public worship and private reading, 3 have heard the 
first-named work as well as the Long-ycn-ohing expounded, that 
is t read aloud with an extempore paraphrase, to lay congrega¬ 
tions in China, and the section of it called the Diamond Cutter 
is the book which is most commonly in the hands of religious 
Tibetans. The Lotus is the special scripture of the Nichiron 
sect in Japan but is universally respected- The twenty-fourth 
chapter which contains the praises of Avalolata is often printed 
separately. The Amitabha sutras take the place of the New r 
Testament for the Jbdo and Shin sects and copies of them may 
also be found in almost every monastery throughout China and 
Autism. The guvarmpmbhasa is said to be specially popular 
among the Mongols, I know Chinese Buddhists who read the 
Hua-yen (Avat&jpsafca) every day. Modern Japanese writers 
quote frequently from tho Lankavatara and Kasyapa-parivarta 
but I have not met with any instance of these works being in 
popular use. 

I have mentioned already the obscurity aorrounding the 
history of the Mahayanist Canon in India and it may seem to 
throw doubt on the authenticity of these scriptures. Unaut lien tic 
they certainly are in the sense that European criticism is not 
likely to accept as historical the discourses which they attribute 
to tho Buddha and others, but there is no reason to doubt that 
they are treatises composed in India early in our eta and repr^ 
tenting the doctrines then prevalent. The religious public of 
India has never felt any difficulty in accepting w orks of merit 
—and often only very moderate merit—as revelations, whether 
called Upaniehads, Furanas, Sutras or what not. Only rarely 
have such works received any forma! approbation, such as 
recognition by a council. Indeed it is rather in Ceylon, Burma, 
Tibet and China than in India itself that authoritative lists of 
scriptuira have been compiled. The natural instinct of tho 
Hindus was not to close the Canon but to leave it open for any 
additions which might be vouchsafed. 

Tw o sketches of an elastic Mahayanist Canon of this kind 
arc preferved 1 one in the Sikshosamuceaya 1 attributed to 
Santideva, who probably floumhed in the seventh century, and 

1 Edited hy ftcnduH in Bill. BuddhkQ. 
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the other in a little work called the Duration of the Law p 
reporting a discourse by an otherwise unknown Nandimitra, 
said to have lived in Ceylon 300 years after the Buddha's death K 
The former is a compendium of doctrine illustrated by quotations 
from what the author regarded as scripture. He cites about a 
hundred Mahay anist sutras, refers to the Vinaya and Divyk- 
vadasia but not apparently to the Abbidharma. He mentions 
no Tantras 1 and not many Dhamnis, 

The second work was translated by Haiian Cbuang and was 
therefore probably written before GOO Otherwise there is 

no external evidence for fixing its date* It represents Nandi - 
rnitra as explaining on his deathbed the steps taken by the 
Buddha to protect the True Law and in what works that Law 
is to be found. Like the Chinese Tripitaka it recognizes both 
Muhayimist and Hinayanist works, but evidently prefers the 
former and styles them collectively BodhisattYa-Pifaka, It 
enumerates about fifty sutras by name, beginning with the 
Prajnk-pirsmitti, the Lotus and other well-known texts. Then 
comes a list of works with titles ending in Samidhi, followed by 
others called Pari price hi 4 or questions, A new category seems 
to be formed by the BuddliavataipHaka-sufrra with which the 
sutras about Amitabha's Paradise are associated. Then comes 
the MflhAsanmpata'Slitre associated with works which may 
correspond to the Ratnakuta divbion of the Chinese Canon 6 . 
The writer adds that there arc "hundreds of myriads of similar 
eutras classified in groups and categories/* He mentions the 
Vinaya and Abbidharma without further particulars, whereas 
in describing the Hinayonist versions of these two Pitakas he 
gives many details. 

The importance of this list lies in the fact that it is Indian 
rather than in its date, for the earliest catalogue of the Chinese 
Trip]taka compiled about 0 510 is perhaps older and certainly 

1 Nanj iaip No. 1JS0. For a teamed duca-ssion o\ Ihw wufk see L6vi And Chir^nn^ 
in J.A. 11/1(3. Not i tnrl it. 

E It not likrlv that tbt Tallid^tb-gutiyi-milK which It quotei u the uma 
W lie TltUra with a nicnihr n.iLELc AMjyl^l by RajendrtLal Mltnv. 

* WqUera, Ju/t.A.S, Ep. S31 anya theit bmteij to Ilavc hc$n ah ear]ir-r 
tzicalition, 

4 Many work* mth tht* litle will be found tn Nanjio. 

* But the Chinm litl# tzther to ^present RAin*rAir, 

1 Soa N&nj^ F pp. xaij-xvij- 
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ampler. But if the catalogue >-tood alone, it might bo hard to 
gay how far the selection of works in it waa due to Chinese taste, 
But taking the Indian and Chinese evidence together, it is dear 
that in the sixth century Indian Mahayanists (a) tolerated 
Hinnyaniat scriptures while preferring their own, (b) made little 
use of the Vinaya or Abhidharma for argument or edification, 
though the former was very important as a code, (c) recognised 
extremely numerous eutrns, grouped in various classes such, as 
Mahas&nnip&ta and Buddha vat aipsaka, (of) and did not use 
works called Tantras, Probably much the same is true of the 
fourth century and oven earlier, for Asanga in one work’ quotes 
both Maha- and Hinayonist script ores and among the former 
dtes by name seventeen sutras, including one called I’aripr tech I 
or questions. 


1 MAhivnoft-fatTilantim, S« Wtfi iutrcxtiifctlGn, [i. 14. T3ie >L (junLioai N 
mtn m Br&hiAA-pArtpFkchL 


CHAPTER XXI 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE MAHAYANA 

Is the previous chapters I have enumerated some features of 
Mnbayanism, such as the worship of Bodhisattvas leading to 
mythology, the deification of Buddhas, entailing a theology as 
complicated as the Christian creeds, the combination of meta¬ 
physics with religion, and the rise of new scriptures consecrating 
all these innovations. I will now essay the more difficult task 
of arranging these phenomena in some sort oi chronological 
setting. 

The voluminous Chinese literature concerning Buddhism 
offers valuable assistance, for the Chinese, unlike the Hindus, 
have a natural disposition to write simple narratives recording 
fact# and dates. But they are diarists and chroniclers rather 
than historian#. The Chinese pilgrims ♦© India give a good 
account of their itinerary 1 and experiences, but they have little 
idea of investigating and arranging past event# and merely 
recount traditions connected with the place# which they visited. 
In spite of this their statements have considerable historical 
value and on the whole harmonize with the literary and 
arch geological data furnished by India. 

The Tibetan Lama Tiiranatha who completed liis History 
of Indian Buddhism 1 in I GOB is a less satisfactory authority. 
He merits attention but also scepticism and caution. His work 
is a compilation but is not to be despised on that ground, for 
the Tibetan translations of Sanskrit works offer a rich mine of 
information about the history of the Mahay ana. Unfortunately 
few of these work# take the historical point of view and Tara- 
nutha's own method is os uncritical as hia materials. Dire 
confusion prevails os to chronology and even as to name# 1 , #0 

1 Tnulililtfl by Schiiffntr. Tannntbt Lniormi ni fp, SSI) tb*t bid tkEpf 

LulhorjEJea were t"h* initary of Kabfmeiidrabhadra* the Buddh&pnr&ni of Jndrj* 
dntta and Bh&taghatf 1 * ®f the succession of %he Awyu- 

1 Thu Tibetan;) gtttmlly translate instead of tranaliter*Ung Indian nunca It 
it ni. if an Engliih hEltory of Crec'e w«tc to ipak uE Leader of the S h eoplc irutond 
of AgfjjUusL 
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that the work b almost laadess m a connected account, though 
it contains many interesting details. 

Two epochs are of special importance for the development 
of later Indian Kuddlusni, that of Kanbfaka and that of Vasu- 
bandhu and his brother Asanga. The reader may expect me to 
discuss at length the date oi Kauishka’s accession, but 1 do not 
propose to do so for it may be hoped that in the next few years 
archaeological research in India or Central Asia will fix the 
chronology of the Kushans and meanwhile it is waste of time 
to argue about probabilities or at any rate it can be done 
profitably only in special articles. At present the majority of 
scholars place his accession at about 78 A.m, others put it back 
to 53 b_c* and arrange the Kushan king? in a different order 1 * 
while still others® think that he did not come to the throne until 
the second ceriLury was welt advanced. The evidence of an, 
particularly of nunabnsalics, indicates that Kanlshka reigned 
towards the end of his dynasty rather than at the beginning, 
but the use of Greek on his coins and his traditional connection 
with the beginnings of the Mahay ana are arguments against a 
very late date. If the date 73 ad, is accepted, the conversion 
of the Vueh-ehih to Buddhism and its diffusion in Centra! Asia 
cannot have been the work of Kanishkw, for Buddhism began 
to reach China by land about the time of the Christian era 3 . 
There is however no reason to assume that they were his work* 
Kanishka, like Constantine, probably favoured a winning cause, 
and Buddhism may have been gradually making Its way among 
the Kushans and their neighbours for a couple of centuries 
before his time, In any c.a&e T however Important his reign may 

1 They place Kanuhka, Yublih, Huviilikd; and Vssudevn before Kjuiphinr* I 
and Kadpkisea £1. 

* k'.p. Staid nulflicln who al»D think* that Kaniahka’i tribe ohmulj be called 
KlihIj:l nut KusTmfl. Vincent ^mith m hi' la toil work (Oxford Nitf&ry of India, 
p. 130) gives 120 4,i&. aj the mast prnlLable dat* T 

1 My chief difficulty In a^ptiag 7#-123 A.P. 4a the refcn q[ Kartaakkn m that 
the Chinese Anuala record the doings of Fan Cb'ao between 73 and 102 in Central 
Aaim with which region K&riLihJca in behaved to ha^e had relation*, and yet do 
not mention kb name. This silence nuke* it priind facie ppqbaliJa that li* lived 
either before Or idler Fan Chian's career, 

Tim cataloge» r>( the Chinese TrLptiaka Utate that An-Shih-Kao f 14S-170 j, n p,) 
translated tkeMiirgahkumi-ButraoiSiinghcintiSjha, who wa* LhetElit plain of Ktniahb« 
But tin* nnfartouUdy proves nothing except that Kanishka cannot have been 
Very late. The work in ml a scripture for whose recognition some lapse of lime must 
Ik pHtnJltodi An-Shih-kau, whocame from the west, may ?eij- well have translated 
a recent and popular treatise. 
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have been for the Buddhist Church, 1 do not think that the 
history of the Mahay an a should lie made to depend on his date. 
Chinese translations, supported by other evidence, indicate that 
the Mah&yaniat movement had begun about tho time of our 
era. If it is proved that Kauishka lived considerably later, we 
should not argue that Mahayftnism is later than was supposed 
hut rather that his relation towards it has been misunderstood 1 . 

The date of Vasubandhu has also been much discussed and 
scholars have generally placed him in the fourth or fifth century 
but Peri* appears to have proved that he lived from about 2fK) 
to 3(K> a,d. and ] shall adopt this view. This chronology makes 
a reasonable setting for the development of Buddhism. If 
Kanishkn reigned from about 73 to 123 a.D.or evon later, there 
is no difficulty in supposing that ASvaghoaha flourished in his 
reign and was followed by Magarjuna. The collapse of the 
Rushan Empire was probably accompanied by raids from 
Iranian tribes, for Persian influence appears to have been strong 
in India during tbe confused interval between the Kush&us 
and Guptas (225-320). The latter inaugurated the revival of 
Hinduism but still showed favour to individual Buddhists, and 
we know from Fa-Hsien that Buddhism was fairly flourisldng 
during his visit to India (3Ub-415), There is nothing improbable 
in supposing that Vasubandhu, who is stated to have lived at 
Court, was patronized by the early Guptas. The blank in 
Buddhist history which follows his career can bo explained first 
by the progress of Hinduism at the expense of Buddhism and 
secondly by the invasions of tbe Hum. The Chinese pilgrim 
Sung-Yiin has left us an account of India in this distressful 
l>criod and for the seventh century' the works of Hsuan Chuang 
and I-Ching give copious information. 

In investigating the beginnings of the Mahay ana we may 
start from the epoch of Asoka, who is regarded by tradition ns 
the patron and consolidator of the Hinayanist Church, And the 
tradition seems on the whole correa; the united evidence of 

1 In tlila connection we may remember Trimnithn'e aiAtcment that Kamtlika’j 
Council pat tea end to dtantHm wbieb had tnaled nbvut a wntury. » ut he also 
Btule* that it was alter the Council that Maliaymiet teita bc^an to appeal- II 
Kaftishka flourished about SO Alt this would lit in with Tiranatlia a aLatousetU* 
and what tg know of ths tiisto-ry *1 BciiJdtiiiHj- 

* ILE-F-K-O. 1011, 339^390. SfttLfahaiuln Vidy■ bboihAfift arrived at lb* mioc 
conclusion In J.A.S.B, 1005, p. 227, 
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IB really past). The Kathavatthu also condemns the proposition 
that a Bodhi&attva tan bo reborn in realms of woe or fall into 
error, and this proposition hints that the career o£ a BodhWuttva 
waa considered of general interest. 

The Mahayana grows out of the TJinayana and in many 
respects the Hi nay ana passes into it and is preserved unchanged + 
It is true that in reading the Lotus we wonder how this marvel- 
Iona cosmic vision can represent itself as the teaching of Gotoma, 
but the Buddhacariia ol Aivaghosha, though embellished with 
literary mythology, hardly advances in doctrine beyond the Pali 
sutras describing the marvels of the Buddha’s nativity 1 and the 
greater part of Nagarjuim's Friendly Epistle, which purports to 
contain an epitome of the faith, is in phraseology m well as 
thought perfectly in harmony with the Pali Canon, Whence 
comes this difference of tone in works accepted by the same 
school? One difficulty of the historian who essays to account 
for the later phases of Buddhism is to apportion duly the 
influence of Indian and foreign elements. On the one hand, the 
Mahay an a, whether we call it a development or perversion, in 
a product of Indian thought. To explain ite trinities, its saviours, 
its doctrine of seif sacrifice it hi not necessary to seek abroad. 
New schools, anxious to claim continuity and antiquity, gladly 
retained as much of the old doctrine as they could. But on the 
other hand, Indian Buddhism came into contact with foreign, 
especially Iranian^ ideas and undoubtedly assimilated some of 
l hem p From time to time I have drawn attention to such cases 
in this work, but us a rule the foreign ideas are so thoroughly 
mastered and indianized that they cease to be obvious. They 
merely open up to Indian thought a new path wherein it can 
move in its own way. 

In the period following A&oka’e death Buddhism suffered a 
temporary eclipse. Fushyamitra who in 184 n.a overthrew the 
Maury as and established the Sunga dynasty was a patron of the 
Brahmans. Taranitha describes him 3 ad a ferocious persecutor, 
and the Divy&vadaua supports the story . But the persecution* 
if it really occurred, was probably local and did not seriously 
check the spread of Buddhism, which before the time of Kanishha 
had extended northwards to B&etria and Kashmir. The latter 
territory became the special home of the Sarvastivadms. It was 
1 AccuiyibbHubutittm Mujj. KiL IU, 1 Chip. itj. 
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in the reign of Pushy am it hi that the Grroco-Bactrian king 
Menander or Milinda invaded India (l5a-3 n.a) and there were 
many other invasion? and settlements of tribes coming from 
the north-west and variously described as Sak&s, Pahlavas* 
Parthians and Yavanas, culminating in the conquests of the 
Kushans, The whole period was disturbed and confused but some 
general statements can be made with considerable confidence. 

From about 300b.o + to IhO 4, 0, we find inscription^ 
buildings and statues testifying to the piety of Buddhist and 
Jain donors but hardly any indications of a simitar liberality to 
Brahmans, In the second and third centuries a.j>, grants of 
land to Brahmans and their tern plea t>egin to he recorded and 
in the fourth century (that is with the rise of the Gupta Dynasty) 
such grants become frequent. These facta can hardly be inter¬ 
preted otherwise than us meaning that from 300 B.C. to 100 a.D. 
the upper classes of India favoured Buddhism and Jainism and 
did not favour the Brahmans in the same way or to the same 
extent. But it must be remembered that the religion of the 
Brahmans continued throughout this period and produced a 
copious literature, and also that the absence of works of art 
may be due to the fact that their worship was performed hi 
sacrificial enclosures and that they had not yet begun to use 
temples and statues. After iho Erst century a.b. we have first 
a gradual and then a rapid rise in B m h m an ic influence. Inscrip¬ 
tions as well as books indicate that a linguistic change occurred 
in the same period. At first popular dialects were regarded as 
sufficiently dignified and current to be the medium for both 
scripture and official records. Sanskrit remained a thing apart^— 
the peculiar possession of the Brahman literati. Then the 
popular language was sanskritized p the rules of Sanskrit grammar 
being accepted as the standard to which it Ought to conform„ 
though perfect conionuity was impracticable. In much the same 
way the modem Greeks try to bring Romaic into line with 
classical Greek, Finally Sanskrit was recognized as the proper 
language for literature^ government and religion. The earliest 
inscriptions 1 in correct Sanskrit seem to date from the second 
century a.d. Further, the invaders who entered India from the 

1 Thai of Uuetrfidamjin at Girrwf, dated 72 in tbs Era, has hitherUi been 
ccnudered th& o]d«tt p E?ut tl E a now tiaiil iJiat one dincowrpd at fttpuir near Muttra 
l* oktar. See J.R.AM |Gl£, p lU- 
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north-west favoured Buddhism on the whole. Count indicate 
that some of them worshipped Siva* but the number and beauty 
of Buddhist monuments erected under their rule can hardly bo 
Interpreted except as a sign of their patronage. And their con¬ 
version was natural for they had no strong religious convictions 
of their own and the Brahmans with their pride of caste shrank 
from foreigners. But Buddhism had no prejudice of race or 
class: it was animated by a missionary spirit and it was probably 
the stronger creed at this period. It not only met the invaders 
on their enfrv into India but it sent missionaries to them in 
Bactria and Afghanistan, so that to some extent they brought 
Buddhism with them. But It was a Buddhism combined with 
the most varied elements. Hellenic art and religion had made 
the figures of Apolh, HerakJes and Helios familiar in Bactria, 
and both Baetria and northern Lidia were in touch with 
Xoroastrians, The mixed cults of these borderlands readily 
professed allegiance to the Buddha but T not understanding 
Indian ideas, simply made him into a deity and having; done 
this wore not likely to repudiate other Indian deities. Thus in 
its outward form the Buddhism of the invaders tended to be 
a compound of Indian, Greek and Persian ideas in which Sun 
worship played a large part, for not only Indian myths, but 
Apollo and Helios and the Persian Milhra all entered into it. 
Persian influence in art is discernible as early as the architecture 
of Asoka: in doctrine it has something to do with such figures 
as Vairocana and Amitabha. Gncco Roman influence also was 
powerful in art and through art affected religion. In Anoka’s 
time likenesses of the Buddha were unknown and the adoration 
of image?, if not cnlirely due to the art of G&ndhara, was at 
least encouraged by it. 

But though coins and sculpture bring clearly before us a 
medley of deities corresponding to a mod toy of human races, 
they do not help us much in tracing the growth of thought, 
phases of which are prew i re d in a literature sufficiently copious 
though the record sometimes fails at the points of transition 
where it would be of most interest. It is natural that sacred 
books should record accepted results rather than tentative 
innovations and even disguise the latter. But we can fix a few 
dates which enable ms to judge w hat shape Buddhism was taking 
E Kulphiftn I I iiul V«4Udr*ft. 
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about the time of the Christian era. The Tibetan historian 
Taranatha is not of much help* for his chronology is most 
confused, hut still he definitely connects the appearance of 
Mahayanist texts with the reign of Kanjahka and the period 
immediately following it 1 and regards them as a new pheno¬ 
menon. Greater assistance is furnished by the Chinese t ranslatonj, 
whose dates are known with some exactitude. Thus the earliest 
Buddhist work rendered into Chinese is said to be the antra of 
forty-two sections, translated by Kasyapa Mi tang a in 67 a,j\ 
It consists of extracts or resumes of the Buddhas teaching 
mostly prefaced by the words 11 The Buddha said,” doubtless in 
imitation of the Confudnn Analects where the introductory 
formula ^The master said” plays a similar part. Its ideas and 
precepts are Hinayanist 2 : the Arhat is held up as the ideal and 
m & remarkable passage 3 where the degrees of sanctity are 
graded and compared no mention is made of Bodhisativas. 
This first translation was followed by a long series of others,, 
principally from the &dtra~Pi{ak&, for very little of the Vinaya 
w r as translated before the fifth century. A great number of 
Hinayamst autras were translated before 300 a*IK but very few 
after 450. On the other hand portions of the sutra about Am Ida's 
Paradise, of the PrajfiA-piramitA, and of the Avatamsaka were 
translated about 150 a,n. and translations of the Lotus and 
Lalita-Tistara appeared about 300, 

Great caution is necessary in using these data and the 
circumstances of China as well as of India must be taken into 
account. If translations of the Vinaya and complete collect ions 
of sutras are late in appearing, it does not follow that the 
corresponding Indian texts are late, for the need of the Vinaya 
was not felt until monasteries began to spring up. Most of the 
translations made liefore the fifth century 1 are extracts and Of 
indi Here lit workmanship. Some are retained in the Chinese 
Tripitakn but are superseded by later Tendons, But however 
inaccurate and incomplete these older translations may be, if 
any of them can be identified with a part of an extant. Sanskrit 

1 chip*. sin xhl 

* The L Hal wcUon (45) u inaiJalcil by TptUw Suzuki in the 8n ™«w vj a 
Buddh itt A bboi oiay iceifi u eiHptina, fur it fuaUmi inch Mi If mrtit* u w J rim - 
flid«r the doctrine of lament ni the ftbnlute ground td reality. 1 * But Ut Imuli^ 
lion fccmi Ici nsii dcubtfilL 

* i5«. II. 
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work it follows that at least that part of the work and the 
doctrines contained in it were current in India or Central Asia 
some time before the translation was made. Applying this 
principle we may conclude that the Hinayana and Mahay ana 
were flourishing'aide by side in India and Central Ada in the 
first century a.d. and that the Happy Land sutrus and portions 
uf the Prajni-paramita. already existed. From that time on¬ 
wards MahayanM literature as represented by Chinese transla¬ 
tions steadily increases, ami after 400 a d. Umayanist literature 
declines, with two exceptions, the Vinaya and the Abhidhamm 
books of the Snrvasti vkdins, The Vinaya was evidently regarded 
as a rule of life independent of theology, but it is remarkable 
that Hsiian Chuang after his return from India in Gi5 should 
Lave thought it worth while to translate the philosophy of the 
SorvistiTadins. 

Other considerations render this chronology probable Two 
conspicuous features oE the Mahayano are the worship of 
Bodliisattva^ and idealist philosophy. These are obviously 
parallel to the worship of Siva and Vishnu, and to the rise of 
the Vedanta. Now the worship of these deities was probably 
not prevalent before 300 B.C., for they are almost unknown to 
the Pali Pf takas, and it was fully developed about the time of 
the Bhagavad-gitu which perhaps assumed its present form a 
little before the Christian era. Not only is the combination of 
devotion and metaphysics found in this work similar to the 
tone of many Mahayanist sutrus hut the manifestation of 
Krishna in his divine form ia like the transformation scenes of 
the Lotus 1 . The chief moral principle of the Bhagavad-gita is 
substantially t ho Bamc as that prescribed for Bodhisattvas. It 
teaches that" action is superior to inaction, but that action should 
be wholly disinterested and not directed to any selfish object. 
This Is precisely the attitude of the Bodhi saliva who avoids tlio 
inaction of those who are engrossed in self-culture os much as 
the pursuit of wealth or pleasure. Both the Oita and Mahay unist 
treatises lay stress on faith. He who thinks on Krishna when 
dying goes to Krishna 5 just us he who thinks On Amitkhha goes 

* Jcuil M ill R&di And wtirlda wn within Ktuhnirt F>odjr* aa ire w told m 
Lbe Kftnnija-Yy&h* {which is Jscwevtr a Later Work) that m tins pore* ot AvalokiMl'i 
B 1rin *r* vootfo and nnaunLaifti wh*re dwell sahate and god*. 

1 HbAfr Q, VUL & 
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to the Happy Land and the idea is not unknown to the Pali 
texts, for it finds complete expression in the story of Matfh*- 
kugcjali 1 . 

The idea- of a benevolent deity to be worshipped with devo¬ 
tion and faith and not with ceremonies is strange to old 
Buddhism and old Brahmanism alike. It was a popular idea 
which became so strong thaL neither priests nor Biliks h us could 
ignore it and in its ultimate result it is hard to my w hether 
Buddhist or Brahmanic elements am more prominent. Both 
Avalokita and Krishna arc Devas. The former has the l:<eauty 
of holiness and the strength w hich it gives, but also the weakness 
of a somewhat abstract figure: the latter is very personal and 
spring* from the heart of India but to those w r ho are not Hindus 
swim wanting in purity and simplicity. The divine character 
of both figures is due to Brahmanism rather than Buddhism, 
but the new form of worship which laid stress on a frame of 
mind rather than on ceremonial and the idea of Avaiaras or the 
periodic appearance of superhuman saviours and teachers indi¬ 
cate the influence of Buddhism on Brahmanism^ 

Thera is a similar parallel between the newer Buddhist 
philosophy and the Vedantist school represented by .Sankara, 
and Indian critics detected jt t Sankara was called a Praeehaima- 
bauddhn nr crypto-buddhist by his theological opponents 2 and 
the resemblance between the tw r o systems in thought, if not In 
word, is striking. Both distinguish relative and absolute truth: 
for both the relative truth is practically theism, for both 
absolute truth is beyond description and whether It is called 
Brakman T Dhamm-kaya or Siinyata is not equivalent to God 
In the Christian or Mohammedan sense. Just as for the Vedantist 
there exist in the light of the highest knowledge neither a 
personal God nor an Individual soul* so the Mfidhyamika SOtra 
can declare that the Buddha does not really exist. The M&ha- 
yanist philosophers do not use the word Maya hut they state 
the same theory in a more subjective form by ascribing the 
appearance of the phenomenal world to ignorance, a nomen- 

1 C'^wtwiary or Bhammapada, F.T.S. ditbu pf>. ff. eipniillj p, 

1 Riirninuju, SribliAahYa* li 2 k 27 and PadlftaFurti^lA n tlaraJcii iuln 43 
(■|uotcd by SnblankjLr in Vifuiue Ontmtat Jtitorn, V&l I XU. I13C8J. 
uuehfrtrim pr^chahhAtn batuldhnni uey*tc. The JliJbva* were uptcially bittrr 
in ihuir dfiQtipejatlun of Stakcim, 
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dftturc winch is derived from the Buddha’s phrase, “From 
ignorance come the Saokharas.' 1 

Here, as elsewhere, Buddhist and Brahmanic ideas acted 
and reacted in such complex interrelations that it is hard to 
say which has borrowed from the other. As to dates, the older 
L’pimishads which contain the foundations but not the complete 
edifice of Vcdantimn, aeeni a little earlier than the Buddha. 
Now we know that within the Vedantist school there were 
divergences of opinion -which later received classic expression 
in the hands of Sankara and Raniamija. The latter rejected 
the doctrines of Mayi! and of the difference between relative 
and absolute truth. The germs of both schools are to Ik- found 
in the Upanishads but it seems probable that the ideas of 
Sankara were originally worked out among Buddhists rather 
than among Brahmans and were rightly described by their 
opponents as disguised Buddhism. As early as 520 a.D. Bodhi- 
dharmrt preached in China a doctrine which is practically the 
same as the Advoita. 

The earlier known work in which the theory of Maya and 
the Advaita philosophy are clearly formulated is the metrical 
treatise known as the Karika of Gaudapuda. This name was 
borne by the teacher of Sankara's teacher, who must have lived 
about 700 a.d., but the high position accorded to the work, 
which is usually printed with the MAndukya Upanishad and is 
practically regarded as 1 a part of it, make an earlier date 
probable. Both in language and thought it bears a striking 
resemblance to Buddhist writings of the M&dhysmLka school 
and also contains many ideas and similes which reappear in the 
works of Sankara*. On the other hand the LankiLvat&ra Sitra 
which was translated into Chinese in 513 and therefore can 
hardly have 1 been composed later than 450, is conscious that its 
doctrines resemble Brahmanic philosophy, for an interlocutor 

* Or u formas four aepatftto UpasiiliuJs. For Olhrt artfUracnla m favour 
e[ in early dat/? bot VhUIw, A itfrrf l eMaia, pjj. 14 0„ tie atitM that the Karik& 
fa quoted in the Tihrt^n traaslitionn of Bhmv&vfa'elMk'i rarltljnMa. Bhuvavtveka 
wia '.^rtainly Anterior t& the tnveli of Evo&il Chuajii^ an J perhaps tru mutfh earlier. 
Bdl i! he dfad about 6GQ A,n, a work quoted by him can hardly haro heea hter thou 
&&0 and may be much oariier. But *ee alau Jacobi in JJL.O.S. April, 1913. p, 51. 

1 For ihe rmmHUn^ to NigirjutiA aw J.R.A.S. JSlfS. pp. 130 ff, EjpcckHj 
^ruiirFable arc n. 32 na mrmlbo n* cetpattir, etc., nfld TV. 53 and the wholo argu¬ 
ment that t?ftiuialioTi fa iiripOUtbfa. Xoti«ftbfa too fa the UM of Buddhfat tenua like 
lapaya* nirvilflit, buddfcui a«d adiWUh*. though not aiw*ya in the BuJdhuL wm*. 
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objects that the language used in it by the Buddha about the 
Tathagaths-garbha is very like the Brahmanic doctrine of the 
At man. To winch the Buddha replies that his language is a 
concession to those who cannot atomach the doctrine of the 
negation of reality in all its austerity. Some of the best known 
verses of Gaudapada compare the world of appearance to the 
apparent circle of fire produced by whirling a lighted torch. 
This striking image occurs first in the Mai tray ana Upanishad 
(vi. 24] p which shows other indications of an acquaintance with 
Buddhism, and also in the Lankavat&ra Sutra. 

A real affinity unites the doctrine of Sankara to the teaching 
of Gotaiua himself. That teaching as presented in the Pali 
Pi takas is marked by its negative and deliberately circum¬ 
scribed character. Its rule is silence when strict accuracy of 
expression is impossible* whereas later philosophy does not 
shrink from phrases which are suggestive, if not exact, Gotama 
refuses to admit that the human soul i* a fixed entity or Atman, 
but he does not condemn (though he also does not discuss] the 
idea that the whole world of change and becoming, including 
human souls, is the expression or disguise of some one ineffable 
principle. He teaches too that the human mind can grow until 
it develops new faculties and powers and becomes the Buddha 
mind, which sees the whole chain of births, the order of the 
world, and the reality oi emancipation. Ab the object of the 
whole system is practical* Nirvana is always regarded as a 
terminus ad quem or an escape (nissaranam) from this transitory 
world, and this view is more accurate as well as more edifying 
than the view which treats Brahman or Sfluyati as the origin 
of the universe. When the Vedanta teaches that thin changing 
troubled world is merely the disguise of that unchanging and 
untroubled state into which saints can pass, it is* I believe, 
following Gotama's thought, but giving it an expression which 
he would have considered imperfect. 


E. 13, 
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CHAPTER XXII 

FROM KAKISHKA TO VASIiBANDHU 


Tbaoition, as mentioned above, connects the rise of the 
Mahay arm with the reign of Kanishka. Materials for forming 
a picture of Indian life under his rule are not plentiful but it 
w3Us clearly an age of fusion. His hereditary dominions were 
ample and he hod no need to spend his reign in conquests, but 
lie probably Lbdued Kashmir as well as K hot an, Yarkand and 
Kashgar 1 . Hostages from one of these states were sent to reside 
in India and all accounts agree that they were treated with 
generosity and that their sojourn Improved the relations of 
Kawskka with the northern tribes. His capital was Puniahapum 
or Peshawar, and the locality, like many other feature? of his 
reign, indicates a tendency to amalgamate India with Persia 
and Central Asia, It was embellished with masterpieces of 
Gandharen sculpture and its chief ornament was a great stupa 
built by the king Jor the reception of the relics of the Ruddlia 
w hich he collected. This building is described by several Chinese 
pilgrims 3 and its proportions, though variously stated, were 
sufficient to render jt celebrated in all the Buddhist world. It 
is said to have been several times burnt, and rebuilt, but so 
solid a structure can hardly have been totally destroyed by fire 
and the greater part of the monument discovered in 1908 
probably dates from the time of Kanishka. The base is a square 
measuring 285 feet on each side, with massive towers at the 
comers, and on each of the four faces projections bearing stair- 

* The uncertainty ai La the (late ot Knuiidik* naturally make* it uncertain 
whether he Wim the hero ol these voftpjrala. Kashmir wa* rtrtaicjy inoldiJed in 
tte damiiuaELa of the Kiuttani and was a favourite mdd«i,Dr nl Kankkka, About 
DO \.ti. A KtuhaiJ kinj| attacked Cent ml Alia tint wns repiibed by the Chinas* 
geriftOkt Fan-Ob'eu, Liter, after thft death of P*a-£V*o (perilAp» about 103 a.n.), 
he renewed the attempt and Conquered Kuhgir, Yarkand and KhvUrt. S« 
Vincent Smith, JfoWy Hittonj of [ndm t 3rd ed. p p. 253 ft, 

1 See Fa Huetip kL Leg*e. p, 33, 10C3 (Sung Thu), pp. 420 ff 

Wnttere. Yfian Chwang* L pp- 204 £L JJtA JL 10O0 h p. 11 \T& t LQtf, p p ]U. j w 
genml stridor* of these slupw *** Poacher, lari Or^Ihaddhi^iLt d\t Gandkam. 
pp. 45 0. 
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eases. The aides were ornamented with stucco figures of the 
Buddha and according to the Chinese pilgrims the super¬ 
structure was crowned with an iron pillar on which were ?et 
twenty-five gilded disks. Inside was found a metal casket* still 
containing the sacred bones, and bearing an inscription which 
presents two points of great interest. Firstly it mentions 
“Agisaln. the overseer of works at Kanishka^ vih&ra*” that is p 
probably Agesilaus, a foreigner in the king's service. Secondly 
it states that the casket was made “for the acceptance of the 
teachers of the Sarvastividin sect 1 /* and the idea that Kanishka 
was the special patron of the Mahay ana must be reconsidered 
in the light of this statement, 

Legends ascribe Kanishka^ fervour (or the Buddhist faith 
not to education but to conversion. His coinage * of which 
abundant specimcna have been preserved* confirms this for it 
presents images of Greek, Persian s Indian and perhaps Baby¬ 
lonian deities showing how varied was the mythology which 
may have mingled with Gandharan Buddhism. The coins 
bearing figures of the Buddha am not numerous and, as ho 
undoubtedly left behind him the reputation of a pious Buddhist, 
it is probable that they were struck late in hia reign and represent 
his last religious phase 2 , Hsu&n Chuang 3 repeats some legends 
which relate that he w<aa originally anti-Buddhist* and that 
after has conversion he summoned a council and built a stupa. 
The substance of these legends is probable, Kanishka as a 
barbarian but docile conqueror was likely to adopt Buddhism 
if he wished to keep abreast of the thought and civilisation of 
his subjects, for at that time it undoubtedly inspired the intellect 
and art of north-western India. Both os a statesman and as an 
enquirer after truth he would wish to promote harmony and 
stop sectarian squabbles. His action resembles that of Con¬ 
stantine who after his conversion to Christianity proceeded to 
summon the Council of Mcsea in order to stop the- dissensions 
of the Church and settle what were the tenets of the religion 
which he had embraced, a point about which both he and 

* J+R.A+3+ I0Q& p, 105&. “Acarynnam $KrYftsdvadjiuim pm,ti%rah*.*' 

1 Similarly Hardin became ft fiuddlHst Sate in Life. 

1 Walters. vpL I. p. 203, He places KnntfllikiVa accmtoft 400 jeua after the 
death u-f the Buddhn, trhidi is one of * he uiTdinrnU fur mLpjioainjg Kiflbbki to have 
leijPHid abnnt 50 B.C, S hut in another pnajag* (Wftttm*, I. 222. 22*1) he appears to 
place It 500 years after tbr death- 
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Kanishka seem to have felt some uncertainty* Our knowledge 
of Kartishka's Council depends chiefly on the traditions reported 
by Hsuaii Chuang 1 * * 4 which present many difficulties. He tells us 
that the king, acting In consultation with Panova, issued 
summonses to all the learned doctors of his realm. They came 
in such crowds that a Revere test was imposed and only 499 
Arhats were selected. There was some discussion as to the place 
of meeting hut finally Kashmir- was selected and the king built 
a monastery for the Brethren* When the Council met T (here 
arose a question as to whether Vasnmitra (who is not further 
described) should be admitted seeing that he was not an Arhat 
but aspired to the career of a Bodbis&ttva, But owing to the 
interposition of spirits he was not only admitted but made 
president. 

The texts of the Tripitaka were collected and the Council 
"composed 100,000 stanzas of Upadegu Sastras explanatory of 
the canonical sutras, 100,000 stanzas of Vinaya-vibhasha Sastras 
explanatory of the Yinaya and 100,000 of Abhidharma-vibhasha 
S&stras explanatory of the Abhidharma. For thia exposition of 
the Tripitaka all learning from remote antiquity was thoroughly 
examined; the general sense and the terse language (of the 
Buddhist script urea} was again and again made dear and d its* 
tinet, and learning was widely diffused for the safe-guiding of 
disciple*. King K&nijshka caused the treatises when finished to 
be written out on copper plates and enclosed these in stone 
boxes which he deposited in a tope made for the purpose. He 
then ordered spirits to keep and guard the texts and not to allow 
any to be taken out of the country by heretics; those who wished 
to study them could do so in the country. When leaving to 
return to his own country, Kanhhka renewed Ago kVa gift of 
a|! Kashmir to the Buddhist Church V 

Paramart ha (499-509 a,d.) In his Life of Vasubandhu* gives 
an account of a council generally considered to be the same as 

1 Witten* toL i. 270-1. 

’ But Tirana ihi mpt aorqe authority* NTd tluit it tni-t at Jalandharo. Somt 
Chin*** ww k» it wa* hdd at Kandahar, 

1 Walters, l.ff. 

4 TramJated by Tukalsudd in T'otirv} Pao. 190+, pjK 2C& ft Faramkrlhl vai 
a native uf Ujjaiti who anrrBcl at Nanking in nod mod* many LraruklaotiE p but 
it ia quite p-Miible that iMa life of VMubudhu id dot a. traruktiod but nri^inaj 
notes o-f liu owq. 
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that described by Hsiian Chuang, though the differences in the 
i wo versions arc considerable. He says that about five hundred 
years 1 after the Euddiha's deal fo (£.«. between 87 b.c, and 13 a.t>- 
if the Buddha died 487 b.c.) an Indian Arhat called Katy ay aid- 
put ra, who was a monk of the Sarv&stivodm school, went to 
Jv i pin or Kashmir. There with 5CH) other Arh&ts and 500 Bodhi- 
sattvas he collected the Abiiidharma of the SarvSfitiv^dins and 
arranged it in eight books called Kadmvta (Sanskrit Grantha) 
or Kan-tu (Pali Oantko). This compilation was also called 
JfiAna-pra^thana. He then made a proclamation inviting all 
who had heard the Buddha preach to communicate what they 
remembered. Many spirits responded and contributed their 
reminiscences which were examined by the Council and, when 
the v did not contradict t he sutras and the Vinayu, were accepted, 
but otherwise were rejected, The selected pieces were grouped 
according to their subject-matter. Those about wisdom formed 
the Frajfia Grantha, and those about meditation the Djiyana 
Grantha and bo on. After finishing the eight books they pro¬ 
ceeded to the composition of a commentary or VibhashA and 
invited the assistance of Aivaghosha. When he came to 
Kashmir, Kalyay&rii-putrft expounded the eight hooks to him 
and AJvaghosha put them into literary form. At the end of 
twelve years the com posit ion of the commentary was finished. 
It consisted of 1,OOO + 0OO verses.. ^Katyayani-putra set up a 
stone inscribed with this proclamation. *■ Those who hereafter 
learn this law must not go out of Kashmir. Ko sentence of the 
eight books, or of the VibhisM must pass out of the land, lest 
other schools or the Mahay ana should corrupt the true law.” 
This proclamation was reported to the king who approved it. 
The sages of Kashmir had power over demons and set them to 
guard the entrance to the country, but we are told that anyone 
desirous of learning the law could come to Kashmir and was in 
no way interrupted. 

Thei* follows a story telling how, despite this prohibition, 
a native of Ayodhya succeeded in learning the law in Kashmir 

1 Chines eipreaiiOEW libs ‘in the five hundred jwr* alter the Buddha'* death 11 
probfrMy rn fan ibe period 40&-50Q c (the era common cm- with the Buddha's death 
and not Lha period 500-SOO The period 1-100 m ’the one hundwd ycara, " 301-^fM) 
"the two hundred ve^ra’* and Ki oa See j &.E.F.EJK 1^1 T ^0- ^ mujt be 

ftmembered that ihe dale of the Buddha 1 * death i* not yet eertaic. The ktes* 
ihuory (Vincent Smith, 1SU9) jikcca it m 55^ r.c, 
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and subsequently teaching it in his native land, Faramirtha’s 
account seems exaggerated, whereas the prohibition described 
by Iisu&n Chtiang is Intelligible* It was forbidden lo take the 
official copies of the law out of Kashmir, lest heretics should 
tamper with them. 

Timnatha 1 gives a singularly confused account of the 
meeting, which he expressly calls the third council, hut makes 
some important statements about it. He saj's that it put an 
end to the dissensions which had been distracting the Buddhist 
Church far nmrhj a century and that it recognized all the 
eighteen sect** ns holding the true doctrine; that it put iho 
Vinaya in writing as well as such parts of the Sutrapifaka and 
Abhidharma as were still unwritten and corrected those which 
already existed as written text* : that all kinds of Mahayanist 
writings appeared at this time but that the Sravakas raiaxl no 
opposition. 

It is hard to say how much history can be extracted from 
these vague and discrepant stories, They seem to refer to one 
assembly regarded (at leant in Tibet) as the third council of t he 
Church and lie Id under Kanishka four or five hundred yean;* 
after the Buddha's death. As to what happened at the council 
tradition teems to justify the following deduct ions, though as the 
tradition is certainly jumbled it may also be incorrect in details. 

(s) The council ia recognized only by the northern Church 
and 1& unknown, to the Churches of Ceylon, Burma and Siam. 

] t seems to have regarded Kashmir as sacred land outside which 
the true doctrine wua exposed to danger, (b) But it was not 
a specially Maliayanist meeting but rather a conference of peace 
and com promts®. Tirana tha says this clearly : in Hsiian Ch Hang's 
account on asternbly of Arhata (which at this time must have 
meant Kinayanista) elect a president who was not an Arbat and 
according to Paramtrtha the assembly consisted of 500 Arhats 
and 500 Bodhisattvas who were convened by a leader of the 
S&rvtotiv&din school and ended by requesting A^vaghoaha to 
revise their work, (e) The literary result of the council was the 

1 (lup. IIL 

1 Shj WtXtom i. pp. 222. 2U ■.ml *70. It i* m>ah iKiiting that Hjlmn niuittjr 
pa\i AnU liTfd onv llnnS ml litfr ihr Hud^hi'i VrAttrr* * 1 p .7 

iiio I hr fiot* trf 6, Wrl Ed J.KA .8. 1914, pp lolrt- 101 0 1 , Hunt 1 fcradilirrnu fa 
fffwt ihil ibn* wm 300 jrmn btiH Ltpa^pla. Ihfe Ife&rhrr uf AjhApi + mm] 
a, who U Ihut towi* !* t*l*n 31 j,n. On iht mhpt hand Rini*hka> 
ehipUjEi £*ngbArmkilu it uh! lo hive lived 700 yam mlltr ihv Buddha. 
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composition of commentaries on the three Pitakw* One of these, 
the A bhidharnm^m ah a vibb Ash lY-M atra, translated into Chinese 
in 437-0 and still extant, w said to be a work of encyclopedic 
character, hardly a commentary in the strict sense. Param&rtha 
perhaps made a confusion in saying that the dMna prastMnxi 
itself was composed at the council. The traditions indicate that 
the council to some extent sifted and revised the Tripituka and 
perhaps it accepted the seven Abludharma bonks of the Snrvfbti- 
vadin* 1 . But it is not stated or implied that it composed or 
sanctioned Mahay anist books, Tarunatha merely says that 
such books appeared at this time and that the Hinayanmts 
raised no active objection* 

But if the above is the gist of the traditions, the position 
described is not clear. The conned is recognized by Mahayanists 
yet it appoara to have resulted in the composition of a Sarvasti- 
vadin treatise, and the tradition connecting the ^arv&sLivMins 
vritb the council is not likely to be wrong, for they arc recognized 
in the inscription on Kanishk&'s casket, and Catidhara and 
Kashmir were their headquarters, The decisions of councils arc 
often politic rather than logical and it may be that the doctors 
summoned by Kanishka, while compihng Sarv&stivadin treatises, 
admitted the principle that there is more than one vehicle w^hich 
can take mankind to salvation. Perhaps some coni promise based 
on geography was arranged, such as that Kashmir should lie left 
to the Sarvastivadin school which had long flourished there, but 
that no opposition should be offered to the Mab&yanistselsew heit\ 

The relations of the Barvlstivadins to Mahayanism are 
exceedingly difficult to detine and there are hardly sufficient 
materials for a connected account of this once important sect, 
but 1 will state some facts about it which seem certain. 

It is ancient, for the Kath&vatthu alludes to its doctrines* 
It nourished in Gaud ham, Kashmir and Central Asia, and 
K&nishka's casket show's that he patronised it *. But it appears 

1 Sw Tdcdftwu m J-P+T.s. ISOS, pp. 07 St. Far tirf Kar rlaLix* idm Canon. roe 
toy chapter cm %kn Chincw Tripi^a- 

* &«■ a bore, voL k p. 201. For an *c*aunt (rf Ih* doctrine* m alio VuilM, 
145 n. Hochhyt Lift o/ <h BuMkii pp m ff. 

1 Ite connection with Qbflithm and Kuhnair I* plainly lAiH»ted in ilm awn 
■rripturea Pniyloiki’a *tUeIo Oft ** Kord Oanl 4e Hmlfl dmm lo Vimvi 

M ulaia rrijlJTidin i. 1 1 7, A . I&H F U- pp 4KJ fT. ThsJ V in*y% rou#t Iimt* received coo 
vidcrohle Addition* m iuu WtcX an uirl in iU piwnt form u posterior lo Kftnubtn, 
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to have been hardly known in Ceylon or Sou them India, It was 
the principal northern form of Hinayanism, just as the Theravada 
was the southern form, I-Cliing however says that it prevailed 
in the Malay Archipelago. 

Its doctrines, so far as known, were Hinayanist but it wag 
distinguished from cognate schools by holding that the external 
world can be said to exist and is not merely a continual process, 
ot becoming. It had its own version of the Abhi&hanna and of 
the Vinaya. In the time of Fa-Hsien the latter was still pre¬ 
served orally and w.v? not written. The adherents of this school 
were also called Vaibhashikas, and Vibhashu was a name given 
to their exegetical literature. 

but the association of the Rarviistivftdms w ith Mahayamsts 
Is dear from the council of Kanishka onwards. Many eminent 
Buddhists began by being Sarvastividlna and became Makavan- 
ists. their earlier belief being regarded as preliminary rather 
than erroneous, Hsiian Chuang translated the SarvastivfLdin 
scriptures in his old age and I-Ching belonged to the Mula- 
aarvAstivadin school 1 ; yet both authors write as if they were 
devout Mah&yanists. The Tibetan Church is generally regarded 
as an extreme form of Mahayanism but its Vinaya jy that of the 
Sarv&stivadins, 

Though the Sarvastivadins can hardly hove accepted idealist 
metaphysics, yet the evidence of art and their own version of 
the Vinaya make it probable that they tolerated a moderate 
amount of mythology, and the Maliayaniafcs, who like all 
philosophers were obliged to admit the provisional validity of 
the external world, may also have admitted their analysis of 
the same as provisionally valid. The strength of the Hinayanist 
schools lay in the Vinaya. The Mah&yaniste showed a tendency 
to replace it by legends and vague if noble aspirations. But a 
code of discipline was necessary for Laige monasteries and the 
code of the Sarv&rtivfidiiLB enjoyed general esteem in Central 
Asia and China. 

Three stages in the history of Indian Buddhism are marked 
by the names ol Asvaghosba, Nigarjuna and the two brothers 


1 The dlatmrtfcifi bt\*rrn Surrantividin Httd ilubiiartAitiviiditi U n&t c] e4r t sJ 
me. [ can only eu itficat th4t when n aectian of the schoot accepted th* MidiBT ibhuhrL 
and Wet* known A4 Vaihhfrhiku cthcra who approved r-f the echod chiefly on 
awuuni ol sti extslEent Vinaya cnlkd IhflmfltlTej PlimiLjvc 3 ar¥nitividiEiH_ 
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As&nga and Vnaubandhu. It would be easier to give a precise 
description of its development if we were sure which of the works 
ascribed to these worthies are authentic, but it seems that 
Asvaghosha represents an ornate and transitional phase of the 
older schools leading to Mahay&ni&m, whereas Nagarjuna is 
connected with the P raj n a-pit ram it a and the nihilistic philosophy 
described in the preceding chapter, Asanga was the founder of 
the later and more scholastic system called Yog^eara and is also 
associated with a series of revelations said to have been made 
by Maitreya. 

As mentioned above T tradition makes AivaghoshaA, one of 
ihe most brilliant among Sanskrit writers h live at the court of 
Kanishka® and according to some accounts he was given to the 
Rushans as part of a war indemnity. The tradition 3 is confirmed 
by the style and contents of his poems and it has been noted 
by Fouclicr that his treatment of legends is in remarkable accord 
with their artistic presentment in the Gandh&ran sculptures. 
Also fragmentary manuscripts * his dramas discovered in 
Central Asia appear to date from the Knshan epoch. ASva- 
ghosha's rank as a poet depends chiefly' on his Buddh atari ta p 
or life of the Buddha up to the time of his enlightenment. It 
is the earliest example of a Kavya h usually translated as artificial 
epic, but here literary skin is subservient to the theme and does 
not, as too often in later worts, overwhelm it* The Buddha la 
its hero, as Rama of the Kamayana, and it sings the events of 
his earlier life in a fine flow of elaborate but impassioned 
language. Another of his poemsA discovered only a few years 
ago t treats of the conversion of Nanda, the Buddha's half-brother* 

1 Sms Bjlw L£vi # / J. IMS, III. £7 f., and YTlntanuix, 0<w, 1*4. LtL n. L 
pp- Ml ft 

1 The onSy rem for doubting it is That two utorica (Nos. 14 and 31) La the 
SLilraliiEikiLr-a (which appears to be a irt'nuitLc work) refer to Kanishka u if tic bid 
reigned in the ju^t. Thu may be n poetic ArtEfiw or it may in that the stories ire 
interpriUtioru. S$ee tor the tudlLkmi Walters on fitm 11. W2—i And 

Tatakuau in J.R.A.S. IMS. p. 33 who 4pi0tefl the Chjnew SftmyakUrttna 
iAtim and thu Record of Indian Patriarchs, The Chinese list of Patriarch! it com¬ 
patible with the View that Aivagboaha waj alive about 123 * r D. for hr was the 
twelfth Patriarch isnd tksdhidkami* the twenty-eighth tie ted China in 620, Thii 
tfi™ about 400 yc^rH for sixteen Patriarchs* which u possible, far these worthies 
were lon^-lived. But the Hat hiu little authority. 

* The IrmditiOiu are conveniently cuElecfcd in Ihe introduciion to Tnt-rrO 
Suiukf! triunhticm of TAt A vatou'iu/ of 

1 The Sau ndaran.indit kilvya- 
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Various other works are ascribed to Asvnghosha and for the 
history of Buddhism it is of groat interest to decide whether he 
was really the author of The A imketting of Faith. This skilful 
exposition of a difficult theme is worthy of the writer of the 
Buddhacarita but other reasons make hifs authorship doubtful, 
for the theology of the work may be described os the full-blown 
flower of Mahayanlsm untainted by Tantrmm* It includes the 
doctrines of Rhilta-tathat& + AlayavijMna, TuthAgatagarblift and 
the three bodies of Buddha. It would He dangerous to say that 
these ideas did not exist in the time of Kaniahka, but what is 
known of the development of doctrine leads ua to expect their 
full expression not then but a century or two later and other 
circumstances raise suspicions as to Aivagho$ha*» authorship. 
His undoubted works were translated into Chinese about 
400 A.i>. but The Aioakening of Failh a century and a half Eater 1 , 
Yet if this concise and authoritative compendium had existed 
in 400 1 it is strange that the earlier translators neglected it. It 
is also stated that an old Chinese catalogue of the Tripitaka 
docs not name Aivoghosba as the author 1 *« 

The undoubted works of Asvaghosha treat the Buddha with 
ornate but grave rhetoric as the hero of an epic. His progress 
is attended by miracles such as Indian taste demands, but they 
hardly exceed the marvels recounted in the Pali scriptures and 
there is no sign that the hero is ifiefitified, as in the Ram ay ana 
of TnM Das or the Gospel according to St John, with the divine 
spirit-. The poet clearly feels personal devotion to a Saviour. 
He dwells on the duty of teaching others and not selfishly 
seeking one's own salvation p but he does not formulate dogmas. 
The name most definitely connected with the early pro¬ 
mulgation of Mahayanism is Nagarjuna 3 . A preponderance of 

1 3ee N&a]iOp Nub. 11^, 135U l£5Q P 12^, It il HOti^able tlruil Ibe ttabdlitor 
?mrBmirth» J&OP4 * Jip«ial inLerc&L m tbc liia ami worlu of Aaangik&fld VjLauh&adhiK 
1 See Whitantitx, /wi. Lit* u. i. p. £11. li fa also notiraihlti chat 
A suntan l rtj of Faith ftppedtn bo rjuutc tlio UtlkiV4tAm sutrtk width u qql generfcUy 
girded a* ah early Mahl^fttuftt work, 

1 NARarjima cannot have boon the fu under of da MthftyAHA for in hid ih ri - 
|joj na-pirMniti-iidtra (Nnnjb P l ICB. trnnaluLun by K LimiLr^j Eva) be d lea imlrt alia 
the I^tna, the aad a work <rid]edMuhiyiiu4AfltrL- 3 m B 

]BU, p. +53. Fyr NigarjuEts, set racially UrGEUredd. pp, 29 ff_ 

tho biiblifigrtpby givfcn in the note*. Joitr. Sluftd* Ttrf, Soe. v. part iv. pp L 7 Jf. 
Watters* YU0H Qkuanfr pp. 20d ff. Tnrmnnth^ chap, sv and WmSemiti, Otr. /nrf. 

Lit-- 11. i HP- SSO ft- 
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Chinese tradition makes him the second patriarch after Asva- 
ghobiha 1 and this agrees with the Kashmir chronicle which 
implies that he lived soon after Kamshka 2 . He probably 
flourished in the latter half of the second century. But hie 
biographies extant in Chinese ami Tibetan are almost wholly 
mythical, even crediting him with a life of several centuries, and 
the most that can be hoped is to extract a few grains of history 
from them. He is said to have been b3 r birth a Brahman of 
Vidarbha (Berar) and to Stave had as teacher a Sudra named 
Sarah a or R&hulabhadra, When the legend elate* that he 
visited the Nagas in the depths of the sea and obtained book* 
from them, it seems to admit that he preached new doctrines. 
It is noticeable that he is represented not only ag a philosopher 
but as a great magician, builder, physician, and maker of image*. 

Many works are attributed to him but they have not the 
same authenticity as the poems of Asvaghosha. Some schools 
make him the author of the Prajila-paramiti but it is more 
usually regarded as a jevelationWhe commentary on it known 
as Maha-praj&k-p4ramitd-S4stra is generally accepted as hi* 
work. A consensus of tradition makes trim the author of the 
Madhyamika J aphorisms of which some account has been given 
above. It is the principal authority of its school and is provided 
with a commentary attributed to the author himself and with 
a later one by Quidrakirti 4 * There is also ascribed to him a 
work called the Suhrillekha or friendly letter* a compendium of 
Buddhist doctrines, addressed to an Indian king 4 . This work 

1 He is omi L<ed from the list of Bmlrlbnbhndra H giving the suc-ccuLLm according 
ta the 8AiriaLl7admf h to which school be did not belong, I-Clung dswi him with 
Aiv^tianha and Aryndctn u twkw^ing to the early period. 

* RijataniiginB, L 173 + 177. 

1 Edited in the .BiWiofAtx'a BudJhiea by De U ValMe pornuun and {in port) La 
the Journal of the BuddhM Tf±l Boc. See too WaLlescr, Die AtKtUre I* Are dc* 
Xdgftrju no hckA der TihcliwUn Vtrnon ufi^riraycn, 1611: nor A dcr Chinmchtn 
Fermut uhertratfen, 1612. 

* The ascription of tbw works to N^&rjnns “ probably Berrwt for they wrm 
tniuhled by KurairojEva who woe BuflkiciiUy near him in date to be in touch 
with flood tradition. 

E The ei a irc of %\m king, rariuaaly given *S Udsyana* Jet Aka and SataVahana, 
hu not been identified with certainty from the various transcriptions and traiuls- 
Uena in the ChmWAnd Tibctint«ntim Hea J. Fait Text Boc. for ISStiand I Cb ing 
Retard* e/tfc Buddhist Belgian (trails. TakakuBu}. pp, ISfiff. The Andhra kings 
who reigned from about L T 4fl ax. lo 22S a_d. all claimed to h%k >tig to the tiitavihaiin 
dyhftaty. The stupa of AmitriYftM in t ba Andhra territory h surrounded by a itonc 
railing ascribed to the period 106-200 and Niglrfnn* may have addieuad ft 
pious king living about that time. 
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is old for it was translated into Chinese in 434 a.d. and is a 
homier for laymen* It says nothing of the MMhyuTiuka 
philosophy and most of it deal* with tho need of good conduct 
and the terrors of future pirnish merit h quite in the manner of 
the Hinayana. But it abo commends the use of images and 
incense in worship* it mentions Avalokita and A mil Ablm and it 
holds up the ideal of attaining Biiddbahood, N&garj una's author¬ 
ship is not beyond dispute but these ideas may well represent 
a type of popular Buddhism slightly posterior to A&vaghouha 1 * 

In most lists of patriarchs JJagarjuwa is followed by Deva, 
also called Aryadeva, Kanadeva or Xilaiietra. i-Ching mentions 
him among t he older teachers and & commentary on his principal 
work, the Sata§a*tra k js attributed to Vaeubandhu^ Little is 
known of his special teaching but he is regarded as an important 
doctor and hh pupil Dharniatr4ta is also important if not as 
an author at least as a compiler, for Sanskrit eollectiona 
of verses corresponding to the Pah Dhammapada are ascribed 
to him, Aryadeva was a rmtfft of southern India 3 . 

The next epoch in the history of Buddhism is marked by 
the names of Aaanga and V&subandhu* The interval between 
them and Deva produced no teacher of importance, but Kurnir- 
alabdha p the founder of the Sautrantika school and perhaps 
identical with Kumarata the eighteenth Patriarch of the Chinese 
lists* may be mentioned. Msiiaff Chuaug says 4 that ho was 
carried off in captivity by a king who reigned somewhere in 
the east of the Pamirs and that ho, Aavaghosha, NAg&rjuna and 
Dev a w T ere styled the four shining suns. 

Asanga and Vasubandhu were brothers, sons of a Brahman 
who lived at Peshawar, They were both converted from the 
SaiTflstivadin school to Mahayanism, but the third brother 


* For oilier works attributed to Nigirj iifi* ** Nan] to, Not 11 tit), II79 H 11 BO, 

! IM mud WlHon/fl intaoducLicHi to Miittrre Li&ft tiaeft dtr CAiW+JoAr* Femes 
Tbs Plurm^AnKnlUi * Smitakril glossary, it mho attributed to Nngar- 

juna ru well m the l-oniric wutk PjuitJikrJimA. But it {* not likirky that tti-c Latter 
ilttt^ s from his epoch. 

1 Nnnjlu, No. IL8S, 

* The very confuted k^eeda about him a coxnpa ri&m with the DrAvidiEii 

legend of m dcvolw who lore out one of hie fjen and offered it to ftes GttJ a - 

wt-did. JfJtfobpte, P- 34 and note*- potential tg*£»t variuue Hinavaniit etc 
ascribed to him, 2£ee Sanjio* No*. 1^,, ISfiO. 

* Witten, yiwr« 1L p. SfcBIL Heurm ChcLing duet Hot uv> |]]nt the four 

wrre contemporary but that m the time of Kun3arpl&b4ba they were Balled the 
Jour SlUU- 
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Virincivataa never changed his convictions. Tradition connect* 
their career with AyodhyS as well a* with Peshawar and 
Va* ii hand It n enjoyed the confidence of the signing monarch, 
who was probably Candragupta I. This identification depends 
on the hypothesis that Vasubandhu lived from about 280 to 
300 A-P* which, as already mentioned, seems to mo to have 
been proved by M. F4ri». The earlier Gupta kings though not 
Buddhist* were tolerant, as is shot™ by the fact that the king 
of Ceylon* was allowed to erect a magnificent monastery at 
Nalanda in the reign of Samudragupta (e. 330-375 a.d.}, 

Asanga founded the school known os Yogacara and many 
authorities ascribe to him the introduction of magical practices 
and Tantrism. But though he is a considerable figure in the 
history of Buddhism, I doubt if his importance or culpability 
is so great as this. For if tradition can be trusted, earlier teacher* 
especially Xagarjuna dealt in spells and invocations and the 
works of A&anga 3 known to us are characterized by a somewhat 
scholastic piety and are chiefly occupied in defining and des¬ 
cribing the various stages in the spiritual development of a 
Bodhisattva. ft is true that he admits the use of magical 
formula* 4 as an aid in this evolution but they form only a slight 
part of his system and it docs not appear that the Cben-yen or 
Shingon sect of the Far East (the Sanskrit Mantrayana) traced 
its lineage back to him. 

Our estimate of his position in the history of Buddhism must 
depend on our opinion as to the authorship of The Awakening 
of Faith. If this treatise was composed by Alvaghosha then 
doctrines respecting the three bodies of Buddha, the lathagata- 
garbha and the Alaya-vijnana were not only known but 
scientifically formulated considerably before Asanga, The con¬ 
clusion cannot be rejected as absurd— for Aivaghosha might 
speak differently in poems and in philosophical treatises but 

i For Amnptt ami VaecibAndhu we Pori in B. K- F.S.O. 1011, (ip. 339-3i>0. 
Vincent Smith in Early Hiftory of Iniha, third edition, pp- 320-334. IV intern I z, 
(it*. I rid. Lit. n. f. p, J56. Wntlera. Tuan Chvatif, 1. pp- £10. 3*5-359. Turin At tin, 
chnp. sxn. Crinwfdrf, Mylininait, p- 15 

» Meshnrereien. Bee V, Smith, Lc. 2bu 

» Twc h*w been Wtmxted in tianekril: the J1 thiyuHft-tu tretivrUm ihfL *, 
Tnuul !j Uvi 1907-191 1) end the IkdhtMUm hhumi (EngMi ■uiumarj in 
Uait'm, 1905-0) A brief nitnlvn of the IHmuMUV of the Yo*0<ir» *diool according 
to TilN-tun authoritiM to Fivcu hy StcherbnUlcci in .Va*4>it, 1W*, pp. 1*4-1SS. 

t Mahaystia eutwl, XVin. 71-73. The ofiliflona word mailAuna ibo eernra in 
thin wort, XVlll. 40. 
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it is surprising, and it is probable that the treatise is not his. 
If go, Asanga may have been the first to elaborate systematically 
(though not to originate) the idea that thought is the one and 
only reality. Nngarj una’s nihilism was probably the older theory* 
It sounds late and elaborate but still it follows easily if the 
dialectic of Gotnma is applied uncompromisingly not only to 
our mental processes but to the external world. Yet even in 
India the result was felt to be fantastic and sophistical and it 
is not surprising if after the lapse of a few generations a new 
system of idealism became fashionable which, although none 
too intelligible, was abstruse rather than paradoxical. 

Asanga was alleged to have received revelations from 
Maifcreya and live of his works arc attributed to this Bodhisattva 
who enjoyed considerable honour at this period. It may be that 
the veneration for the Buddha of the future, the Messiah who 
would reign over his saints in a pure land, owed something to 
Pciman influence which was .strong in India during i he decadence 
of the Kushans 1 * Both Mithraism and Manichrism classified 
their adepts in various ranks* and the Yogacara doctors who 
delight in grading the progress of the Bodhisattva may have 
borrowed something from them** Asanga 1 ^ doctrine of defile¬ 
ment (klcia) and purification may also owe something to ManI, 
as suggested by S. Levi. 

In spite of his literary merits Asanga remains a doctor rather 
than a saint or poet 3 . His speculations have little to do with 
either Go tans a or Amitfibha and he was thus not in living touch 
with either the old or new schools. His brother Vasubandhu 
had perhaps a greater position* He is reckoned as t he twentieth 
Patriarch and Tibetan tradition connects him with the worship 
of AmitabhaV 

Paramirtha’s Life of Vostibandhu represents him m having 
frequented the court of Vikram&ditya (to be identified with 
Candragupta I) s who at first favoured the S^nkhya philosophy 

1 Vincent Smith. l.c. p. *75. 

1 Bui then? MB of court* nliNLjrifLot Imiitn precedent*, BrahiHftuicaE rw oj 
Buddhist, for deftcribinjr various degMe of aanetily or knowledge, 

* The wooden slatuM of Asangn and Yasubiindbu preserved in the K£fiikaji At 

XAT&i»muLeq)k«i uf Art hat c«n hardly cbiffl lo be other Ihen wwlttof imnpruw 
lion. They date tram About 900 for an excellent re production TajiniA'a 

fitletf tt. l 

* Kjiol and OrUAvedal, bat 1 do not know in what tcit* ibis ttwebtiem b 
fouund. It Lb rrnUrfcablr Ul*t Pammtrtha" ■ life [T'ouag F<u>, l$0fpp s 

dociJ not i*y either that h* *■* twetitlrtft patriarch ar that he worshipped Affiids. 
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but accorded some patronage to Buddhism. During ibis period 
Va.su tatndhu was a Sarvlatividin but of liberal views 1 and while 
in this phase wrote the Abhidhanna4tOsa, a general exposition 
of the Abhidhanna, mainly according to the views of the 
VaibMshikas but not without criticism. This celebrated work 
is not well known in Europe- hut is still a text book amongst 
Japanese Buddhist students>. It gained the esteem of ail 
schools and wo are given to understand that it presupposed 
the philosophy of the Vibhisha and of the Jnana-prasthana, 
According to Paramartha the original work consisted of 600 
aphorisms in verse which were sent by the author to the 
monks of Kashmir. They approved of the composition but, an. 
the aphorisms were concise, asked for fuller explanations, 
Vasubaudhu then expanded his verse* into a prose commentary, 
but meanwhile his views had undergone a change and when he 
disapproved of any Vaibhashika doctrine, he criticised it. 
This enlarged edition by no means pleased the brethren of 
Kashmir and called forth polemic?, Ho also wrote a cont rove rs [a I 
work against the S&nkhya philosophy* 

Late in life Vasubandhu, moved by the entreaties of his 
brother Asauga, b&camc a devout Mahay unis t and w r rotc in his 
old age Mahayanist treatises and commentaries 3 . 

1 On receiving a large dooaLicm be bulk three raoEUHUrirt, on* for H mayaniati. 
OH* ff>r 51 nh rtyjiniflti and OH* for nuns. 

1 Th* work connti of 600 w™ (KiriU) with a kmpttay prow comn^nury 
(Bhaabya) by lb* author- TIlh Sanskrit original la Ida! but tfTttvkfctions have been 
ptflBmcl in Chinese (NanjLo r Ns*. 1267,1260. 1270} in^l TtbttuMBoOofJitr P CW. 
rfw Fend* Obtain d e la m~ A"iri 1914, pp,394* But lb* commentary on the 
Bhiabya called A bh idharnna-koaa -v>‘akhy4. or Sphulartha* by Yiaoratlra haa been 
preserved in Sanskrit m Nepal and freonent'y cittiA the verses m wall u |bo 
Ehaahyn in the original Simkrit. A number of European nniita are at present 
o^upied with tkia literature and Sir Dcniaon Kon (to whom I am indebted for 
mneh information} contemplate* the publication of an Uighur toil of Bool I found 
in Central Asia. At praent (1920). bo tor u T know, the only portion of tha 
Ahhidhornia-kfoa £n print h De la Valldo Fo^nain'i a-titioii and translation of 
Bool m F Containing the Tibetan anil Sitwkrit text* but not the ChincH fDe la 
YfillAa Fomain—Fa^ukutidAu rl Fafemi'lrrf, Tendon. 1914-1S). Tbii ibapter deal* 
with a neb topic* *4 the Itructmo or UiO unLyeriCH the manner and place ol rebirth, 
tbn rhaijl of c&uaaLtant th* geography of the world, the duration and rhnrarteriiliiH 
Of Kal pUi and the appearance of Buddha* and fakravirtrii 4 . 

1 See Nanjio, pp. 371-2, for a tut of his Works l ran (dated Into CfiinMf. Hsu in 
Chuang'n account differs from the above Ifrhicb lfl talon from Faramartba) in 
details- He also tolls a curious story that Vunbandhu prornhed to appear to Ilia 
friends- after death and ultimately did ■*?, though he fwgot ku prennuns until people 
began to aay be had gone to helL 


CHAPTER XXIII 


INDIAN BUDDHISM AS SEEN BY THE 
CHINESE PILGRIMS 

About the time of Vasubandhu there existed four schools of 
Indian Buddhism called Yaibhashika, Sautrintika, Midhyamika 
and Yoga or Yogicara 1 . They were specially concerned with 
philosophy and apparently cut across the older division into 
eighteen sects, which at this period seem to have differed mainly 
on points of discipline. Though not of great practical import¬ 
ance. they long continued to play a certain part in controversial 
works both Buddhist and Brahmanic. The first two which wore 
the older seem to have belonged to the Hi nay ana and the other 
two even more definitely to the Maliayana, I-Ching® is quite 
clear an to this. “There are hut two hinds of the so-called 
Mahayana” he says, “first the Madhya mika, second the Yoga,.., 
These two systems are perfectly in accordance with the noble 
doctrine. Can we say which of the two is right? Both equally 
conform to truth and lead us to Nirvana“ and so on. But he 
does not say that the other two systems are also aspects of the 
truth. This" is the more remarkable because he himself followed 
the Mula-sarvfLativadins. Apparently Sarvastivadin and Vai- 
hh&shika were different names for the same school, the latter 
being applied to thorn because they identified themselves with 
the commentary (VibhasM) already mentioned whereas the 
former and older designation came to be used chiefly with 
reference to their disciplinary rules. Also there were two groups 
of Sarvastivadins, those of Gandhara and those of Kashmir. 
The name of Vaibhashika was applied chiefly to the latter who, 
if we may find a kernel of truth in legends which are certainly 
exaggerated, endeavoured to make Kashmir a holy land with 
a monopoly of the pure doctrine, Vasnbandhu and Asanga 
appear to have broken up this isolation for they first preached 

I See VieilU-t. Lr Tiij .1 ‘ft JA !>wir, TroLnii-mc tUppl'Kiint, pp, LNOS tf, Ktippcn, 
{ttl. Ju UaHilhn, i. I Cl- TiiliuJiHsu in J. Pait Tat &xnlg t lOOi, pp. U7-M0, 

i ftnvrth, tratLaUlrd Ly Takikutu, p. 13- 
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the Vwbtiahika doctrines in a liberal and eclectic form outside 
Kashmir and then by a natural transition and development 
went over to the Mahayana, But the Vaibhasbikas did not 
disappear and were in existence even in the fourteenth century'. 
Their chief tenet was the real existence of external objects. In 
matters of doctrine they regarded their own Abhidharma as tho 
highest authority* They also held thatGotamahad an ordinary 
human body and passed first into a preliminary form of Nirvana 
when ho attained Buddhahood and secondly into complete 
Nirvana at his death. He was superhuman only in the sense 
that he had intuitive knowledge and no need to learn. Their 
contempt for sutras may have been duo to the fact that- many 
of them discountenance the VaibhSshik* view's and also to a 
knowledge that new ones were continually being composed. 

I-Ching, who ends his work by asserting that all his state¬ 
ments are according to the Aiya-mula-sarvastivada-nikava and 
no other, gives an interesting summary of doctrine, 

“Again I say: the most important are only one or two out 
of eighty thousand doctrines of the Buddha: one should conform 
to the worldly path but inwardly strive to secure true wisdom. 
Now what is the worldly path! It is obeying prohibitive laws 
and avoiding any crime. What is the true wisdom? It is to 
obliterate the distinction between subject and object, to follow tho 
excellent truth and to free oneself from worldly attachments: 
to do away with the trammels of the chain of causality: further 
to obtain merit by accumulating good works and finally to 
realize the ezcelfent meaning of perfect reality'' 

Such a statement enables us to understand the remark 
which ho makes elsewhere that the same school may belong to 
the Hinayana and Mahayana in different places, for, whatever 
mav be meant by wisdom which aims at obliterating the 
difference between subject and object, it is clearly not out of 
sympathy with Yogacara doctrines. In another place where ho 
describes the curriculum followed by monks he says that they 
learn the Yogftcnrya-Kastro first and then eight compositions of 
Asanga and Vasubandhu. Among the works prescribed for logic 
is tL? Kyayadvara-sastra attributed to Xagarjuna. The monk 

1 Tliry (ire narfttionetl in illA Sarvtt-djirtoii-sahf^hA- 

* Krrn {Indian H* 1& 1 ) "*7* * he F reject^ th* nuthadU of Ihft Sfilrtli 

alE^th«r but giYrt HO reference. 
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should learn not only the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadins 
but alao the Agnnuis, equivalent to the Hutra-pltaka. So the 
study of the sutras and the works of Asanga and Vasubandbu 
is approved by a Sarvfisti vadim 

The Sautrantikas 1 , though accounted Hinayanlate, mark a 
step in the direction of the Mahayana, The founder of the school 
was Kumamlabdha, mentioned above. In their estimation of 
scripture they reversed the views of the Vaibhashikas, for they 
rejected the Abhidharma and accepted only the sfitras, arguing 
that the AblndJianna was practically an extract from them* 
As literary criticism this is correct* if it means that the more 
ancient sutras are older than the oldest Abhidharma books. 
But the indiscriminate acceptance of sutras led to a creed in 
which the supernatural played a larger part. The Sautrantikas 
not- only asenoed superhuman powers to the Buddha, but 
believed in the doctrine of three bodies. In pliliosoph}% though 
they were realists, they held that external objects are not per¬ 
ceived directly but that their existence is inferred 4 . 

Something ban already been said of the two other schools* 
both o( which denied the reality of the external world* The 
differences between them were concerned with metaphysics 
rather than theology and led to no popular controversies. 

Up to this point the history of Indian Buddhism has proved 
singularly nebulous. The most important dates are a matter of 
argument, the chief personage* half mythical r But when the 
records of the Chinese pilgrims commence we are in touch with 
something more solid. They record dates and facts, though we 
must regret that they only repeat what they heard and make 
no attempt to criticize Indian traditions or even to weave them 
into a connected chronicle. 

Fa-Hsien, the first of these interesting men, left China in 
390 and resided in India from 405 to 4Jl t spending three years 
at Pa tali put ra and two at Tamralipti. He visited the Pan jab, 
Hindustan and Bengal and his narrative leaves the impression 
that all these were in the main Buddhist countries: of the Decoan 
which he did not visit ho heard that its inhabitants were 
barbarous and not Buddhists, though it contained some 

1 Sc? VRj<ilLef h pp. 301 fL uml varioti* notice* in Ha^m Chuirng find Wntiors. 
AIhuj lie In VaiErt Poniain'i *rUd<? in t-B- fC 

1 Hauan Cliunnq inioms* u* ilirtt when Ire w.-ra in Srii^hrm im ntudi^i th* 
VltMikl of she SBiitnintikttfl, hut the precise ■^nifiennee of this Lem] is not ptniiL 
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Buddhist shrine, 1 *. Of the Middle Kingdom [which according to 
his reckoning begins with Muttra) he says that the people are 
free and happy and neither kill any living creature nor drink 
intoxicating liquor 1 . Ho does not hint at persecution though 
he once or twice mentions that the Brahmans were jealous of 
the Buddhists. Neither does he indicate that any strong 
animosity prevailed between Maha- and Hinay&nists. But the 
two parties were distinct and he notes which prevailed in each 
locality. He left China by land and found the Hinayana pro* 
valent at Shenzhen and Wu-i (apparently localities not far from 
Lob-Nor) but the Mahay ana at Khotan. Nearer India, in 
countries apparently corresponding to parts of Kashmir and 
Gilgit, the monks were numerous and all Itmayanist. The same 
was the case in Ldyana, and in G and ham the Hinayanists were 
still in the majority. In the Punjab both schools were prevalent 
but the Hinayana evidently strong. In the district of Muttra 
the Law was still more flourishing, monasteries and topes were 
numerous and ample alms were given to the monks. He states 
that the professors of the Abhidharma and Yinaya made 
offerings to those works, and the Mahay artists to the book 
Praj fia-param i ta, as well as to Manjusri and Kwan-shih-yin. 
He found the country in which are the sacred sites of Sravasti, 
Kapil avast u and Kusin&m sparsely inhabited and desolate, but 
this seems to have been due to general cause*, not specially to 
the decay of religion. He mentions that ninety-six 1 varieties of 
erroneous views are found among the Buddhists, which points 
to the existence of numerous but not acutely hostile sects and 
says that there still existed, apparently in Koiala, followers of 
Devadatta who recognised three previous Buddhas but not 
g&kynmuni. He visited the birth-places of these three Buddhas 
which contained topes erected in their honour, 

He found Magadha prosperous and pious. Of its capital, 
Patna, ho says ( ‘by the side of the topes of Asoka has been 
made a Mahay ana monastery very grand and beautiful, there 
is also a Hinayana one, the two together containing GOO or TOO 
monks.” It is probable that, this was typical of the religion* 
condition of Magadha and Bengal. Both schools existed but the 


1 Fft-Hifen 1 * TVdPeis, cHap- tyj. 

* Thi* figure Li proltfitfy dwlliwd txum aaitiB avtUSct*! calculation of paaaiblf! 
Itereaica like the wrong rtavn amiTTlPTmtod in the Bribrnn-Jib ftUtm, 
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Mahayana was the more flourishing. Many of the old sites, such 
as Rajagpha and Gaya, were deserted but there were new towns 
near them and Bodb Gaya was a place of pilgrimage with three 
monasteries In the district of Tamralipti (Taniluk) on the 
coast of Bengal were 22 monasteries. As his principal object 
was to obtain copies of the Vi nay a, he stayed three years in 
Patna seeking and copying manuscripts, In this he found some 
difliciitty. for the various schools of the Vinaya, which he saya 
were divided hy trivial differences only, banded down their 
respective versions orally. He found i it t he Mahayanist monaste ry 
one manuscript of the Mahas^nghika rules and considered it the 
most complete, but also took down the Survastiv&din ndes T 

After the death of Vasub&ndhu few names of even moderate 
magnitude stand out in the history of Indian Buddhism, The 
changes which occurred were great but gradual and due not to 
the initiative of innovators but to the assimilative power of 
Hinduism sod to the attractions of magical arid emotional ritea. 
But this tendency, though it doubtless existed, did not become 
conspicuous until about 700 A.n* The accounts of the Chinese 
pilgrims and the literature which has been preserved suggest 
that in the intervening centuries the monks were chiefly occupied 
with scholastic and excgetical work. The most distinguished 
successor* of Asanga were logicians, among whom Dinnaga was 
pre-eminent. Stbiram&ti 1 andGunamati appear to have belonged 
to the same school and perhaps Bhavaviveka- too. The state¬ 
ments as to his date arc inconsistent but the interesting fact is 
recorded that he utilized the terminology of the Sankhya for 
the purposes of the Mahayana. 

Throughout the middle ages the study of logic was pursued 
hut Buddhists and Jains rather than by Brahmans*. Vasu- 
bandhu composed some treatises dealing exclusively with logic 
but it was his disciple Hifmftga who separated it definitely from 
philosophy and theology. As in idealist philosophy, so in pure 
logic there wjis a parallel movement in the Buddhist and 
Brah manic schools, but if we may trust the statements of 

1 Hi! pniut hiv« ttnd ]n Ih* fourth century aa one of hla Work* [Nuijio, 1243) 
wti4 trarulfltc^ bcltfWd 967 ftml 4SS. 

* VL'utttr*, F«a* It. 221-S24. Nwvjto, 1237, Tbo work* of G feQUDatf 

ft]** am naiil to & deep of %hv Kifikhya philftwlphy. 

* For tht history of kifliG in India. b« VklytbhnwWA i inE tolling work Mrdivtval 
School of Indian Logic* IG09. But l unimot awept aJl hi* tin tea. 
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Vaeaspatimbra (about i 100 a.d.) Dihn&ga interpreted Lho 
aphorisms of the Nyaya philosophy in a heterodox or Buddhist 
sense* This traces the beginnings of Indian logic to a Brahmamc 
source but subsequently it flourished greatly in the hands of 
Buddhists, especially DiAnaga and Dhormakirti. The former 
appears to have been a native of O'onjevaram and a eon temporary 
of K&lid&sn. Both the logician and the poet were probably alive 
in the reign of Kum&ragupta (413 h 155}. Diimaga spent much 
time in Nalanda, and though the Sanskrit originals of his works 
are lost the Tibetan translations 1 are preserved. 

The Buddhist schools of logic continued for many centuries. 
One flourished in Kashmir and another, founded by Candrago- 
min. In Bengal. Both lasted almost until the Mohammedan 
conquest of the two countries. 

From about 470 to 630 a.D. northern India groaned under 
the tyranny of the Huns. Their King Mihiragula b represented 
«g a determined enemy of Buddhism and a sj'stfiflifltic destroyer 
of monasteries. He is said to have been a worshipper of Siva 
but his fury was probably inspired less by religious animosity 
than by love of pillage and slaughter. 

About 530 a d. he was defeated by a coalition of Indian 
princes and died ten years later amid storms and portents which 
were believed to signify the descent of his wicked soul into hell. 
It must have been about this time that Bodkidharma left India 
for he arrived in Canton about 620, According to the Chinese 
he was the son of a king of a country called Hsiang-Chili in 
southern India* and the twenty-eighth patriarch and he became 
an important figure in the religion and art of the bar East. 
But no allusion to him or to any of the Patriarchs after Vaau- 
bandhu has been found in Indian literature nor in the works of 
Hsiian Chuang and 1-Chingj The inference b that he was of no 
importance in India and that his reputation in China was not 
great before the eighth century: also that the Chinese lists of 
patriarchs do not represent the traditions of northern India. 


i DinH*gA« principal work* nr* the Pr*maTLKBmue»JB and the Xy*y*pr» veto, 
HttiBnChtwag C>N. UmCVen-M. $« Wdltew, H. 209 . S» Steherbaukolin Mwhn, 

1904. pp, 12B-L71 Tor DiAnigll'tt inflLk&flM on Uie dflvdopffltfit of the NaJjiflfc* 
imd Vni^iihiki 

■ HI* wreo&nl name lh S4>d to have been Fu-ti-ta 111 and hit iiimarao Ch Alili. 
The lattev is pioWbiv a corruption of Kahalriy*- Hsiang-Chib jxroibly repiYAtfit* 
a name b'gmninK with G*Jldhn, hul i can m-Uher find liOf *W* *** Wsntification. 
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Religious feeling often ran high in southern India. Buddhists, 
■Tains and Hindus engaged in violent disputes, and persecution 
was mom frequent than in the north. It is easy to suppose that 
Bodbidharma being the head of some heretical sect had to fly 
and followed the example of many monks in going to China. 
But if so, no record of hix school is forthcoming from his native 
land, though the possibility that he was more than an individual 
thinker and represented some movement unknown to us cannot 
be denied. Wo might suppose too that since Nag&rjuna and 
Arvadeva were southerners, their peculiar doc trines were coloured 
by Dr&vidian ideas. But our available documents indicate that 
the Buddhism of southern India was almost entirety Hinayanist, 
analogous to that of Ceylon and not very sympathetic to the 
Tamila. 

The pilgrims Rung-Yurt and Hui-Sheng 1 visited Udyana and 
Gandbara during the time of the Hun domination (518-521). 
They found the king of the former a pious Buddhist but the 
latter was governed by an Epht halite chieftain, perhaps 
Mihir&gula himself, who teas a worshipper of demons. Of the 
Yetha Or Ephthalites they make the general observation that 
“their rules of politeness are very defective.” But they also say 
that the population of Gandhara had a great respect for Bud¬ 
dhism and as they took back to China 170 volumes, “all standard 
works belonging to the Great Vehicle," the Epht halite persecu¬ 
tion cannot have destroyed the faith in north-western India. 
But the evil days of decay were beginning. Henceforward we 
have no more pictures of untroubled piety and prosperity. At 
best Buddhism receives royal patronage in company with other 
religions' sectarian conflicts increase and sometimes we hear of 
persecution. About GOO A.D. a king of Central Bengal named 
Sa&khka who worshipped Siva attempted to extirpate Buddhism 
in h is dominions and dest royed t he Bo tree at Bod h Gaya*. On t he 
other hand we hear of the pious Puma vammn, king of Magadha 
who made amends for these sacrileges, and of &IMitya, king of 
the country called Mo-Io-po by tho Chinese, who was so careful 
of animal life, that he even strained the water drunk by his 
horses and elephants, lest they should consume minute insects. 

1 See S.S.F.B.0. 1903, pp. 270 ff, 

1 Hil evil itv Kvt?nl timei mentioned h| Hjujui rhn*ng N j re . 

ft mi mete to restore the Bo Ire*. 
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We know more of Indian Buddhism in the seventh century 
than in the periods which precede or follow it. The epoch was 
marked by the reign of the great king, or rather emperor, 
Ifaraha-Vardhnna (UOW-tHS a.o,) } and the works written by 
Bana, Bhartrihari and others who frequented hia court have 
come down to us. Also we are fortunate in possessing the copious 
narrative of Hsiiwn Chuang, the greatest of the Chinese pilgrims, 
who spent sixteen years (629—G4SJ in India as well as the work 
known as the “Bccord of the Buddhist religion as practised 
in India and the Malay Archipelago," composed by I-Ching who 
travelled in those countries from 071 to CU5. I-Ching also wrote 
the lives of sixty Chinese pilgrims who visited India during tho 
seventh century and probably there were many others of whom 
we have no record. 

The reign of Hare ha is thus illust rated by a number of 
contemporary dateable works unusual in India. The king 
himself wrote some Buddhist hymns 1 , and three dramas are 
ascribed to him but were probably composed by some of the 
literary men whom he patronized. For ail that, the religious 
ideas which they contain must have had his approval. The 
Hat navilli and Priyadareikk are secular pieces and so far as they 
have any religious atmosphere it is Brahxnanic, but the Naga- 
uanda is a Buddhist religious drama which opens with an 
invocation of tho Buddha and has a Jataka story for its plot*. 
Ba^a was himself a devout Brahman hut his historical romance 
Harehacarita and Ms novel called Kadambari both describe a 
mixture of religions founded on observation of contemporary 
jilo. In an interesting passage 3 he recounts the king's visit to 
a Buddhist ascetic. The influence of the holy man causes the 
more intelligent animals in bis neighbourhood, such as parrots, 
to devote themselves to Buddhist lore, but he is surrounded by 
devotees of tho most diverse sects. Joins, Bhagavatos, Panca- 
nitres, Lokayatikas with followers of Kapila, Kaijida and many 

1 EUiugliauflen, B^nJ^ardham^t Appendix UL 

1 The ippearamm of G*uri as a (fan radrA*** At tin? end h^rdSy flhuw* that 
HBttddbl^a hid A giktiffl tinge but Lt dm riio* tlwb UuddHats qf ttmt 
period taraed naiumlly Ifl &ivulfr mjiboloKy. 

* Ka^KacnrLUh fbap- m Tit a parrot* were expounding Vuubaadhu'a Ablil- 
liWrmJtoiiL Bin* i™iuDnlly tl«criUs Ireops oi holy mtn apjktmiUy Uvittg in 
tuirmony bpt including follow*™ of moat divunw mcUl &» Kiikmb«t 193 juhJ 
394 : Huduuu. 07, 
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other teachers. Mayfira, another literary protege of Marsha’s, 
was like B&na a Brahman, and Stlbandhu, who flourished a little 
before them, ignores Buddhism in his romance called Vasa- 
vadatta, But Bhartrihari, the still popular gnomic poet, was 
a Buddhist. It is true that he oscillated between the court and 
the cloister no less than seven times, but this vacillation seems 
to have been due to the weakness of the flesh, not to any change 
of convictions. For our purpose the gist of this literature is that 
Hinduism in many forms, some of them very unorthodox, was 
Incoming the normal religion of India but that there were still 
many eminent Buddhists and that Buddhism had sufficient 
prestige to attract Harsh a and sufficient life to respond to his 
patronage. 

About 800 a.d, India was exhausted by her struggle with 
the Huns. After it there remained only a multitude of small 
states and obscure dynasties, but there was evidently a readiness 
to accept any form of unifying and tranquilMng rule and for 
nearly half a century tins was provided by Harsha. He con¬ 
quered northern India from the Punjab to Bengal but foiled 
to subdue the Deccan. Though a great port of his reign was 
spent in war, learning and education flourished. Hsiian Chuang, 
who was his honoured guest, gives a good account of his adminis¬ 
tration but also makes it plain that brigandage prevailed and 
that travelling was dangerous. 

After 643 Harsha, who was growing elderly, devoted much 
attention to religion and may be said to have become a Buddhist 
while allowing himself a certain eclectic freedom. Several creeds 
were represented among his immediate relatives. Devotion to 
Siva was traditional in the family: his father had been a zealous 
worshipper of the Sun and his brother and sister were Buddhists 
of the Sam m i tiya sect. Harsh a by no means disowned Brnhm anie 
worship, but in his latter years his proclivity to Buddhism 
become more marked and he endeavoured to emulate the piety 
of Asoko. He founded rest houses and hospitals, ns wdj as 
monasteries and thousands of stupas, He prohibited the taking 
of life and the use of animal food, and of the three periods into 
which his day was divided two were devoted to religion and one 
to business. He also exercised a surveillance over the whole 
Buddhist order and advanced mcritoriouR members. 

Hsiian Chuaug has left an interesting account of the religious 
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fetes and spectacles organised by Harsh a. At Kunanj he attended 
a great assembly during which a solemn procession took place 
eveiy day. A golden image of Buddha was, home on an elephant 
and H&rsha, dressed as Indrfr, held a canopy over it, while his 
ally Raja Kumara 1 , dressed as BrahmA* waved a fly-whisk, It 
was subsequently l/vashcd by the king's own hands and in the 
evening his Majesty, who like Akbar had a taste for religious 
discuss ion, listened to the arguments of his Chinese guest. But 
the royal instructions that no one was to speak against the 
Master of the Law were so peremptory that even hi* biographer 
admits there was no real discussion. These edifying pageants 
were interrupted by disagreeable incidents which show that 
Marshal tolerance had not produced complete harmony, A 
temporary monastery erected for the fetes caught fire and a 
fanatic attempted to stab the king. He confessed under 
examination that he had been instigated to the crime by 
Brahmans who wore jealous of t he favours which the Buddhists 
received. It was also established that the incendiaries were 
Brah mans and, after the ringleader*! had been punished, five 
hundred wen? exiled, Ilaraha then proceeded to Allahabad to 
superintend a quinquennial distribution of alinfi. It was liis 
custom to let treasure accumulate foe five years and then to 
divide it among holy men and the poor. The proceedings lasted 
seventy-five days and the concourse which collected to gaze and 
receive must have resembled the fair still held on the same spot. 
Buddhists, Brahmans and Jains all partook of the royal bounty 
and the images of Buddha, Surya and Siva were worshipped on 
successive day®, though greater honour w as shown to the Buddha. 
The king gave away everything that he had* even his robes 
and jewels, and finally, arrayed in clothes borrowed from his 
sister, rejoiced saying "all I have has entered into incorruptible 
and imperishable treasuries. 11 After this, adds Hsiian Ohuang, 
the king's vassals offered him jewels and robes so that the 
treasury was replenished. This w r us the sixth quinquennial 
distribution which Ilarsha had held and the last, for he died 
in $48. He at fimt favoured the Hinayana but subsequently 
went over to the Mahayana, being moved in part by the 
exhortations of Hsuan Chuang. 

Util canona that Biijft vm) wsjw of tMi jain m dial from dsild- 

hood bfl reived iraver to wotihip mjtutt bitl Swa. 
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Yet the substance of Hsiian Chuang's account is that though 
Buddhism was prospering in the Far East it was decaying in 
J nd in. Against this can be set instances of royal piety like those 
described, the fame enjoyed by the shrines and schools of 
Magadha and the conversion of the king of Tibet in 638 a, n. 
This event was due to Chinese as well as Indian influence, but 
would hardly have occurred unless in north-eastern India 
Buddhism had been esteemed the religion of civilization. Stilt 
Hsiian Cbuang’s long catalogue of deserted monasteries 1 has an 
unmistakable significance. The decay was most pronounced in 
the north-west and south. In Gandhara there wore only a few 
Buddhists: more than a thousand monasteries stood untenanted 
and the Buddha's sacred bowl had vanished. In TukshatHJa the 
monasteries were numerous but desolate; in Kashmir the people 
followed a mixed faith. Only in Udyana was Buddhism held in 
high esteem. In Sind the monks were numerous but indolent. 

No doubt this desolation was largely due to the depredat ions 
of MMragula. In the Deccan and the extreme south there was 
also a special cause, namely the prevalence of Jainism, which 
somewhat later became the state religion in several kingdoms. 
In Hidings, Andhra and the kingdom of the Colas the pilgrim 
reports that Jains were very numerous but counts Buddhist 
monasteries only by tens and twenties. In Dravida there were 
also 10,000 monks of the Sthavira school but in Malakuta 
among many ruined monasteries only a few were still inhabited 
and here again J ains were numerous. 

For all Central India and Bengal the pilgrim's statistics bell 
l he same tale, namely tliat though Buddhism was represented 
both by monasteries and monks, the Dcva-temples and un¬ 
believers were also numerous, The most favourable accounts 
are those given of Kanauj, Ayodhyn and Magadha where the 
sacred sites naturally caused the devout to congregate. 

The statistics which he gives as to sects are interesting*. 
The total number of monks amounted to about 183,000. Of 
these only 32,000 belonged definitely to the Mahayana; more 


1 The RMbtiWpikpaHpricchi (1*1 Fiftot, ftp. ix-si, 23-33) inveigh! 

|br mcrnit ri^hnration of the fimldliut clergy. Thia wnrk wa* itamItIH into 
I’hmBK Irtttttfl S89 mml no that demonlihatioh Musi buve hspm in th* Jiiilh 
wotuiy. 

* &» Rhyi David* in J,R,A«& SS9I, pp. 4IB EJ. 
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than 90,000 to the Hinayana, and 54,600 studied both systems 
or at any rate resided in monasteries which tolerated either 
course of study. Some writers speak as if alter our era Mahay art- 
ism was predominant in India and the Hinayana banished to its 
extreme confines such os Ceylon and Kashmir. Yet about a.d, 
@40 this zealous Mahayanist 1 states that half the monks of India 
were definitely Hinayaniat while less than a fifth had equally 
definite Mahayftnist convictions. The Mahayana laid less stress 
on monasticism than the Hinayana and the refore its strength may 
have lain among the laity, but even so the admitted strength 
of the Hinayana is remarkable. Three Hinayanjst schools are 
frequently mentioned, the Sthaviras, Sarvastivadins and Sam- 
mitlyas. The first are the well-known Sinhalese sect and were 
found chiefly in the south (Conjeevoram) and in East Bengal, 
besides the monks of the Sinhalese monastery at Gaya. The 
S&rvustiv&diiis were found, as their history would lead m to 
expect, chiefly in the north and beyond the frontiers of India 
proper. But both were outnumbered by the Sam mitlyas, who 
amounted to nearly 44,000 monks. The chief doctrine 2 of this 
sect is said to have been that individuals (puggalo) exist as such 
in the truest sense. This doctrine was supported by reference 
to the sutra known as the 'Burden and the Burden bearer®. It 
does not assert that there is a permanent and unchangeable 
soul (atta) but it emphasizes the reality and importance of that 
personality which all accept as true for practical purposes. It is 
probable that in practice this belief differed little from the 
ordinary Brail manic doctrine of metempsychosis and this may 
!>c one reason for the prevalence of the sect. 

I-Ching, though be does not furnish statistics, gives a clear 
conspectus of Buddhist sects as they existed in his time. Ho 
starts from the ancient eighteen sects but divides them into 
four groups or Nik&yaa, (a) The Arya-Mflliksanghika-nikAya. 
This comprised seven subdivisions but was apparently the least 
influential school as it was not predominant anywhere, though 

i Hbuaji ChuAng Tt-Eu deposed to underrate th* niimLwia of the Hah*}-*!** 
ftr hs sayi that thfl monk* ot Ceylon were MflJjnyuiiitii. 

* beginning of lb* Kftlhiivftttho- The doctrine i< fnnnulalted in Uf* 

words Faggota upslabbhitl ftKdkAMhapftJftmftltbftllGtj, and there follows a dte^ 
elusion Wtw«n a m*mb*r of the flrffaodo* whoel and ft Fuggikkrului, that in one 
who btln'Vfisin the cxifttelict of ft per™* wou\ Ot tnttlj which Irena m from 

tJili woritl lo ftDothtf, 1 Sam, Kik. urn, 221. 
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it coexisted with other schools in mast parts, The LakotUna- 
vadins mentioned by Hsiian Chuang as existing at Bamiyan 
belonged to it* They hold that the Buddha was not subject to 
the law* of nature, (b) Arya-Sthavim-mkAya. This is the school 
to which our Psdi Canon belongs. It was predominant in 
southern India and Ceylon and was also found in eastern Bengal, 
(r) The Arya-^lula-sar^astivada-nikaya with four subdivisions. 
Almost all belonged to this school in northern India and it was 
flourishing in Magadha. {d} The Arya San t mit 1 ya-ni k&y a with 
four eubdi visions flourished in Lit a and Sindh u. Thus the last 
three schools were preponderant in southern, northern and 
western India respectively. All were followed in Magadh% no 
doubt because the holy place* and the University of Nukndu 
attracted all shades of opinion, and Bengal seems to have been 
Miruilarly catholic. This is substantially the same as Marian 
Chuaug’s statement except that I-Ching takes a mors favourable 
view of the position of the SarviUtivada, either because it was 
his own school or because its position had really improved* 

[t would seem that in the estimation of both pilgrims the 
Matin- and Hinayana are not school* but modes in which any 
school can be studied. The Nikaya* or school appears to have 
been chiefly, though not exclusively, concerned with the rule 
of discipline which naturally had more importance for Buddhist 
monks than it has for European scholars* The observances of 
each Nikaya were laid down in its ow n recension of the scriptures 
which was sometimes Oral and sometimes in writing , Probably 
all the eighteen school* had separate Vmayas t and to some 
extent they had different editions of the other Pi takas, for the 
SarvAstivtldinfl had an Abhidharme of their own. But there 
was no objection to combining the study of SflrvtmtjviUiin 
literature with the reading of treatises by Asanga and V&su- 

i This lift o( Stikaya mual nut LwcOlifHitd * till ill other w to denote b diviu^i 
oE the Sii Crw-Pi taka. It znti iin * group or collection and hen.ee caii bn mod to denote 
either a body of men or a toUrction of troati«i. These Nikeyaa are aUu not the 
uamfi Aft the fonr school* (VaibhubhiSiu, etc.h mentioned abov& r which wtru 
ipeculative, Similarly in Europe a PmbylcrifltL Irtfiy be a Calvinist, but fWby- 
liu irfrftlK^ to t,"h urch gavcmiurnt Mid Cnitloiim to doctrine. 

XJseff weft in hmiia bL thin time {I) IWO rehicl&i, MMia- and Hmayana, (!2 j four 
speculative school^ Yaibhksbika** etc,, f3) four disciplinary school*, MuEa.E*rviuiti- 
vadiw. etc. These three clasft« arc obviously not mutually exclunh e. Thtii 
Approved uf (4) the EUahayAna, (&) the 3! adhyamika and YogioAxm, which ho did 
not consider meonabtent and [C| the 
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bandhii 1 or sutras suds as tho Lotus, which I-Ching s master 
read once a day for sixty years, I-Ching himself seems to 
regard the two Vehicles as alternative: forms of religion, both 
excellent in their way* much as a Catholic theologian might 
impartially explain the respective advantages of the active and 
contemplative lives, " With resolutions rightly formed 11 he says 
"we should look forward to meeting the coming Buddha 
Mai trey a. If we wish to gain the lesser fruition [of the Hinayana) 
we may pursue it through the eight grades of -sanctification - 
But if we learn to follow the course of the greater fruition (of 
the Mahay ana) we must tty to accomplish our work through 
long ages 1 /' 

I-Ching observes that both Vehicles agree in prescribing the 
same discipline, in prohibiting the same offences and enjoining 
the practice of the noble truths. Hi* views, which are sub¬ 
stantially those of Hsuan Chuang 3 , must bo those current in 
the seventh century when the Hinayana was allowing the 
Mahay ana to overgrow it without resistance, but the relations 
of the two creeds are some times stated differently. For instance 
the Anguhmaliya sutra 4 * known only in a Tibetan translation* 
states that whereas for the Hi nay arm such formulas as the four 
truths and the eightfold path are of cardinal importance, the 
Mahay ana does not iccognke them, mid it is undoubtedly true 
that the Vaipulya sutr&s frequently ignore the familiar doctrines 
of early Buddhism and hint that they belong to a rudimentary 
stage of instruction, 

I-Ching makes no mention of persecution but he deplores the 
decay of the faith, “The teaching of the Buddha b becoming 
Less prevalent in the world from day to day he says, When 
I compare what I have witnessed in my younger days and what 
1 see to-day in my old age, the state is altogether different and 
We arc bearing witness to this and it is hoped we shall be mors 

* t -Clsmc T tmual, TrtiuJiuiu - p. ISO- 

* Three Aaankbva Kjdpa* J-t-hinjr, T*kftkusu p H t rmil- pp 1&0-7. Rd ta 

the Mnhftyina as iht batter way, He iUu»OM la 

Av&kikita nnd .Vimiiyu* with apparriU AppraTriU 1*11* us buV OM df hi* lesetier* 
worshipped Atnitilvu* ninl to prepare hiiEutlt far SukMTftil haw the 

Latuu was the favourite reriptare of another. He further h?lb W lb*t the Mach 
hy&mlkl uul the VugA gyetem* are bolh perfect!J tinted. 

1 Il»iuu1 riiu*nff of Mahaywiita bdOdrinR to Ihe Sthat Lrm ■choul. 

1 (Juvlal by ltockhill, Ufa q/fAe Jiuddha, pp- 0- 
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attentive in future.” Though he speaks regretfully of kx or 
incorrect discipline, lie does not complain of the corruption of 
the faith by TantrUm and magical practices. He does however 
deprecate in an exceedingly curious passage the prevalence of 
religious suicide 1 . 

Except for progressive decay, the condition of Indian 
Buddhism as described by the two pilgrims is much the same. 
Meals were supplied to monks in the monasteries and it was no 
longer usual to beg for food in the streets, aince the practice is 
mentioned by 1-Ching as exceptional. On Upavasalha days it 
was the custom for the piom laity to entertain the monks and 
the meal was sometimes preceded by a religion* service per¬ 
formed before an image anti accompanied by mm io* I-Ching 
describes the musical services with devout enthusiasm. “The 
priests perform the ordinary service late in the afternoon or in 
the evening twilight , They come out of the monastery and walk 
three times round a stupa, offering incense and flowers. Then 
they all kneel down and one of them who sings well begins to 
chant hymns describing the virtues of the great Teacher and 
continues to sing ten or twenty Slokas* They then return to 
the place in the monastery where they usually assemble and, 
when all have sat down, a reciter mounting the lion-seat (which 
is near the head priest.) reads a short sutra T Among the scriptures 
for such an occasion the 'Service in three parts p is often used. 
This is a select ion of Aivaghosha. The first part contains ten 
£lokas of a hymn. The second part is a selection from some 
scripture consisting of the Buddha’s words. Then there is an 
additional hymn as t he third part, of the service, of more than 
ten sloka*. being prayers that express the wish to bring one’s 
merits to maturity. After the singing the assembled Bhikshus 
exclaim Sub hash ita or Sftdhu t that Is well-said or bravo. The 
reader descends and the Bhikshus in order salute the lion-scat, 
the seats of Bodbisattvas mid Arhfttfl, and the superior of the 
monastery*.” 

1 Cbnp*, XKXVftt and XX six. He mm* to my Ulftt il in n'lrlu tot the lm}ly to 
ntakc in ufferin^ of their boiiics bjf burning but not for BhiMi'uj, Tb# pnoiint 
in MOgniud and Miam**ndfd in the Lotun t chip, x xn t which howe-ver b & later 
Addition to thr orig m&l wftrk- 

* I-Chtfig, lnu»L Tududnun, pp. 163-4 Kttni* *h*l abridged. I-Ching [pp. Ififl^TJ- 
ipeflb of MiiLri- hfLi iu tho principal hymn writer Wtd iloti not id&eitjly him with 
Ajvnghopiu*, 
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l-Citing also tell* u» of the ceremonial bathing of images and 
prefaces h’ a description by the remark that the meaning of 
the Truths is so profound that it is a matter beyond the com¬ 
prehension of vulgar minds while the ablution of the holy 
images is practicable for all. Though the Great Teacher^ has 
entered Nirvana yet his image exists and we should worship it 
vrith zeal aa though in his presence. Those who constantly offer 
incense and flowers to it are enabled to purify their thoughts 
and those who perpetually bathe his image are enabled to over¬ 
come the sins that involve thorn in darkness 1 ." He appears to 
contemplate chiefly the veneration of images of Sikyamuni but 
figures of Bodliisattvas were also conspicuous features in temples, 
a* wc know not only from archaeology but from the biography 
of Haiian Chuang, where it is said that worshippers used to 
throw flowers and silk scarves at the image of Avalokite and 
draw auguries from the way they fell. 

Monasteries were liberally decorated with statues, carvings 
and pictures*. They often comprised several courts and tom plea, 
Hsu an Chuang says that a monastery in Magndha which he 
calls Ti-lo-shMta had "four courts with three storeyed halls, 
lofty terraces and a succession of open passages....At the head 
of The road through the middle gate were three temples with 
disks on the roof and hung with small bells; the bases were 
surrounded by balustrades, and doors, windows, beams, walls, 
and stairs were ornamented with gilt work in relief. 11 In the 
three temples were large images representing the Buddha, Tari 
and Avalokita, 

The great centres of Buddhist learning and monastic life, 
mentioned by both pilgrims, were ValahhT or Balabhi in Gujarat 
and Natanda. The former was a district rather than a single 
locality and contained 100 monasteries with OOOO monks of the 
Sammitfva school. Nalanda was in Magadha not far from Gaya, 
The date of its foundation is unknown but a great temple 
(though apparently not the first) was built about 485 A,!>.* 

1 I brSir V* the polden im&gft in tbe AmkflJl Pagoda *t MfiJidday iff still 
w|ih a wftmonml resembling ibat t3cttHl»d by I-Clitng* 

i I-Cbrng says tJrnt mciriMieiira commonly bad a st&tti* of Mahakala jlj. a 

i Ey the Guplft Kartrinhff Gupt* Bitidilya- Ml«h information fttttlil 

N&ludi will be found Ln Satis Chandra Vrilyaiifciuaajim'i MtiiowvS ^JMe/ Indmn 
rjqie, pp r ua^l4T» Hniian Chiuuig f Lifu transL Bed. P- Ml* **:* tiiil it u** 
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Fa-Hsien mentions a village called Nala but without indicating 
that it was a seat of learning* Hence it is probable that the 
University was not then in existence or at least not celebrated. 
Hsiitm CJiuang describes it as containing six monasteries built 
by various kings and surrounded by an enclosing wall in which 
there was only one gate, I-Chirtg writing later says that the 
establishment'owned 200 villages and contained eight halls with 
more than 3000 monks. In the neigh hour hood of the monastery 
were a hundred sacred spots, several marked by temples and 
topes. It was a resort for Buddhists from all countries and an 
educational as well as a religious centre. I-Ching says that 
students spent two or three yearn there in learning and disputing 
after which they went to the king's court in search of a govern¬ 
ment. appointment. Successful merit was rewarded not only by 
rank but by grant* of land. Both pilgrims mention the names 
of several celebrities connected with Nalanda. But the worthies 
of the seventh century did not attain to more than scholastic 
eminence. The most important literary figure of the age is 
Sun tide vu of whose life nothing is known. His writings however 
prove that the Buddhism of this period was not a corrupt 
superstition, but could inspire and nourish some of the most 
beautiful thoughts which the creed has produced. 

built 700 Venn lipiurt! liii lime, iLot is, in tilt fin,! century nx. Ha dwells fin ihe 
b**utp of Ihfr liuildingttt pendi wul tiowtti*. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

DECADENCE OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA 

Tjte theme of this chapter is sad for it is the decadence h degra¬ 
dation and ultimate disappearance of Buddhism in India, The 
other great religious offer no precise parallel to this phenomenon 
hut they also do not. oiler a parallel to the circumstances of 
Buddhism at the time when it flourished in ita native land, 
Mohammedanism lias been able to maintain itself in comparative 
isolation: up to the present day Muslima and Christians share 
the same cities rather than the same thoughts, especially when 
(as often) they belong to different races. European Christianity 
after a few centuries of existence had to contend with no rival 
of approximately equal strength, for the struggle with Moham¬ 
medanism was chiefly military and hardly concerned the merits 
of the faiths. But Buddhism never had a similarly paramount 
rmd unchallenged position. It never attempted to extirpate its 
rivals. It coexisted with a ma.y of popular superstition which 
it only gently reprobated and with a powerful hereditary priest - 
hood, both Intellectual and pliant, tenacious of their own ideas 
and yet ready to countenance almost any other ideas as the 
price of ruling. Neither Islam nor Christianity had such an 
adversary, and both of them and even Judaism resemble 
Buddhism in having won greater success outside their native 
lands than in them. Jerusalem ifl not an altogether satisfactory 
spectacle to either Christiana or Jews 1 . 

Still all this does not completely explain the disappearance 
of Buddhism from India. Before attempting to assign reasons, 
we shall do well to review some facte and dates relating to the 
period of decadence. If we take all India into consideration the 
period is long, but in many, indeed in most, districts the process 
of decay was rapid. 

in the preceding chapter I have mentioned the accounts of 
I ndian Buddhism which we owe to the Chinese travellers, Hsu an 
Chuang and I-Ching. The latter frankly deplores the decay of 

1 Written before iht wnr. 
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the faith which he had witnessed in his own life (i.e. about 
050-700 a.d.) but his travels in India were of relatively small 
extent and he gives loss local information than previous pilgrims, 
Haiian Chuang describing India in 029-§45 a.o. is unwilling to 
admit the decay but his truthful narrative lets it he seen. It is 
only of Bengal and the present United Provinces that he can 
be said to give a favourable account* and the prosperity of 
Buddhism there was largely due to the personal influence of 
HarshaV In central and sou them India, he tells us of little but 
deserted monasteries. It is clear that Buddhism was dying out 
but it is not. so clear that it had ever been the real religion of 
this region* In many parts it did not conquer the population 
but so to speak built fortresses and left garrisons. It is probable 
that the Buddhism of Andhra, Kalinga and the south was 
represented by little more than such outposts. They included 
Amar&vutij, where portions of the ruins seem assignable to about 
150 a.d,, and Ajantd, where some of the cave paintings arc 
thought to be as late as the sixth century* But. of neither site 
can wo give any continuous history* In southern India the 
introduction of Buddhism took place under the auspices of 
Asoka himself, though his inscriptions have as yet been found 
only in northern Mysore and not in the Tamil country. The 
Tamil poems Manimcgalei and Silappadigaram, especially the 
former, represent it as prevalent and still preserving much of 
its ancient simplicity. Even in later times w T hon it had almost 
completely disappeared from southern India, occasional Buddhist 
temples wore founded. Rajaraja endowed one at Negapatam 
about 1000 A.i). In 1055 a monastery was erected at Bclgami 
in Mysore- and a Buddhist town named Kalavati is mentioned 
as existing in that state in 1533®. But in spite of such survival*, 
even in the sixth century Buddhism could not eomjiete in 
southern India with either Jainism or Hinduism and there are 
no traces of ite existence in the Deccan after 1150, 

For the Konkun, MaharashEra and Gujarat, Hsian Oh Hang's 
statistics are fairly satisfactory. But in all this region the 
Sammiiiya sect which apparently was nearer to Hinduism than 
the others « ? aa the most important. In UjJ&tn Buddhism was 

1 Ewn At Kanitih the acenfl Rjuislm'i plena Eealivj t [<&, tSpre were 1 00 Euddhkat 
monutrrv”! hut 2C0 Pec* tempJwi. 

1 Rice. JfffXVc and Coorgfnm Inxriptioni, p. ?03. 
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almost extinct but in many of the western states it lingered on, 
perhaps only in isolated monasteries, until the twelfth century' 
Inscriptions found at Kan hen (843 and 851 a.d.), Dnmbal (1095 
a.d.) and in Mi raj (1110 a.d.) testify that grants were made to 
monasteries at these late dates 1 . But further north the faith 
had to endure the violence of strangers, Sind was conquered 
by the Arabs in 712; Gujarat and the surrounding country wore 
invaded by northern tribes and Buch invasions were always 
inimical to the prosperity of monasteries. 

This is even more true of the Panjab, the frontier provinces 
and Kashmir. The older invaders such as the Yueh-chih had 
been favourably disposed to Buddhism, but thaw who came 
later p such as the Huns, were piednceo-iig b&rhariang with little 
religion of any sort. In Hsiian Cbuang’s time it was only in 
Udyana that Buddhism could bo said to be the religion o( the 
people and the torrent of Mohammedan invasion which swept 
continuously through these countries during the middle an-s 
overwhelmed all earlier religions, and even Hinduism had'to 
yield. In Kashmir Buddhism soon became corrupt and according 
to the Rajatarangini* the mouks began to marry as early as 
tho sixth century. King Ulitaditya (733^769) is credited with 
having built monasteries as well as temples to the Sun, but hid 
successors were Siv&iteg. 

Bengal, especially western Bengal and Bihar, was the strong¬ 
hold of decadent Buddhism, though even here hostile influences 
were not absent. But about 730 a.d. a pious Buddhist named 
Gopak founded the Pals dynasty and extended his power over 
Magadha, The Palas ruled for about 450 years and supplied 
a long and devout line of defenders of tho faith. But to the oast 
of their dominions lay the principality of Kanauj, a state of 
varying size and fortunes and from the eighth century onwards 
a stronghold of Brahman b learning. 

The revolution in Hinduism which definitely defeated 
though it did not annihilate, Buddhism is generally connected 
with the names of Kumarija Bhatfa (c. 750) and Sankara 
(c. 800). \Yo know the doctrines of these teachers, for many of 
their works have come down to us, but when we enquire what 
was their political importance, or the scope and extent of the 

1 tho note by BuJilcr in Jokfn. Pah Terf £p& p L IQS. 

1 Mjatuaiigui], in. 12- 
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movement which they championed we are conscious (as so often) 
of the extraordinary vagueness of Indian records even when 
the subject might appeal to religious and philosophic minds 1 * 
Kumuri|* is said to have been a Brahman of Bihar who abjured 
Buddhism for Hinduism and raged with the ardour of a proselyte 
against his ancient faith. Tradition* represents him as instigating 
King Sudhanvan to exterminate the Buddhists. But nothing is 
known of this king and he cannot have had the extensive empire 
with which he is credited. 

Sankara waa a Brahman of the south who in a short life 
found time to write numerous works, to wander over India, to 
found a monastic order and build four monasteries. In doctrine 
and discipline he was more pliant than Kumurija and ho 
assimilated many strong points of Buddhism. Both these 
teachers are depicted as the successful heroes of public disputa¬ 
tions in which the interest at stake was considerable. The 
vanquished had to become a disciple of the vanquisher or to 
forfeit his life and, if he was the head of an institution, to 
surrender its property. These accounts, though exaggerated, 
are probably a florid version of what occurred and we may 
surmise that the popular faith of the day was generally victorious* 
What violence the rising tide of Hinduism may have wrought, 
it is hard to say. There is no evidence of any general persecution 
of Buddhism in the sense in which one Christian sect, persecuted 
another in Europe, But at a rather later date we hear that 
Joins were persecuted and tortured by Saiva princes both in 
southern India and Gujarat, and if there were any detailed 
account, epigraphic or literary, of such persecutions in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, there would he no reason for 
doubting it* Bu t no details are forthcoming. Without resorting 
to massacre, an anti-Buddhist king hud in his power many 
effective methods of hostility. He might confiscate or transfer 
monastic property,or forbid his subjects to support monks. Con¬ 
sidering the state of Buddhism as represented by Hsiian Chuang 
and I-Ching it is probable that such measures would suffice to 
ensure the triumph of the Brahmans in most parts of India. 

1 See for the supposed persecution of BuddhUm it* India, J.PJT.S, 18M, pp. 
87-02 and 107-1t I and J.R.A.8. ISOS, pp, 206-0. 

• An contained in the Sankara .dig Tijiiya ascribed to M idha va end the Saiikom- 
vijsys ascribed to Animlijiti, 
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After the epoch of Sankara, the history of Indian Buddhism 
ie confined to the Pi la kingdom. Elsewhere we hear only of 
isolated grants to monasteries and similar acts of piety, often 
striking but hardly worthy of mention in comparison with the 
enormous number of Brahmanic inscriptions. But in the Pa la 
kingdom 1 Buddhism, though corrupt, was flourishing bo far as 
the number of its adherents and royal favour were concerned. 
Go pita founded the monastery of Odontapuri or Udundapura, 
which according to some authorities was in the town of Bihar. 
Dharmapula the second king of the dynasty (c. 800 a.b.) built 
on the north bank of the Ganges the even more celebrated 
University of Vikram&gila*, where many commentaries were 
composed. It was a centre not only of tantric learning but of 
logic and grammar, and is interesting as showing 1 he connection 
between Bengal and Tibet, Tibetans studied there and Sanskrit 
books were translated into Tibetan within its cloisters. Dharma- 
p&la is said to have reigned sixty-four years and to have held 
his court at Patna, which had fallen into decay but now ltegan 
to revive. According to Taranatha his successor Devapala built 
Somapuri, conquered Orissa and waged war with the unbelievers 
who had become numerous, no doubt as a result of the preaching 
of Sankara. But as a mle the PAIas, though they favoured 
Buddhism, did not actively discourage Hinduism. They even 
gave grants to Hindu temples and their prime ministers were 
generally Brahmans who 3 used to erect non-Buddhist images 
in Buddhist shrines. The dynasty continued through the 
eleventh century and in this period some information as to the 
condition of Indian Buddhism is afforded by the relations 
between Bengal and Tibet. After the persecution of the tenth 
century Tibetan Buddhism was revived by the preaching of 
monks from Bengal. Mahip&la then occupied the throne (c. D78- 
1030) and during his reign various learned men accepted in vita- 

’ Taranatha in his twenty-eighth and following chapter* give* an account, 
unfortunately Very confused, of the coudition of Buddhism under the Pain dynaaty. 
8ea nfai B. K- Sartor, folklore El'ntni in ffiVJu Culture, chap, JCtr, ia which there 
are aMJr interesting statement* hut not sufficient reference*. 

1 See VidyabbuBana’a .Vrftmd School of Irviion Logic, p, LM, for u account 
of this monastery which waa perbape at the modem Pirthughala. 1 h»Ye found 
no account Of what happened to Nalanda in this period hut it aecmi to h*vo dis¬ 
appeared m a seat of learning. 

1 See Tirana the, chap. nvqi. 
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lions to Tibet. More celebrated Is the mission of Ati$a p a monk 
of the Yikramagila monastery, which took place about 1033, 
That these two missions should have been invited and despatched 
shows that in the eleventh century Bengal was a centre of 
Buddhist learning. Probably the numerous Sanskrit works 
preserved in Tibetan translations then existed in its monasteries. 
But about the same time the power of the Pala dynasty, and 
with it the influence of Buddhism r were curtailed by the estab¬ 
lishment of the rival Sena dynasty in the eastern provinces„ 
Still* under Ramapala, who reigned about 1100, the great 
tcaehcr Abhayakara was an ornament of the Ma Havana, 
Taranatha* says that be corrected the text of the scriptures and 
that in his time there were many Pandits and resident Bhikshus 
in the monasteries of Vikramasila, Bod h-Gaya and Qdontspuri. 

There is thus every reason to suppose that in the twelfth 
century Buddhism still flourished in Bihar, that Its clergy 
ntimbered several thousands and its learning was held in 
esteem. The blow which destroyed its power was struck by 
a Mohammedan invasion in 11G3 + In that year Ikhtiyar-ud-Din 
Muhammad-, a general of Kutb-ud-Din, invaded Bihar with a 
band of only two hundred men and with amazing audacity 
seized the capital, which, consisting chiefly of palaces and 
monasteries, collapsed without a blow. The monks were 
massacred to a man, and w hen the victors, w ho appear not to 
have understood what manner of place they had captured* 
asked the meaning of the libraries w hich they saw% no one was 
found capable of reading the books 3 . It was in 11B3 also that 
Benares was conquered by the Mohammedans, l have found 
no record of the sack of the monastery at Sarnatk but the ruins 
are said to shew traces of fire and other indications that it was 
overwhelmed by some sudden disaster. 

The Mohammedans had no special animus against Buddhism 
They were iconoclasts who saw merit in the destruction of 
images and the slaughter of idolaters* But whereas Hinduism 
was spread over the country. Buddhism wag concent rated in 

1 Ctup. XlKVL 11 ifl Lnt^iwling to nutics that evan at thii la te period hs ipeafcf 
h if Hinaymiflli in BctigaL 

1 called Muhammad Bakhtyw but Bakht^ar wenu to havt bwn rtally 
hi* father i name, 

* R*vrlty P Tahaht-Nonri, p. “If »m tlw covered that tho irhe>Ic n>f 
fyftri’w frbij pity lcaa a cDllpflrj and in thn Hindi fatigue they call a college Bibor / 1 
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the great monasteries and when these were destroyed there 
remained nothing outside them capable of withstanding either 
the violence of the Muslims or the assimilative influence of the 
Brahmans. Hence Buddhism suffered far more from these 
invasions than Hinduism hut still vestiges of it lingered Jong 1 
and exist even now in Orissa, T&ranitha says that t he immediate 
result of the Moslim conquest was the dispersal of the surviving 
teachers and this may explain the sporadic occurrence of late 
Buddhist inscriptions in other parts of India, He also tells us 
that a king named Cangalnraja restored the ruined Buddhist 
temples of Bengal about 1450. Elsewhere 2 he gives a not 
discouraging picture of Buddhism in the Deccan, Gujarat and 
Kajpulana after the Hoslim conquest of Mngadha but adds 
that the study of magic became more and more prevalent. In 
the life of Caitanya it is stated that when travelling in southern 
India (about 1510 a.d.) he argued with Buddhists and confuted 
them, apparently somewhere in Arcot 3 Manuscripts preserved 
in Nepal indicate that as late as the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century Bengali copyists wrote out Buddhist works, and there 
is evidence that Bodh-Gaya continued to he a place of pilgrimage. 
In 15S5 it was visited by a Nepalese named Ahbaya RJja who 
on his return erected in Patan a monastery imitated from what 
he had seen in Bengal, and in 1777 the Tashi Lama sent an 
embassy. But such instances prove Little a* to the religion of 
the surrounding Hindu population, for at the present day 
numerous Buddhist pilgrims, especially Burmese, frequent the 
shrine. The control of the temple passed into the hands of the 
Brahmans and for the ordinary Bengali Buddha became a 
member of India’s numerous pantheon. Pandit Haraprasad 
Sastri mentions a singular poem called Buddhacaritre, completed 
in 1711 and celebrating an incarnation of Buddha wliich appar¬ 
ently commenced in 1699 and was to end in the reappearance 
of the golden age. But the being called Buddha is a form of 
Vishnu and the work is as strange a jumble of religion as it is 

’ of them lure Wit collected by Pandit HAmpntEJtd SwtH in Jour. At. 

Sot, Bengal, ISSfl, pp. 55 flf- mad Id Lin £/woq very aj tiring Hu4dA**m in ifr-vu/ 
C.lcnlti, L m. ' 

• Chap- U- tid Jin* |n the BimiUAiliira whoiu he mention* the Lu( YMbvk 
K ing (&bouL 1314)! Tarnaitba ipe&ki vt his wn. 

4 rtiEUnya-eorit'iLtnrit^p chap, YU, iruul. by Jartwiiftlh ftarkir, p, S5. Thii 
biography lfu written in 15^2 Ly Kiuh n iul&L Laitanya di*4 Lti 1535. 
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of languages, being written in ™a curious medley of bad Sanskrit, 
bad Hindi and bad Bihari. 1 * 

It is chiefly in Orissa that traces of Buddhism can still be 
found within the limits of India proper. The Saraka of Baremba, 
Tigarin and the adjoining parts of Cuttack describe themselves 
as Buddhist* 1 , Their name is the modem equivalent of ^rivaka 
and they apparently represent an ancient Buddhist community 
which has become a sectarian caste* They have little knowledge 
of their religion but meet once a year in the cave temples of 
K handagiri, to worshi p a deity called Budd hadeva or Caturbhuj a > 
AH their ceremonies commence with the formula Ahimsdpamma 
dharma and they respect the lemple of Puri, which is Suspected 
of having a Buddhist origin. 

Nagendranath Vaau has published some interesting details 
as to the survival of Rudd hint ideas in Orissa 5 , He traces the 
origin of this hardy though degraded form of Mahayanism to 
Eamai Pandit *, a tantric Aearya of Magndha who wrote a work 
called Sunya Purina which became popular. Orissa woe one of 
the regions which offered the longest resistance to Islam, for it 
did not succumb until 1568. A period of Sivaism in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries is indicated by the temples of Rbubancsvar 
and other monuments. But in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the reigning dynasty were worshippers of Vishnu and 
built the great temples at Puri and Konar&k, dedicated to 
Jagaunatha and Surya-nUriiyaija respectively. We do not 
however hear that they peraecuted Buddhism and there are 
reasons for thinking that Jogannatha is a form of the Buddha 4 
and that the temple at Puri was originally a Buddhist site + It 


* CtnJtMi of Indin, 1901 r tel. VI. Ben£«J R pp. 427-130. 

* The Arth&idogitfri JSurrtif vf Muytottibhanj {no dale ? 1911), to), e. pp. BTHSdiUl. 
'Hut part 0^ut4imag M nceount of Buddhism m Gri«ffl k *ko prUUnJ aepftfatcty 
With the title Modem Buddhism, IfllL 

* For Hiraii Pandit see Dineah Chandm Sen* Hut Rtngaii and Lit* 

pp. 30-37. and tk> B. K, fc'urk&r. FMtnrr Element lit Ifondu f’idturf, p 1Q2 | BDC j 
elsewhere. Ho appear* to havo benn bom at tho ond of tho fcfith wtiUny and 
though the &u.ayn Purina tiu been re-fdited ami intarpokLcd part* of it «» said 
to bo in very old Bengali. 

* Nagtfidrarvttb Vmu qtiatct a couplet from tho Mahabhama c f 
S*r*l*dM*: *'I pay my hureihk Tti lp«ta to the incarnation of Buddha mhv hi 
the form of Buddha dwulti in lb* NUitflj*, Feiri/ K Tha Imperial Gazette nr of 
India <av + Puri Town) itat« that in modsm repMeniauon* of Vi*hrm^ t * n 
avaliraa, ti» ninth, nr Bnddh&vaUfa, k pnnH-Umca repretcjiletl by Ja^anaatha. 
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■* said (hat it contains a gigantic statue of the Buddha Itefore 
which a wall has been built and also that the image of Jagann&tha, 
which is little more than a log of wood, is really a cose enclos¬ 
ing a Buddhist relic. King Frat&parudra (f 1529) persecuted 
Buddhism, which implies that at this late date its adherents 
were sufficiently numerous to attract attention. Either at the 
beginning of his reign or before it there Sourished a group of 
six poets of whom the principal were Acyutinanda Dosa anti 
Caitanya DiLsa 1 . Their works are nominally devoted to the 
celebration of Krishna’s praises and form the chief vernacular 
scripture of the Vaishnavas in Orissa but in them Krishna, or 
the highest form of the deity by whatever name he is called, 
is constantly identified with Siinya or the Void, that favourite 
term of Mahay an bt philosophy. Passages from them are also 
quoted stating that in the Kali age the followers of the Buddha 
must disguise themselves; that there are 3000 crypto* buddhists 
hidden in various parts of Orissa, that Hari has been incarnate 
in many Buddhas and that the Buddha will appear again on 
earth. The phrase “f take refuge in the Buddha, in Miti 
Adis&kti (= Dharnm) and in the Sangha” Ls also quoted from 
these works and Caitanya I)asa describes live Vishnus, who are 
apparently identical with the five Dhyani Buddhas 1 , 

Tarnnatha states that the last king of Orissa, Mukunda 
Deva, who was overthrown by the Mohammedans in 1568, was 
a Buddhist and founded some temples and monasteries. In the 
seventeenth century, there flourished a Buddhist poet named 
Mahadcvadasa*, and the Tibetan pilgrim Buddhagupta visited 
among other sites the old capital of Mayurabhanja and saw a 
stupa there. It is claimed that the tribe known as BAthuris or 
Bauris have always been crypto-buddhists and have preserved 
their ancient customs. They are however no credit to their 
religion, for one of their principal ceremonies Is hook-swinging 1 . 

The doctrine of the Bit hut* is called Mahima Dharma and 
experienced an interesting revival in 1875 s . A blind man named 
Bhima Bhoi hod a vision of the Buddha who restored his sight 

* I giif* th* flutes or the authority of k'unndj* Nlth while thinking that they 
may lw somewhat too *srly. Tin- two uuiIkijh named wrote the fiCiujo .Sumhtld 
and Niip^ HihHimyn 

* /■£*. cixxTi JJ ri ccxnL 

1 Author tiF a po^iii coUnj DJukrum^iLj. 

' J* mti ft. and ttTXM.iL 


1 Le. reuxxiv ff. 
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and bade liiiu preach the law* He attracted so^e thousands of 
adherents and led a band to Pori proclaiming that hb mission 
was to bring to light the statue of Buddha concealed in the 
tempk. The Raja resisted the attempt and the followers of 
Bhima Bhoi were worsted in a sanguinary encounter. Since 
that time they have retired to the more remote districts of 
Orissa and are said to hold that the Buddha will appear again 
in a new incarnation. They are also called Kunibhipatias and 
according to the last census of India (1911) are hostile to 
Brahmans and probably number about 25,000* 

Traces of Buddhism also survive in the worship of a deity 
called Dhanna-Raja or Dhannft-Thakur which still prevails in 
western and southern Bengal 1 , Priests of this worship are 
usually not Brahmans but of low caste, and Haraprasad thinks 
that the laity who follow it may number “several millions.** 
Though Pharma has come to be associated with the goddess 
of small-pox and is believed even by his adorers to bo a form 
of Vishnu or of Siva, yet Dhj&na, or meditation, forma a part 
of his worship and the prayers and literature of the sect retain 
some traces of his origin. Thus he is said to be highly honoured 
in Ceylon and receives the epithet Sunyamurti. 

A corrupt form of Buddhism still exists in Nepal This 
country when first heard of was in the hands of the Nevars 
who have preserved acme traditions of a migration from the 
north and are akin to the Tibetans in race and language, though 
like many non-Aryan tribes they have endeavoured to invent 
for themselves a Hindu pedigree. Buddhism was introduced 
under Asoka, As Indian influence was strong and communica¬ 
tion with Tirhut arid Bengal easy, it is probable that Buddhism 
in Nepal reflected the phases which it underwent in Bengal, 
A Nepalese inscription of the seventh century gives a list of 
shrines of which seven are Sivaite, six Buddhist and four 
Yishnuite*. After that date it w t us more successful in main- 

• See Uftimpnunr] Sftntri. ic- H* gtves n curious account ef one oj Ml templet 
in CjvlciitiflL See iifts H. K. Snrknr F FMlofe Element in Mind u Gutiurr fur the 
df-ukfflcfl (iF Bucliihiam in Benind find a la mar viva] in ik^enenld Forms, 

See B. II. on the fartjua^i T JilffvUitre and filial on of A'tjwJ 

and Tdxt v Ifttt. Fur the re hpnn ct Nepal see else Wright, liufoey of Nepal, 1*77, 
C, BendaII, Journal 0/ Liter arv and AnrSmologkfd Re*tank in Nepal, lUSE; \\n.\tn- 
lifoia] Mitra, .S'nnxkni tiwUMil lUeralure of Nepal; and especially £_ It St?pol 
0 roll. 1 90&-8- 

* ft, Ltfri in J. A. U. 1&G4, p. 205. Be ^iv« the date hj $27. 
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taining itself, for it did not suffer from Mohammedan attacks 
and was less exposed to the assimilative influence of Brahman¬ 
ism. That influence however, though operating in a foreign 
country and on people not bred among Brahmanic traditions, 
was nevertheless strong. In 1324 the king of Tirhut, being 
expelled thence by Mohammedans, seized the throne of Nepal 
and brought with him many learned Brahmans. His dynasty 
was not permanent but later in the fourteenth century a 
subsequent ruler, Jayasthiti, organized society and religion in 
consultation with the Brahman immigrants. The followers of 
the two religions were arranged in parallel divisions, a group 
of Buddhists classified according to occupation corresponding 
to each Hindu caste, end appropriate rules and ceremonies were 
prescribed for the different sections. The code then established 
ia still in force in essentials and Nepal, being intellectually the 
pupil of India, has continued to receive such new ideas as 
appeared in the plains of Bengal. When these ascended to the 
mountain valleys they were adopted, with free modification of 
old and new material alike, by both Buddhists and Hindus, 
but as both sects were geographically isolated, each tended to 
resemble the other more than either resembled normal Buddhism 
or Hinduism. Naturally the new ideas were mainly Brail manic 
and Buddhism had no chance of being fortified by an importa¬ 
tion of even moderately orthodox doctrine. In the fourteenth 
century arose the community of wandering ascetics called 
NAthas who were reverenced by Hindus and Buddhists alike. 
They rejected the observances of both creeds but often com¬ 
bined their doctrines and, though disavowed by the Brahmans, 
exercised a considerable influence among the lower castes. Some 
of the peculiar deities of Nepal, such as Mateycndnmath, have 
attributes traceable to these wanderers. In 1760 Nepal was 
conquered by the Gurkhas. This tribe seems related to the 
Tibetan stock, as are tho Nevars, but it had long been hind Hired 
and claimed a Rajput ancestry. Thus Gurkha rule has favoured 
and accelerated the hinduizing of Nepalese Buddhism, 

Since tho timo of Hodgson tho worship of the Adi-Buddha, 
or an original divine Buddha practically equivalent to God, has 
been often described as characteristic of Nepalese religion and 
such a worship undoubtedly exists. Bub recent accounts indicate 
that it is not prominent and also that it can hardly be con- 
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sidered a distinct type of monotheistic Buddhism. The idea 
that the five Dhyiini-Buddhas are emanations or manifestations 
of a single primordial Buddha-spirit is a natural development of 
Mahay anist ideas, but no definite statement of it earlier than 
the Kalacakra literature is forthcoming, though many earlier 
works point towards it 1 . In modem Nepal the chief temple of 
the Adi Buddha is on the hill of Svayambhu (the self-existent) 
near Katmandu. According to a legend preserved in the 
Svayambhu Purina, a sjjecial divine manifestation occurred in 
ancient times on an adjoining lake; a miraculous lotus arose on 
its surface, bearing an image, over which a Caitya was subse¬ 
quently erected. The shrine is greatly venerated but this 
Adi-Buddha. or Svayambhu, does not differ essentially from 
other miraculous images in India which are said not Lo consist 
of ordinary matter but to embody in some special way the 
nature of a deity. The religion of Nepal is less remarkable for 
new developments of Buddhism than for the singular fusion of 
Buddhism with Hinduism which it presents and which helps 
us to understand what must have been the hist phase in Bengal, 

The Nepalese Brahmans tolerate Buddhism. The NcpAla- 
mahatmya says that to worship Buddha is to worship Siva, and 
the Svayambhu Purina returns the compliment by recom¬ 
mending the worship of PasupatP. The official itinerary of the 
Hindu pilgrim includes Svayambhu, where he adores Buddha 
under that name. More often the two religions adore the same 
image under different names - what is Avalokita to the one Is 
MahikAb to the other. I )urg& is explained as being the incarna¬ 
tion of the Prajfitl-paramiia and she is even identified with the 
Adi-Buddha. The Nepalese pantheon like the Tibetan contains 
three elements, often united in modem legends: firstly aboriginal 
deities, such as Nag as and Other nature spirits: secondly 
definitely Buddhist deities or Bodhisattvas of whom Manjuirt 
receives the most honour: thirdly Hindu deities such as Ganesa 
and Krishna. The popular deity Matayendranath appears to 
combine all three elements in his own person. 

Modem accounts of Nepal leave the impression that even 

i The doctrine at the Adi-Buddhe ip Full? ifetaf in the metricsd rerdaa of the 
Keratitis'vyfibi which npj'Mii lobe * l»l«r pvaphru* of the pro**edition. See 
Wintcfniti. (Jtxi. Lit. fL i, 23ft- 

i Compare the fmion oE Si viilDl end Buddhism in Jn.a. 
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corrupt Buddhism Is in a bad way, yet the number of religious 
establishments is considerable. Celibacy is not observed by 
their inmates, who are called ba liras (bandyas). On entering 
the order the novice takes the ancient vows bat after four daya 
he returns to bis tutor, confesses that they are too hard for him 
and is absolved from bis obligations. The classes known as 
Blubs bus and Gnbharjus officiate 05 priests, the latter being 
the higher order. The principal ceremony is the offering of 
melted butter. The more learned Gubharjus receive the title of 
VajrEkiarya 1 and have the solo right of officiating at marriages 
and funerals. 

There is little learning. The oldest scriptures in use are the 
so-called nine Dharmas-. Hodgson describe a these worlds aa 
much venerated and Itajendrakl Mitra has analysed them, but 
Sylvain Levi heard little of them in 1898, though he mentions 
the recitation of the Pmjna-paramita. The Svayambfau Pnrana 
is an account of the manifestation of the Adi-Buddha written 
in the style of those portions of the B rah manic Furanes which 
treat of the glories of some sacred place. In its present form it 
can hardly be earlier than the sixteenth century a d. The 
Ncpala-mabatmya is a similar work which, though of Bn&hrnauio 
origin, puts Buddha, Vishnu and Siva on the same footing anti 
identifies the Ural, with Krishna. The VagvatTmikh&tmya 3 on 
the other hand is strictly Si volte and ignores Buddha's claims 
to worship. The Vunisavaii, or Chronicle of Nepal* written in 
the Gurkha language (Parbatiya) is also largely occupied with 
an account of sacred sites and buildings and exists In two 
versions, one Btiddhi&t, the other BrahmameaL 

But let 110 return to the decadence of Buddhism in India. 
It is plain that persecution was not its main cause nor even 
very important among fcho accessory causes. The available 
records contain dearer statements about the persecution of 
Jainism than of Buddhism but no doubt the latter came in for 
some rough handling, though not enough to annihilate a 
vigorous sect. Great numbers of monasteries in the north wore 
demolished by the Huns and a similar catastrophe brought 

1 Or VajrBc^yA.&Fhat-thjkJ<hu^bu(idhA r which in itself dhow* wh M 4 mtdloy 
Nspdttu Bncidhlsm hu become 1 . 

1 above chap. X3L tor hiq? uccunl of thrje works. 

1 Dedicated m Ike wred river YAg?*U" or 
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About the collapse of the Church m Bihar, But this lost incident 
cannot be called religious persecution, for Muhammad did not 
even know what he was destroying. Buddhism did not arouse 
more animosity than other Indian religions; the significant 
feat ure is that when its temples and monasteries were demolished 
it did not live on in the hearts of the people, as did Hinduism 
with all its faults. 

The relation between the laity and the Church in Buddhism 
is curious and has had serious consequences for both good and 
evil* The layman "takes refuge 11 in the Buddha, his law and 
Ins church but does not swear exclusive allegiance: to follow 
supplementary observance is not treasonable, provided they 
are not m themselves objectionable. The Buddha prescribed 
no ceremonies for births, deaths and marriages and apparently 
expected the laity to continue in the observance of such rites 
as were in use. To-day in China and Japan the good layman 
ia little more than one who pays more attention to Buddhism 
than to other faiths. This charitable pliancy had much to do 
with the victories of Buddhism in the Far East, where it had 
to struggle against strong prejudices and could hardly have 
made its way if it had been intolerant of local deities. But in 
India we see the disadvantages of the omission to make the 
laity members of a special corporation and the survival of tho 
Jains, who do form such a corporation, is a clear object lesson. 
Social life in India tends to combine men in castes or in com¬ 
munities which jf not castes in the technical sense have much 
the same character. Such communities have great vitality ao 
long as they maintain their peculiar usages, but when they 
cease to do so they soon disintegrate and are reabsorbed. 
Buddhism from the first never took the form of a corporation 
The special community which it instituted was the a&hgha or 
body of monks. Otherwise, it aimed not at founding a sect but 
at including all the world as lay believers on easy terms* This 
principle worked well so long as the faith was in the ascendent 
but its effect was disastrous when decline began. The lino 
dividing Buddhist laymen from ordinary Hindus became loss 
and less marked; distinctive teaching was found only in the 
monasteries: these became poorly recruited and as they were 
gradually deserted or destroyed by Mohammedans the religion 
of the Buddha disappeared from his native land* 
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Even in the monasteries the doctrine taught bore & closer 
resemblance to Hinduism than to the preaching of Gotama and 
it is this absence of the protectant spirit, this pliant adaptability 
to the ideas of each age, which caused Indian Buddhism to lose 
its individuality and separate existence. In some localities its 
disappearance and absorption were preceded by a monstrous 
phase, known asTantrism or Saktism,in which the worst elements 
of Hinduism, those which would have been most repulsive 
to Gotama, made an unnatural alliance with his church, 

I treat of Tantrjsm and Siktism in another chapter. The 
original meaning of Tantra as applied to literary compositions 
is a simplified manual*. Thus we hear of Vishnuite Tantrss and 
in this sense there is a real similarity between Buddhist and 
tantric teaching, for both set aside Brahmanic tradition as 
needlessly complicated and both profess to preach a simple and 
practical road to salvation. But in Hinduism and Buddhism 
alike such words as Tantra and tantric acquire a special sense 
and imply the worship of the divine energy in a female form 
called by many names such as Kali in the former. Tart, in the 
latter. This worship which in my opinion should be called 
buktism rather than Tantrism combines many elements: 
ancient, savage superstitions as well as ingenious but fanciful 
speculation, but its essence Lj always magic. It attempts to 
attain by magical or sacramental formuire and acts not only 
prosperity and power but salvation, nirvana and union with 
the supreme spirit. Some of its sects practise secret immoral 
rites. It is sad to confess tbat degenerate Buddhism did not 
remain imcomipted by such abuses. 

It. fa always a difficult and speculative task to trace the early 
stages of neiv movements in Indian religion, but it is clear that 
by the eighth century and perhaps earlier the Buddhism of Bihar 
and Bengal had fallen a prey to this influence. Apparently the 
public ritual in the Viliams remained unchanged and the usual 
language about n injAna and iun^atd wm not discarded, but it 

1 FTurdty wav Buddhist Tnntras hare focert edited in EuPOftt* BrttdAH, 
far % collection of ? sheets (tbo pubtiihed in M u*f&n r JQ 05 )* 
And l>e Fo Uanin, Bzmddki £u*it* el MatAiaur^ Id . PiintakfAmu K 

I vtrftii 

While thi, book w„ ffoins lifl>ugh lb* pre m I receirflJi tb» Tibrlnn TAH1.nl 
Shrid»kr&saLmbhnm (AviWl TftBtric Trtrtf, to]. YU) with introduction 

^ ArnJon, bqt hm not Wn ftbtt to m*kf u» of it 
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was taught that those who followed a certain curriculum could 
obtain salvation by magical methods. To enter thia curriculum 
it was necessary to have a qualified teacher and to receive from 
him initiation or baptism (abhlsheka). Of the subsequent rites 
the most important is to evoke one of the many Buddhas or 
Bodhisattvas recognised by the Mahaysna and identify oneself 
with him 1 . He who wishes to do this is often called a sadhaka 
or magician but hia achievements, like many Indian miracles, 
arc due to sclf-hypnotiz&tion + He is directed to repair to a 
lonely place and offer worship there with flowers and prayers. 
To this office succeed prolonged exercises in meditation which do 
not depart much from the ancient canon since they include the 
four Brahma-viharas. Their object is to suppress thought and 
leave the mind empty. Then the sadhaka fids this void with 
the image of some Bodhisaliva, for instance Avalokitft. This 
he dues by uttering mystic syllables called bija or seed, because 
they arc supposed to germinate and grow' into the figures which 
he wishes to produce. In this way he imagines that ho sees Ihe 
emblems of the Bodhisattva spring up round him one by one 
and finally lie himself assumes the shape nf Avajokitaaud becomes 
one with him. Something similar still exists in Tibet where 
every Lama chooses a tutelary deity or Yi-dam whom he 
summons in visible form after meditat ion and fasting®. Though 
this procedure when set forth methodically in a media? val manual 
scorns an absurd travesty of Buddhism, yet it has links with the 
early faith. It is admitted in the Pi takas that certain forms of 
meditation 1 lead to union with Brahma and it is no great change 
to make them lead to union with other supernatural beings. 
Still we are not here breathing the atmosphere of the Pilakas. 
The object is not to share Brahma’s heaven but to become 
temporarily identified with a deity, and this Is not a byway of 
religion but the high road. 

But there is a further stage of degradation. I have already 
mentioned that various Bodhisattvaa are represented as accom¬ 
panied by a female deity, particularly Avalokita by Tank, The 

* fvN' Feuchcr, fcjywyprapJnc pp r B fT Ds In V&llto po I fatal- 

dKurmc, et tfotfrmii pp, 2(3 B. For J&panw tantrie tmmvnka u* lJ-jw 

Si-Dn Jn-Ekori in ths Annol?* du MmUt fjuimti, val, vra. 

* In ancient Egypt the Kfcur heb nf tnofdciin -print chi™d the power of 

various Rrtk &h» Bq^c, IL. 170 lad Wilkie eels nn, M Qgk in ^cn 

A&jVpttn, 13 A- 

1 Tbf tlrahmi-vlbirmt K& Dig, Nik- XUl- 
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mythological and metaphysical ideas which have grown up 
round Siva and Durgaalso attached themselves to these couples, 
The Buddha or Bodhisftttva is represented as enjoying nirvana 
because he is uniied to his spouse, and to the three bodies 
already enumerated is added a fourth, t he body of perfect bliss 1 . 
Sometimes this idea merely leads to further developments of 
the practices described above. Thus the devotee may imagine 
that he enters into Tara as an embryo and is born of her as a 
Buddha 1 * More often the argument i$ that Eince the bliss of 
the Buddha consists in union with Tara, nirvana can be obtained 
by sexual union here, and we find many of the tantrie wizards 
represented as accompanied by female companions. The adept 
should avoid ai] action but he b beyond good and evil and the 
dangerous doctrine that he can do evil with impunity, which 
the more respectable sects repudiate, is expressly taught* The 
sage not defiled by passion but conquers passion by passion; 
lie should commit every infamy: he should rob, lie and kill 
Buddha* 5 . These crazy precepts are probably little more than 
a speculative application to the moral sphere of the doctrine 
that all things are non-existent and hence equivalent. But 
though tantrists did not go about robbing and murdering so 
freely as their principles allowed, there is some evidence that 
in the period of decadence the morality of the Bhikshus had 
fallen into great discredit. Thus in the allegorical Vlshnuite 
drama called PrabodhacantLrodaya and written at Kalanjar near 
the end of the eleventh century Buddhists and Jains are repre¬ 
sented as succumbing to the temptations of inebriety and 
voluptuousness 

It is necessary to mention this phase of decadence but no 
good purpose would be served by dwelling further on the 
absurd and often disgusting prescriptions of such works as the 
Tathagata-guhyaka. If the European reader Is inclined to 
condemn unreservedly a religion which even in decrepitude 
could find place for such monstrosities, he should remember 
that the aberrations of Indian religion are due not to its 

1 MuhMukhftkays or iraj r^kayA- 

a [» \a!W PouBain, ftomUk iMtf 7 ^tudr.f ei Mal&*a*tT r p, ]^3. 

1 Sot edited hy BendalL Part n pp. SC fi. oopmliilly p, 4L 

PamiiiJjftmivanj karfom parad a rA* uj h U rft n* m V+kUvynm cnnriLam nii L V4m 

HJ^btiddhilpjb* gli:Uftyct. Seo oJao olca in Rftioudrftlnl Mite*'* 

-w.niZni LiUralitrc £ n jfrfMj; pp, 2UI-IVH, 
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inherent depravity, but to its universality* In Europe those 
who follow disreputable occupations rarely suppose that they 
have anything to do with the Church. In Tndja, robins, 
murderers e gamblers, prostitutes, and maniacs all have their 
appropriate gods, and had the Marquis de Sade been a Hindu 
he would probably have founded a new tan trie sect. But 
though the details of ^Iktism are an unprofitable study, it is 
of some importance to ascertain when it first invaded Buddhism 
and to what extent it superseded older ideas. 

Some critics 1 stem to imply—for their statements are not 
very explicit—that Suktism formed part if not of the teaching 
of the Buddha, at least of the medley of beliefs held by bis 
disciples. But I see no proof that fi&ktist belie fa—that is to 
eav erotic mysticism founded on the worship of goddesses— 
were prevalent in Magadha or Ko&ila before the Christian era. 
Although Siri, the goddess of luck 5 is mentioned in the Pi takas, 
the popular deities whom they bring on the scene are almost 
exclusively masculine-. And though in the older Brahmanic 
books then? am passages which might easily become tanlric, 
yet the transition b not made and the important truths of 
religion are kept distinct from unclean rites and thoughts. The 
Bjihad-kmoyaka contains a chapter which hardly admits of 
translation hut the object of the practices inculcated is slmplv 
to ensure the birth of a son. The same work (not without 
analogies in the ecstatic utterances of Christian saints) boldly 
compares union with the Atman to the bliss of one who is 
embraced by a beloved wife* but this is a mere illustration and 
there is no hint of the doctrine that the goal of the religions 
life is obtainable by muilhuim, Still such passage^, though 
innocent in themsdves, make it easy to see how degrading 
superstitions found an easy entrance into the noblest edifices 
of Indian thought and possibly some heresies condemned in the 
Kathavatthu 3 indicate that, even at this early date the Buddhist 
Church was contaminated by erotic fancies. But, if &o p there is 
no evidence that sueh malpractices were widespread. Thu 

1 For inalince Do fo ViUkV Pou-wln in tib ^ Xfaifritmj 

lS0e. In hi* truer fkmddkitmz, 0 [Anions *ur f hi stein de Iq d&jmatiqut h* 
BuxUfir'S hi* etrii^r views. ’ 

J 1%. Nik. XL onJ i.tm. 

1 KaUi4v. nm. I ami 2. 
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appendi<jes to the Lotus 1 show that the worship of a many- 
numod goddess, invoked as a defender of the faith, was beginning 
to he a recognized feature of Buddhism, But they contain no 
indications of left-handed T&ntrism and the best proof that it 
did not become prevalent until much later is afforded hy the 
narratives of the three Chinese pilgrims who all describe the 
condition of religion in India and notice anything which they 
thought singular or reprehensible, Fa-H$ien does not mention 
the worship of any female deity \ nor does the Life of Vasu- 
band Im, but Asanga appears to allude to S&ktism in one passage*. 
Hsiian Chuang mentions images of Tarii but without hinting 
at tuntrie ritual, nor does I-Ghing allude to it, nor does the 
evidence of art and inscriptions attest its existence* It may 
have been known as a form of popular superstition and even 
have been practised by individual Bhikshus, but the silence of 
I-Ching makes it improbable that it was then countenanced in 
the schools of AlagadJia, He complains 4 of those who neglect 
the Vinaya and "devote their whole attention to the doctrine 
of nothingness/' but he says not a word about tantric abuses*. 

The change probably occurred in the next half century® for 
Padma-Samhhava, the founder of Lamabm w ho ia said to have 
resided in Gaya and Xalanda and to have arrived in Tibet in 
747 a.D m is represented by tradition as a tantric wizard, and 
about the same time translations of Tantras begin to appear in 
Chinese. The translation* of the sixth and seventh centuries, 
including those of I-Cbing* comprise a considerable though not 
preponderant number of Dhtkraijd^ After the seventh century 

1 Theacr appendiett nre Inter firlditiLina to the anginal text but th*V Were tram - 
b.|ed into Chlntf^ in tho thir d century* Among lie oldest ^&ruL,nt MS^r from 
Jikpntf La the t r s h n^.-1, .v- v i-j il y ik - liA r-:Li i i and there i& a gmldeaa with % alruLEar nacic. 
But the U act SUktivL Sre lext in Ante. Qjon. Aryan aerica. 

* He a peaks of KwMi nhjh ym but this h probably the male Avnlukiu. 

4 Hi IS, 01 COUfiW Pnay Itf many other alLnsiona 

itk yet unedited -walks of Aaangti but ii at notieeabLo thnl thin illusion to rtaUkuni 
ia only ni. Ltic bi posting and y * not ewiu^otwl with the cafienn? of ht| teoefting- 

1 TramL Taknltuaiip p L 5J. 

4 TiVmnKthn, clnkp. Xfcllaoems stl> j to a-jh pn m La t e origin to lJ i lt Tan trad though 
bu fi.Mriurk.i arc neither clear nor cunsLutcnt with wJnit he Bay* in other paaBagea* 
Jit i» ckiuLrOfmj right in suj.vtatine that tunlziu rilci were precUsed durreptitiiMiely 
total* they wens ftajOgniied openly. 

4 J l Li about Una timo two that wo hear of Tantmm in llindubm. In the df^m* 
MAIati arid MiUhevt {t 730 A. o-} tlu.- heroine ia kidnapped and la about to bo 
■ACriliced Iq [he gpddeij Can ill when ebo is readied. 
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these became very numerous and several Tantras were also 
translated 1 . The inference seems to be that early in the eighth 
century Indian Buddhists officially recognized Tantrism. 

Tantrie Buddhism was due to the mixture of Mahayanist 
teaching with aboriginal superstitions absorbed through the 
medium of Hinduism, though in some cases there may have 
been direct contact and mutual in Hue Tice between Mahay an L-m 
and aboriginal beliefs. But as a rule what happened was that 
aboriginal deities were identified with Hindu deities and Bud¬ 
dhism had not sufficient independence to keep its own pantheon 
distinct, so that Valrocana and Tar4 received most of the 
attributes, bruhmanic or barbarous, given to Siva or Kali. The 
worship of the goddesses p described in their hinduized form ns 
Durgd., Kali, etc., though found in most parts of India was 
specially prevalent in the sub-himalayan districts both east and 
west. Now Padnm-Sambhava was a native of Udyana or Swat 
and Tiran&tha represents the chief T&otri&ta* as coming from 
there or visiting it. Hsiian Chuang® tells us that the inhabitants 
were devout Mahay an ists but specially expert in magic and 
exorcism. He also describes no less than four sacred places in 
St where the Buddha in previous births gave hia flesh, blond or 
bones for the good of others* Have we here in a Buddhist form 
some ancient legend of dismemberment like that told of Sati 
in Assam 1 Of Kashmir he says that its religion was a mixture 
of Buddhism with other beliefs 1 * These are precisely the con¬ 
ditions most favourable to the growth of Tantrism and though 

1 Sms the litter part of Appendix IE in Nanjing Catalogue. 

1 £.?. LdiLbvajm* LOifijn, Buddhaiinti, Rttnavtjni, Tfinmfuha ulna Jtr* 
Schiefner, p. speika of Tuoteu "Wclcbc blub UdyuftA gabcuftt und die in 
la dim S nttr PW m abut" It tic *1*0 noticeably bji Onunwtdcl him pointed emt, Ih&t 
many °t L Ne Blddl™ dr sorcerers bear nmtani which have no mining in Arran 
bniruage* : Bir va-pa, Sl-ra-p., Lm^ eEe. A carious Ute Lrmdjtkm reporraenE* 
SAktL-m as earning from Chinn. Sms a qua-tat Joel from the Mil hie in a tin trm in th* 
ArthmUoprai Surrey of Mmj»r^hanj. p. say. Either Chin* |i hens u W[ | UxmW for 
■omr country north of Lhu Hlm&UyAi or the story ii pure fancy f for wiEh'r&re 
exception* (far inuLmnce the famjiim n. of th* Yuan dynwt v} the Chinese a&em |q 
h&vd rejected fiihliat work* or e¥«n to hare expurgated ihem ¥ the Tathiiat*- 
guhykka- 

* Hi* account of tldyann find Xuhmir will be found In Waiters, chapter* vu 

and TUL ' r 

* TrtorB of Buddhism still exut, for watting to Busier the NikmMa Pttran. 
*nJen llie image of Buddha to be worshipped on Ytiatkh* L 5 to Lhe acramiHuri. 
in* nt of reottutlonp by Budrihut untlu. 
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the bulk of the population ate now Mohammedans, witchcraft 
and sorcery are still rampant. Among the Hindu Kashmiris 1 
the most prevalent religion has always been the worship of 
Siva h especially in the form representing him as half male, half 
female. This cult is not far from Saktism and many allusions^ 
in the Rajataranginf indicate that left-hand worship was known, 
though the author satirizes it as a corruption. He also several 
times mentions 3 Miitri-cakras, that is circles sacred to the 
Mothers or tan trie goddesses. In Nepal and Tibet tantrio 
Buddhism is fully developed but these countries have received 
so much from India that they exhibit not a parallel growth K 
but late Indian Tantrism as imported ready-made from Bengal. 
It is here that we come nearest to the origins of Tantrism, for 
though the same beliefs may have flourished in Udyana and 
Kashmir they did not spread much in the Punjab or Hindustan, 
where their progress was hindered at first by a healthy and 
vigorous Hinduism and subsequently by Mohammedan in¬ 
vasions* But from 700 to 1197 a.d. Bengal was remote alike 
from the main currents of Indian religion and from foreign 
raids: little Aryan thought or learning leavened the local 
superstitions which wore infecting and stifling decadent Bud¬ 
dhism. Hstian Chuang informs us that Bhaskaravarma king of 
Kfmianipa 1 attended the fetes celebrated by H&rsha in 6-14 a.d. 
and inscriptions found at. Tezpur indicate that kings with Hindu 
names reigned in Assam about BOO A,D T This is agreeable to the 
supposition that an amalgamation of Sivaism and aboriginal 
religion may have been in formation about 700 a. n. and have 
influenced Buddhism. 

In Bihar from the eighth century onwards the influence of 
Tantrism was powerful and disastrous. The best information 
about this epoch is still to be found in Taran&tha, in spite of 
his defects. 

He makes the interesting statement that in the reign of 
Gopala who was a Buddhist, although Jus ministers were not 
(730-740 a/p + ), the Buddhists wished their religious buildings to 

1 Fof noli™ of KuhmLriMl religion aw Sk in 1 * truflltton of the Rijatanuiginl 
flLftrJ Biihbr r fnrii Starch of Sanskrit qaKiucrijri#. J. Btmb, AJ8+ IS|7 + 

1 vr. 11-13. vil 275^280, 2Wr, £23, 

1 i. I*!, S35, 34S i m. 00. v, iK. 

1 ALwu CAlli'il KtiniSn. 
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be kept separate from Hindu temples but that, in spite of 
pro teste, life-sized images of Hindu deities were erected in 
them 1 . The ritual too was affected, for we hear several times of 
burnt offerings* and how Bodhibhadra, one of the later pro¬ 
fessors of Vikramaiila, was learned in the mystic lore of both 
Buddhists and Brahmans. Xalanda and the other viharas 
continued to be seats of learning and not merely monasteries, 
and for some time there was a regular succession of teachers, 
T&ran fit ha gives us to understand that there were many students 
and authors but that sorcery occupied mi increasingly important 
position. Of most teachers we are told that they saw some 
deity, Such as Avalokita or Tara, The deity was summoned by 
the rites already described J arid the object of the performer was 
to obtain magical powers or aiddhj. The successful sorcerer was 
known assjddha. «id we hear of 84 mAhasiddhns, still celebrated 
in Tibet, who extend from Raihutabhadra Nflgftrjuna to the 
thirteenth century. Many of them bear names which appear 
not to bo Indian. 

The topics treated of in the Tantras are divided into Kriva 
(ritual), Carya (apparently corresponding to Vinaya), Yoga, and 
Anuttarn-yoga. Sometimes the first three are contrasted with 
the fourth and sometime? the first two arc described as lower 
the third and fourth as higher. But the Anuttara-yoga is always 
considered the highest and most mysterious*. Tara hatha savs* 
that the Tantras began to appear aimulianeonsiy with the 
Mahayana sutras but adds that the Annttara-yoga tantras 
appeared gradually*. He also observes that the A (Ary a Aiianda- 
garhlm 7 did much to spread them in Magadha. It is not until 

1 Similarly ilatue* of IbUM are ionod in Jkb temple now, *. f , 

* Thii Very unbuddhnlt prtetic* KCDia to have penetrated even to daton* 
Burnt Offering* Urm part of the ritual in tho temple of NanU, 

* for InaLance ttiD account of how K ikissaEitnikifiita jummonad Y ***iwi 

* So loo the Samhitaa of iho Vaiahnavaa Nld the Agumaa of the 

to i'DiuilL of four quartan tracking Jflana, Yog*, Efiyi and j-frjpeciive^ 

S« Schrader, Introd* U? /Worcflra, p. 22, Sometime* five cUmch. of Taniriu arc 
caummli'i] which arc ptrhapa all niihdU isiuns of the Ann tiara namely 
Guhyft-^tmiijX Mayijila* Bnddku&mi^yogA, CandzagLi hvatilalca + M«ljuMkrodha_ 
Sea Taranfllha (Schkfner), p. 251. 

* Chap, IliD. But lhi* scorns hardly oonaiatcut with, hli other rtqlomenta 

1 The Limu in Tibet hnvo a limiJor theory of jiregre^ivc L&Hiric hv atari 
S« W*dd*C o/rtirCpp. MIST. ^ 

* Til the mgn of 3t&h|pala. 1030 a. t. 
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a late period of the Ffila dynasty that he mentions the Kabcakra 
which is the moat extravagant, form of Buddhist Tantristtt* 

This accords with other statements to the effect that the 
KiUncakra tuntra was introduced in 0i>5 a.d. from Sambliala, 
a mysterious country in Central Asia. This system is said to 
be Vishnuite rather than Sivaite. It specially patronizes the 
cult of the mystic Buddhas such as KMac&kra and Hemka, all 
of whom appear to he regarded aa forms of Adi-Buddha or the 
primordial Buddha essence. Tho Siddha named Pi to is also 
dcscrihed as the author of this doctrine 1 , which had less import¬ 
ance in India than in Tibet. 

On the other hand TimnStha gives m the names of several 
doctors of the Yinaya who nourished under the Fala dynasty. 
Even as late as the reign of Ramapala'{ ? 1080-1120) we hear 
that the Hinayanists were numerous. In the reign of Diiarma- 
pila ( c . SQQ A-D*) some of them broke up the great silver image 
of Heruka at Bodh-Ciaya and burnt the hooks of Mantras 1 * 
These instances show that the older Buddhism was not entirely 
overwhelmed by Tantrism 3 though perhaps it was kept alive 
more by pilgrims than by local sentiment. Thus the Chinese 
inscriptions of Bodh-Gaya though they speak at length of the 
three bodies of Buddha show no signs of Tantrum* It would 
appear that the worship celebrated in the holy places of Magadha 
preserved a respectable side until the end. In the same way 
although Tantrism is strong in the literature of the Lamas, 
none of the many descriptions of Tibet indicate that there is 
anything scandalous in the externals of religion. Probably in 
Tibet, Nepal and medkeval Magadha alike the existence of 
disgraceful tan trio literature does not indicate such widespread 
depravity as might be supposed. But of iU putrefying influence 
in corrupting the minds of those who ought to have preserved 

1 Tif«iiiha r p. 275, For tJiG whole pubjret sm Grunwtdel, MyiMogie 
Bnddhiamu*. pp. 41-H Mid my diopter* on Tibet below, 

1 Scbiefner (tranel, T4ranA*Jnt. p, dtaoHbea iham Srav-nkaw or Huujhuiu 
M “SftindliATfii Tcbhe fnivjitM ahi StiDhili 1u.t. Wirtll. M Th^y *B apparent ]y 
tho flame is the »SaindhaVB-£f&T*hifl oltvn metttiunnJ by TaranltbA. Ara they 
HiiiftybxLifttii (foih Sindh wtwre «ohool wm prnilmJ See alio Fag 

Sam Jon Zanc, pf CiLX P L14 Ul4 L34 tbeffl Surat Chandra Dm eirliina Semih&.pa. 
*3 & L-nhmiuuc&l wcL 

* The curjoua atcry (TArtinithi, p* WO} in vbinh a Buddhist at first refuses on 
retigitFtu grounds to take part in ihfr 6?OC&tbn oi A demon seems aim to hint at 
a durtpproval of magic. 
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the pure faith there can be no doubt. More than any other form 
of mixed belief it obliterated essential differences, for Buddhist 
I antrum and Sivajte Tanttism are merely two varieties of 
Tantrism. 

What is happening at Bodb-Gaya at present 1 illustrates how 
Buddhism disappeared from India. The abbot of a neighbouring 
Sivait© monastery who claims the temple and grounds does not 
wish, as a Mohammedan might, to destroy the building or even 
to efface Buddhist emblems. Ffe wishes to supervise the whole 
establishment and the visits of pilgrims, as well as to place on 
the images of Buddha Hindu sectarian marks and other orna¬ 
ments. Hindu pilgrims are still taken by their guides to venerate 
the Bodhi tree and, but for the presence of foreign pilgrims, no 
casual Observer would suppose the spot to be anything but a 
Hindu temple of unusual construction. Tho same process went 
a step further in many shrines which bad not tbe same celebrity 
and effaced all truces and memory of Buddhism. 

At the present day the Buddha is recognized by t lie Brahmans 
us an incarnation of Vishnu* though the recognition Is often 
qualified by the statement that Vishnu asgumed tins form in 
order to mislead the wicked who threatened to become too 
powerful if they know the true method of attaining superhuman 
powers. But he is rarely worshipped in proprid personR. R a 
rule Buddhist images and emblems are ascribed to Vishnu or 
Siva, according lo sectarian preferences, but in spite of fusion 
sonic lingering sense of original animosity prevents Gotaina 
from receiving even such respect as is acco'rded to incarnations 
like PansSurama, At Bodh-Gaya I have been told that Hindu 
pilgrims are taken by their guides to venerate the Bodhi-tree 
but not the images of Buddha. 

Yet in reviewing the disappearance of Buddhism from India 
we must remember that it was absorbed not expelled, The 
result of tbe mixture is justly called Hinduism, yet both in 


1 Thii iniaajip TO Written about 1910. In 0w cIitmum temsh etGavecalW 
Bidinupnd Mir thief object of vc juration it * fooMjfee mark, Such iniTjreWm 
venerated Ml BUI if part* of U» world M Buddha » feet and it ..-Rv,™ 

consilient* <*« thii footprint w«e attributed to Buddha £ 

vii transferred to Viehnu. '* 

* Their am no very early mfemUM* to thi* Avntare. It js mentioned ir, 

Of the PtmuuL* (e^K bh^aviEa urm) und by KabpiBfnctrA, " Mrafl 

* But tfi-j iiutiucett quoted mbev* ftom EuMhuiir j»td NtpaJ, 
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usages and belief* it has taken over much that i* Buddhist and 
without Buddhism it would never have assumed its present 
shape* To Buddhist inti nonce are due for instance the rejection 
by most sects of animal sacrifices: the doctrine of the sanctity 
of animal fife: monastic institutions and the ecclesiastical 
discipline found in the Dm vidian regions* We may trace the 
same influence with more or less certainty in the philosophy of 
SaUkara and outside the purely religious sphere in the develop¬ 
ment of Indian logic* These and similar points arc dealt with 
in more dr tail In other parts of this work and I need not dwell 
on them hem. 








BOOK V 

HINDUISM 




BOOK V 


The present book deals with Hinduism and includes the period 
just treated m Book iv. In many epochs the same mythological 
and metaphysical ideas appear in a double form, B rah manic and 
Buddhist, and it is hard to say which form is the earlier. 

Any work which like the present adopts a geographical and 
historical treatment is bound to make Buddhism seem more 
important than Hinduism and rightly n for the conversion and 
transformation of China. Japan and many other countries arc 
a series of exploits ol great moment for the history not merely 
of religion but of civilization. Yet when I think of the antiquity, 
variety and vitality of Hinduism in India—no small sphere— 
the nine chapters which follow" seem very inadequate. I can only 
urge that though it would be easy to hi I an encyclopaedia with 
accounts of Indian beliefs and practices* yet there is often great 
similarity under superficial differences the main lines of thought 
are less numerous than they seem to bo at first sight and they 
tend to converge. 


CHAPTER XXV 

SIVA AND VISHNU 

1 

The striking difference between the earlier and later phases of 
Indian religious belief* between the Vedic hymns, Brabmanas+ 
Upaniahads and their accessory treatises on the one hand, and 
the epics, PurAnas. Tantraa and later literature on the other, is 
due chiefly to the predominance in the latter of the great gods 
£51 va and Vishmi, with the attendant features of sectarian wor¬ 
ship and personal devotion to a particular deity. The difference 
la not wholly chronological, for late writers sometimes take the 
Vedic standpoint and ignore the worship of these deities p bat 
still thetr prominence in literature, and probably in popular 
mythology, is posterior to the Vedic period. The change created 
by their appearance is not merely the addition of two imposing 
figures to an already ample pantheon; it is a revolution which 
might be described as the introduction of a new religion, except 
that it does not come ay the enemy or destroyer of the old. The 
worship of the new' deities grows up peacefully in the midst of 
the ancient rites; they receive the homage of the same popula¬ 
tion and the ministrations of the same priests The transition is 
obscured but also was facilitated by the strength of Buddhism 
during the period when it occurred. The Brahmans, confronted 
by this formidable adversary, were disposed to favour any 
popular religious movement which they could adapt to their 
interests. 

When Lhc Hindu revival sets in under the Guptas, and 
Buddhism begins to decline, wc find that a change has taken 
place which must have begun several centuries before, though 
our imperfect chronology floes not permit us to date it. Whereas 
the Vedic sacrificera propitiated all the gods impartially and 
regarded ritual as a sacred science giving power over nature* 
the worshipper of the later deities is generally sectarian a ml 
often emotional. He selects one for his adoration, and this 
selected deity becomes not merely a great god among others 
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but a gigantic cosmical figure id whom centre the philosophy, 
poetry and passion of to devotees. He Is almost God in the 
European sense„ but still Indian deities, though they may have 
a monopoly of adoration in their own sects, are never entirely 
similar to Jehovah or Allah. They are at once more mythical, 
more human and more philosophical, since they are conceived 
of not m creators and rulers external to the worlds but as forces 
manifesting themselves in nature. An exuberant mythology 
bestows on them monstrous forms, celestial residences, wives 
and offspring: they make occasional appearances in this world 
as men and animals; they act under the influence of passions 
which if titanic, arc but human feelings magnified. The philoso¬ 
pher accommodates them to his system by saying that Vishnu or 
Siva is the form which the Supreme Spirit assumes as Lord of 
the visible universe, a form which is real only in the same sense 
that the visible w orld itself is real. 

Vishnu and Rudra are known even to the Pig Veda but as 
deities of no special eminence. It is only after the Vedio age 
that they became, each for his own worshippers, undisputed 
Lords of the Universe. A limiting date to the antiquity of 
Sivaism and Vishnuism, as their cults may be called, is furnished 
by Buddhiat literature, at any rate for north-eastern Indian The 
Tali Pitahas frequently 1 introduce popular deities, but give no 
prominence to Vishnu and Siva. They are apparently mentioned 
tinder the names of Veiihu and I son a, hut are not differentiated 
from a host of spirits now forgotten. The Pifakos have no pre¬ 
judices in the matter of deities and their object is to represent 
the most powerful of them as admitting their Inferiority to the 
Buddha, If Siva and Vishnu arc not put forward in the same 
way as Brahma and Indra, the inference seems clear: it had 
not occurred to anyone that they were particularly important. 

The suitor of the Digha Nikayn in which these lists of deities 
occur were perhaps composed before 300 u.c,- About that date 
MegastheneSp the Greek envoy at Fataliputra, describes two 
Indian deities under the names of Dionysus and Heruklea. 
They are generally identified with Krishna and Siva. It might 
be difficult to deduce this identity from an analysis of each 

1 Sm- esprciatly ftik- xt* arid lxxn. 

= But the btata uyiy piecca of [dk [ozr older iLm the in which they 
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description and different authorities have identified both Siva 
and Krishna with Dionysus, but the fact remains that a somewhat 
superficial foreign observer was impressed with the idea that 
the Hindus worshipped two great gods. He would hardly have 
derived this idea from the Vedic pantheon* and it is not dear 
to what gods he can refer if not to Siva and Vishnu. It thus 
seems probable that these two cults look shape about the fourth 
century a,c. Their apparently sudden appearance is due to their 
popular character and to the absence of any record in, art. The 
statuary and carving of the Asokan period and Immediately 
succeeding centuries is exclusively Buddhist. No temples or 
images remain to illustrate the first grow th of Hinduism (as the 
latter form of Indian religion is commocdy styled} out of the 
earlier Brahmanism. Literature (on which we are dependent 
for our information) takes little account of the early career of 
popular gods before they wdn the recognition of the priesthood 
and aristocracy, but w'hen that recognition is once obtained 
they appear in all their majesty and without any hint that their 
honours are recent. 

As already mentioned, we have evidence that in the fifth or 
sixth century before Christ the Vedic or Brahmanic religion was 
not the only form of worship and philosophy in India. There 
were popular deities and rites to which the Brahmans lrere 
not opposed and which they countenanced when it suited 
them. What takes place in India to-day took place then. 
When some aboriginal deity becomes Important owing to the 
prosperity of the tribe or locality with w p hich he is connected, 
he is recognized by the Brahmans and admitted to their 
pantheon, perhaps as the son or incarnation of some personage 
more generally accepted as divine. The prestige of the Brahmans 
is sufficient to make such recognition an honour, hut it is also 
their interest and millennial habit to secure control of every 
important religious movement and to incorporate rather than 
suppress. And this incorporation is more than mere recognition: 
the parvenu god borrows something from the manners and 
attributes of the olympian society to which he is introduced. 
The greater he grows, the more considerable is the process of 
fusion and borrow ing + Hindu philosophy ever seeks for the one 
amongst the many and popular thought, in a more confused 
way, pursues the same goal. It combines and identifies its 
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deities, feeling dimly that taken singly they are too partial to 
be truly divine* of it plies attributes upon them striving to make 
each an adequate divine whole. 

Among the processes which have contributed to form VUhnu 
and $iva we must reckon the invasions which entered India 
from the north-west 1 . In Bactria and Sogdiana there met and 
were combined the art and religions ideas of Greece and Persia* 
and whatever elements were imported by the Yueh-chib and 
other tribes who came from the Chinese frontier. The person¬ 
alities of Vishnu and Siva need not be ascribed to foreign 
influence. The ruder invaders took kindly to the worship of 
Siva, but there is no proof that they introduced it* But Persian 
and Gneeo-Baetrian influence favoured the creation of more 
definite deities* more personal and more pietoriaL The gods of 
the Vedic hymns are vague and indistinct: the Supreme Being 
of the UpanUhads altogether impersonal, but Btithra and Apollo* 
though divine in their majesty* are human in their persons and 
in the appeal they make to humanity. The influence of these 
foreign conceptions and especially of their representation in art 
is best seen in Indian Buddhism. Hinduism has not so ancient 
an artistic record and therefore the Greece-Bactrian influence 
on it b less obvious, for the sculpture of the Gupta period does 
not seem due to this inspiration. Neither m outw ard form nor 
hi character do Vishnu and Siva show much more resemblance 
to Apollo and Mithra than to the Vedic gods. Thdt* exuberant, 
fantastic shapes, their many heads and arms, are a symbol of 
their complex and multiple attributes. They are sot restricted 
by the limits of personality but are great polymorphic forces, 
not to be indicated by the limits of one human shape 3 , 

1 The Dlonysufl of Mo^n*then™ id n deity vko COEM From the weal with in 
nrmy that auffera from the heat of the p\aim. If we coald be ecrt-iin that he meant 
Si™ by DiDnysua this would he valubki evidence. But lie clearly mi*understood 

many thing* in Indian religion. Oiwl; legenda connected Ptranyrufl with India and 
the East, 

1 MacdoneU bwhh to me eortwt in saying {J.R.A ,S. 1015j p. 125) that one 
reason why IndUn deituH hnve nanny ft mm Lg that they may be aide to carry the 
v ikrioLLH Bvintholnj by wkich they ate eliaraeLerisid. Another feudi it that w OlKhip 
is usually accompanied hy dhyilU* that La forming; a mental image dl thr Unity ad 
described in a particular test. SLf. iht? wornkipper repeat- n mantra which derail** 
a deity in Languafip which WM originally motnphorteal M having many heada and 
arm* and at the same Lime hi' ought to moke a tarn la] itUAge of luck a isgufe, 
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Though alike in their grandeur and multiplicity p Vishnu and 
Siva are not otherwise similar. Li their completely developed 
forms they represent two way a of looking at l he world. The 
main ideas of the Vaishimvas are human and emotional- The 
deity eaves and loves: he asks for a worship of love. He appears 
in human in carnations and is known as well or better by these 
incarnations than in hia original form. But in Sivaism the main 
current of thought- is scientific and philosophic rather than 
emotional 1 . This statement may seem strange if one thinks of 
the wild rites and legends connected with ^iva and his spouse. 
Nevertheless the fundamental conception of Sivaism, the cosmic 
force which changes and in changing both destroys and repro¬ 
duce^ is strictly scientific and contrasts with the human, 
pathetic, loving sentiments of Vishnuism. And scandalous as 
the worship of the generative principle may become, the potency 
of thb impulse in the world scheme cannot be denied. Agreeably 
to Ins character of a force rather than an emotion Siva does not 
become incarnate 2 as a popular hero and saviour like Rama or 
Kalina, but he assumes various supernatural forms for special 
purposes. Both worships, despite their differences, show charac¬ 
teristics which are common to most phases of Indian religion. 
Both seek for deliverance from transmigration and orepenetrated 
with a sense of the sorrow inherent in human and animal life: 
both develop or adopt philosophical doctrines which rise high 
above the level usually attained by popular beliefs, and both 

L But some forma of Sivohun in Hdtlism India conns even nearer to emotional 
Christianity titan d«* ViihntiUin* 

1 I cannot discover that any alleged avatam of baa now n r hu hod fortiu-ri y 
any imparUmc*, fanfcUwVlyu*Lui£aaQd Kurina Pu rim givit luLiof mob incarnation!, 
aft dor* aba the Gllr chi*Jn *4 Ik Sluiiv* rHigfflEii tmnifkW by Fculka But Indian 
Bwii have a Jit rang tendency to scribe all pwrifcb oahtavemaat* and altributi-H to 
their gftda Tbe Itiftir far t th,i t become* incarnate incite thu aidcnt Sivaite 

to my that hi* god cod do the same. A ettriOUi iinutanM of thJa rivalry im found in 
the ilory that Sii r t jnanifpited tuimidJ an SorablMi u rti in order to curb lire (mcHy 
til Viable when inouniSc in the Mon Uon {«t GopinALha Hao, Z7uu; y 7^, p 
often appean m a *p*ri*j form, not necessarily human, lor a apw-bl 
(f.jjr. Virmhhadra |i and some tantrie Buddhne seem to he iani La iUonj of there appari- 
tHMii. There b a strong element of Sfrn&m borrowed from Bengal in tbe mythology 
of Tibet and Mongolia, where moh pcwoMfita u HcTajra, Saipvara, and MaJiibAla 
have a cumidcnkhte importance under the iCiaa^ title of Buddhas. 
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have erotic aspects In which they fall below the standard of 
morality usually professed by important soots whether in Asia 
or Europe. 

The name yiva is euphemistic. It means propitious and, like 
Eumenides, b used as a deprecating and complimentary title 
for the god of terrors. It is not his earliest designation and does 
not occur as a proper name in the Rig Veda where he Is known 
as Rudra, a word of disputed derivation, hut probably meaning 
the roarer. Comparatively few hymns are addressed to Rudra, 
hut he is clearly distinguished from the other Yedic gods. 
Whereas they are cheerful and benevolent figures, he is maleficent 
and terrible: they are gods of t he heaven but he is a god of the 
earth. Ho b the fK man-slayer Tt and the sender of disease, but 
if he restrains these activities he can give safety and health. 
" Slay us not, for thou art gracious,** and so the Destroyer comes 
to bo the Gracious One 1 . It has been suggested that the name 
Siva is connected with the Tamil word pvapjw red and also 
that Rudra means not the roarer but the rod or shining one. 
These etymologies seem to me possible but not proved. But 
Rudra b different in character from the other gods of the Rig 
Veda, It would be rash to say that the Aryan invaders of India 
brought with them no god of this $ort but it is probable that 
this element in their pantheon increased as they gradually 
united in blood and ideas with the Bravidian population. But 
we know nothing of the beliefs of the Dravidiane at this remote 
period. We only know that in later ages emotional religion, 
finding expression as so-called devil-dancing in its lower and 
as mystical poetry in its higher phases, was prevalent among 
them. 

The White Yajur Veda 2 contains a celebrated prayer known 
as the Sat&rudriya addressed to Rudra or the Rudras, for the 
power invoked seems to be now many and now one. This deity, 
who is described by a long string of epithet#, receives the name 
of Sankara (afterwards a well-known epithet of Ssiva) and is 
blue-necked. He is begged to be Mm or propitious, but the 
word is an epithet, not a proper name. He haunts mono tarns 
and deserted* uncanny places: he h the patron of violent and 
lawless men* of soldiers and robbers (the two are evidently 

1 The pitwige- from aru? fiptthet ID thff otbor LB very plain in J?- F. T- U 4* 

* Book rvu 
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considered much the same), of thieves, cheats and pilferer* 1 , but 
also of craftsmen and huntsmen and Is himself “an observant 
merchant": he is the lord of hosts of spirits* "llLforaied and 
of all forms.” But he is also a great cosmic force who "dwells 
in flowing streams and in billows and in tranquil waters and in 
rivers and on islands ...and at the roots of trees**,”: who “exists 
in incantations* in punishments, in prosperity, m the soil, in 
the threshing-floor.„in the woods and in the bushes, in sound 
and in echo,..in young grass and in foam T ,Jn gravel and in 
streams 1P An green things and in diy* tilings, *.Beverenee to the 
leal and to him who is in the fall of the leaf, the threatener, 
the slayer, the vexer and the aJHioter.” Here we see how an 
evil and disreputable god, the patron of low castes and violent 
occupations, becomes associated with the uncannj* forces of 
nature and is on the way to become an All-God s + 

Eudra is frequently mentioned in the At Karra Veda, He is 
conceived much as in the &atarudriya, and is the lord of spirits 
and of animals. M For thee the beasts of the wood, the deer, 
swans and various winged birds are placed in the forest: thy 
living creatures exist in the waters: for thee the celestial waters 
flow. Thou shoo test at the monstem of the ocean, and there ia 
to thee nothing far or near 1 .” 

These passages shew that the main conceptions out of which 
the character of the later 5>iva is built existed in Vedie times. 
The Rudxa of the Yajur and Atharva Ved&s is not Brahmamc: 
he is not the god of priests and orderly ritual, but of wild people 
and places But he is not a petty provincial demon who afflicts 
rustics and their cattle. Though there is some hesitation between 
one Rudra and many Kudras, the destructive forces are uni fled 
in thought and the destroyer is not opposed to creation as a 
devil or as the principle of evil, but with profounder insight is 
recognised as the Lord and Law of all Living things. 

But though the outline of Siva is found in Vedic writings, 
later centuries added new features te his cult. Chief among 
these Is the worship of a column known aa the Linga, the emblem 
under which he is now most commonly adored. It is a phallic 

1 In the* pJay M ncehaltn t iL» or Tho CEny Cart (probably of the si *th century ) 
a b ary Ear mVO-Ete* Klrtitfeya* the ton of Siva, who b add to have (aught different 
fttybn oi hcniW'brettJuing, 

1 A ajnuUrfy #tmcge rollocaLion of ittribu tea ia found m Dafcflhi"# hymn to 
SiVL Maltibh&raLa* S«. 2SG. * Atharva. r* jL 2L £4, 
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symbol though usually decent in appejirufice* The Vedas do not 
countenance this worship and it is not clear that it was cveu 
known to them 1 . It is first enjoined in the Mahabhirata and 
there only in two passages* which appear to be late additions. 
The inference seems to be that it was accepted as part of 
Hinduism just about the time that mir edition of the Maha- 
bharata was compiled 3 . The old theory that it was borrowed 
from aboriginal and especially from Dmvidian tribes* is now 
discredited. In the Erst place the instances cited of phallic 
worship among aboriginal tribes ate not particularly numerous 
or striking. Secondly* linga worship, though prevalent in the 
south, is not confined to it* but flourishes in all parts of India, 
even in Assam and Nepal, Thirdly, it is not connected with low 
castes, with orgies, with obscene or bloodthirsty rites or with 
anything which can be called un-Aryan. It forms part of the 
private devotions of the strictest Brahmans, and despite the 
significance of the emblem, the w orship offered to it is perfectly 
decorous*. The evidence thus suggests that this cultua grew up 
among Brahmanical Hindus in the early centuries of our era. 
The idea that there was something divine in virility and genera¬ 
tion already existed. The choice of the symbol—the stone pillar 
—may have been influenced by two circumstances. Firstly, the 
Buddhist veneration of stfipaa, especially miniature stupas, 
must have made familiar the idea that a cone or column is a 
religious emblem 3 , and secondly the linga may be compared to 

* U i» not certain if the Su^aderib wham fadr* is naked, to destroy in tjig, V. 
YTE. 21. !5 md x. EK>. 3 AIT priapie demons or worshippers of the pballu*. 

■ Mi- wm. SO®* 203. nnd xrru Mt 14. 

■ Tbir mfleripdtHaa of Camboja And Champa «Hm fro b* ths beat proof of the 
Antiquity of Linga worship. A CAtoboj&Q inscription of about 55C a. Ik records 
the dedication of a ]inga and the worship mint bain taken some lime to rtw b 
Ckmboja hota India. Boms lingas discovered in India no said bo be anterior to 
the l’brill Lin cm. 

* F. Kilbcl, U*far dot Ur*pf*rt*J d& lAiupt Kxtliu* 9 and Bnrrh. RtHgivM of 

India, p, 261. 

1 Ah u iIk iu sppea ranee, M A rule. But there art- erwpUoc* to this- SdlM 
Hindus d£:ny tint the Linga La a phallic emblem. It ii- hardly paulbls to maintain 
this thefts in view of anch postages u Mikhibh, xm. L4 and the ingenue table figures 
in which there are bulb a lings and a Yo&L but it is rime that in ita later fomu 
the worship is parked, of all gromm and that in iu earlier forma the symbol 
adored WAA often a Btupi like column or a pillar with figures on iu 

* Such scenes u the relief from AffiArir&ti figured in Gtfnwedel, Buddhitf art 
«n India,, p, 29. Og. 8, might asaily be aupposed to represent- the worship at th« 
finga, and tomb of Atoka's pillars have been worehappod as Imgas in Ut^r times. 
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the carved pillars or stone standard!? erected in honour oF 
VUlmm Some lingas arc carved and bear one or four faces, thus 
entirely losing any phallic appearance. The wide extension of 
this cult, though its origin seems late, is remarkable. Something 
similar may be seen in the worship of Gancaa: the first records 
of it are even later, but it is now universal in India. 

It may seem strange that a religion whose outward cere¬ 
monies though unassuming and modest consist chiefly of the 
worship of the lings, should draw its adherents largely from 
the educated classes and be under no moral or social stigma. 
Yet as an idea, as a philosophy, Sivaism possesses truth and 
force. It gives the best picture which humanity has drawn of 
the Lord of this world, not indeed of the ideal to which the 
gaLnt aspires, nor of the fancies with which hope and emotion 
people the spheres behind the veil, but of the force which rules 
the Universe as it is, which reproduces and destroys, and in 
performing one of these acts necessarily performs the other, 
seeing that both are but aspects of change. For all animal and 
human existence 1 is the product of sexual desire: it m but 
the temporary and transitory form of a force having neither 
beginning nor end but. continually manifesting itself in indi¬ 
viduals who must have a beginning and an end. This force, to 
which European taste bids us refer with such reticence, ig the 
true creator of the world. Not only is it unceasingly performing 
the central miracle of producing new lives blit it accompanies 
it. by unnumbered accessory miracles, which provide the new 
bom child with nourishment and make lowly organisms care 
for their young as if they were gifted with human intelligence. 
But the Creator is also the Destroyer, not in anger but by the 
very nature of his activity. When the series of changes culmin¬ 
ates in a crisis and an individual breaks up, we see death and 
destruction, but in reality they occur throughout the process of 
growth * The egg is destroyed when the chicken is hatched: the 
embryo ceases to ©xbt when the child is bom; when the man 
comes into being, the child is no more. And for change, im¬ 
provement and progress death is as necessary as birth. A world 
of immortals would be a static world. 

When once the figure of &va has taken definite shape, 

* Bat HOI cf ecu*** thf which, accardin-; to the £cn#Em1 Indian 
betor* wad cootintiM iJter the lift? of tbs bod}. 
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attributes and epithets are lavished on it in profusion. Ho is 
the great ascetic, for asceticism in India means power, and &va 
is the personification of the powers of nature. He may alternate 
strangely between austerities and wild debauch, but the senti¬ 
mentality of some Krishnaile sects is alien to him. He is a 
magician* the lord of troops of spirits, and thus draws into his 
circle all the old animistic worship. But he is also identified 
with Time (Mah&kftU) and Death (Mfityu) and as presiding over 
procreation he is Ardhanaresvara, half man, half woman. 
Stories are invented or adapted to account for his various 
attributes* and he is provided with a divine family. Me dwells 
on Mount Kail Asa: he has three eyes: above the central one is 
the crescent of the moon and the stream of the Ganges descends 
from his braided hair : his throat is blue and encircled by a 
serpent and a necklace of skulls. In his hands he carries a three- 
pronged trident and a drum. But the effigy or description varies, 
for Siva is adored under many forma. He is MahMevs, the 
Great God, Mara the Setzer* Bhairava the terrible one, Paaupati, 
the Lord of cattle* that is of human soub who are compared to 
beasts. Local gods and heroes are identified with him. Thus 
Gor Baba 1 , said to be a deified ghost of the aboriginal races, 
reappears as Go res vara and h counted a form of Siva, as is also 
Khandoba or Khande Rao, a deity connected with dogs. 
Qane^a, 1F the Lord of Hosts," the God who removes obstacles and 
b represented with an elephant's head and accompanied by a rat, 
is recognised as Siva's son. Another son is Sknnda or Kortikeya, 
the God of War, a great deity in Ceylon and southern India, 
But more important both for the absorption of aboriginal culls 
and for its influence on speculation and morality is the part 
played by Siva's wife or female counterpart-. 

The worship of goddesses, though found in many sects, is 
specially connected with ^ivakm. A figure analogous to the 
Madonna, the kind and compassionate goddess who helps* and 
pities all, appears in later Buddhism but for some reason this 
train of thought has not been usual in India. Lakshmi, Sarosvati 
and Sit A are benevolent, but they hold no great position Ln 
popular esteem 1 * and the being who attracts mi I Isons of war- 

1 CcThnkr. FojjuJar StMgiim and foiklort of Northern India* L &J ; n 219. 

1 Ttifcy are hewerer *4 some importance in VUImuite theology. tV iptjm^e 
&cconllTVK to lh<- pchotil of HuBtau]! it u tin 1 Mti <&r{Ji who iwmli Utc trus 
doctrine to CUAllLinJ- Vtih^u u often said to have UiW ^n + Bhfi wd Liii. 
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shippers under such names aa Kali, Diirga, or MahMcvi K though 
she has many forma and aspects, is most commonly represented 
as a terrible goddess who demands offerings of blood. The 
wo^bip of this goddess or goddesses, for it is hard to say if she 
is one or many* is treated of in a separate chapter. Though in 
shrines dedicated to £iva hU female counterpart or energy 
(gakti) aka receives recognition, yet she is revered as the spouse 
of her lord to whom honour is primarily due. But in ^iktist 
worship adoration is offered to the Saktl as being tho form in 
which hb power b made manifest or even as the essential God¬ 
head, 

3 

Let us now pass on to Vishnu, Though not one of the great 
gods of the Veda* he is mentioned fairly often and with respect, 
Indian commenta tors and comparative mythologies agree that 
he is a solar deity. His chief exploit is that he took [or perhaps 
in the earlier version habitually takes) three strides. This was 
originally a description of the s*un + s progress across the firma¬ 
ment but grew into a myth which relates that when the earth 
w as conquered by demons, Vishnu became incarnate as a dw arf 
and Induced the demon king to promise him as much space as 
he could measure in three steps. Then, appearing in hb true 
form, ho strode across earth and heaven and recovered the 
world for mankind, Hb special character as the Preserver is 
already outlined in the Veda, He b always benevolent: he took 
hb three steps for the good of men: he established and preserves 
tho heavens and earth. But he is not the principal solar deitv 
of the Rig Veda: Surya p S&vitri and Puahan receive more 
invocations. Though one hymn says that no one knows the 
limit* o£ hb greatness, other passages show that he Hjl* no pre¬ 
eminence, and even in the Mahnbhurata and the Vishnu -Purina 
itself he is numbered among the Adilyas or nona of Aditi. In 
the BrAhmana*, he b sonic what more important than in the 
Rig Veda 1 , though he has not yet attained to any position like 
that which he afterwards occupies* 

Just as for §iva h so for Vbhpu we have no dear re coni of 
the steps by which he advanced from a modest rank to the 

1 E>'J- Hintfi, 3 , 2 . r K Hw nlaa t}jo strung r^nrl iL te, 1 . i where ViiRi^U 
if dr# riJ»J tfce l*rst of ihf i>ydw i j . eatrn by liutm. He ji in 

lhe kata Beall! sEatcil to he with th# SKriitaB, and \hiM iya* p^hahlv onc 

of the n aanns lOr hi* besoming pro EEnnent. 
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position of having hut one ri™l in the popular esteem. But the 
line^ on which the change took place are cleai\ Even in his own 
Church, Vishnu himself claims comparatively little attention. 
He is not a force like £Hv& that makes and mars, but a benevolent 
and retiring personality who keeps things as they are. His 
worship* as distinguished from that of his incarnations, is not 
conspicuous in modem India, especially in the north. In the 
south he is less overshadowed by Krishpa, and many great 
temples have been erected in his honour. In Travancore* which 
is formally dedicated to him as his special domain, he is adored 
under the name of Padmanabha, But his real claim to reverence, 
his appeal to the Indian heart* is due to the fact that certain 
deified human heroes, particularly Rama and Krishna, are 
identified with him. 

Deification is common in India 1 , It exists to the present 
day and even defunct Europeans do not escape ite operation. In 
modem times, when the idea of reincarnation had become familiar, 
eminent men like C&itauya or Vallabhacarya were declared after 
their death to be embodiments of Krishna without more ado* 
but in earlier ages the process was probably double. First of all 
the departed hero became a powerful ghost or deity in his own 
right, and then this deity was identified with a Brahmanie god* 
Many examples prove that a remarkable man receives worship 
after death quite apart from any idea of incarnation. 

The incarnations of Vishnu are most commonly given aa ten 3 
hut are not all of the same character. The first five, namely, the 
Fish, Tortoise, Boar, Man-Lion and Dwarf, arc mythical, and 
due to his identification with supernatural creatures playing a 
benevolent role in legends with which ho had originally no con¬ 
nection, The sixth, however, Parasu-rama or Rama with the 
axe, may contain historical elements. He h represented as a 
militant Brahman who in the second age of the world externum 


J See many modem eiunpln in Crmtc* Popular Rrliyitm tfwf F oJi jUfi 0/ 
JYdriAeni Iruiia, chap. IV. and Gmmu 0 / Iftdid, IU01, voL U Berngol, pp. ISHWi, 
where are descnbod various drived hfrOCJ who Sit adored in Bengal* inch aa 
Oovdyi [n. bandit), S^ileab, Karikh* L,srik, Am*r Singh, Gobind Haul (aibver 
d[ ii^rre}. Compare too the worahip cf Gops N-ilh *ad Zinnia Klliou in Ike Puj'ab 
y dneribed m Ctftfiui 0 / Indie. r h 1903, voL ITU. pp. U8-9, 

1 The Rhngavala Parana (r. iii] and the BhatUusAli (sm J.R.A.S. fc r .KHJ p pp. 

3.) jaive lunger lista ut and 2Q, tbe PtaonJatr* givea 3$. Sec Ahirb udhn 
Saqihit l, v. 50-ftf. 
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a ted the Kshatriyaa, and after reclaiming Malabar from the sea, 
settled it with Brahmans. This legend clearly refers to a struggle 
for supremacy between the two upper castes, though we may 
doubt if the triumphs attributed to the priestly champion have 
any foundation in fact. The Elmiyaija 1 contains a singular 
account of a contest between this R&ma. and the greater hero 
of the same name in which Paraiurama admits the other's 
superiority. That is to say an epic edited under priestly super¬ 
vision relates how the hero-god of the warriors yanqubh.es the 
hero-god of the priests, and this hero-god of the warriors is then 
worshipped by common consent as the greater divinity, but 
under priestly patronage. The tenacity and vitality of the 
Brahmans enabled them ultimately to lead the conqueror cap thre T 
and Rama-cundra became a champion of Brahmanism as much 
as Fara£u-rinm. 

Very interesting too is the ninth avatAra (to leave for a 
moment the strict numerical order) or Buddha 1 , The reason 
assigned in Bradimanic literature for Vishnu's appearance in this 
character is that he wished to mislead the enemies of the gods 
by false teaching, or that out of compassion for animals he 
preached the abolition of Vedic sacrifices. Neither explanation 
ifi very plausible and it is pretty clear that in the period when 
degenerate Buddhism offered no objection to deification and 
mythology, the Brahmans sanctioned the worship of the Buddha 
under their auspices. But they did ao only in a half-hearted 
way. The Buddha was so important a personage that he had to 
be explained by the intervention, kindly or hostile* of a deity®- 

In his tenth incarnation or Kalkt 4 , which has yet to take 

1 Bfiofc I* canto! 74-7S. 

1 A p&Tjitel phcftomeeLnn is the tudlef found in Bali, tint Buddha u ^tb'i 
brtthCT. 

* For Brahmani# ideas about Buddha see Vi# hrj u Ftiraga, til, 19, The Bha^araUt 

Puram^ t, 3. 24 to cinkr tho Buddha incarnation fulunL Ii abci counts 

Kupik and ^tiihabha, apparently identical with the founds n[ ib* SanktiVa and 
the first Jam aaint, aa ineamatiofcJ<. The Fidnu Purina h^du to aecrita tiwL Only 
BuddhilHa but the Hiy£ doelrino of $ankan* to delusion* deliberately inapb^d by 
gxtl*. I hnvs not been able la find the passage in the printed wiilfon of the Puraga 
but it ifl quoted in Sanskrit by Aulrechti CoL Cod. Bib. BvdL p. 14, and Mnir 
On^inai Sanskrit TtxU* p. LSft. 

* Sec Norman inTrajM- Third /(U. C&nfrasof Rdiyioru, n. p. &5 r fn the fnd Ant 
1U1S, p, 145 dayaawo] trie* lo prove that Kalki is a historical per^m^ and identical 
With King YiMMlhiniiin of Central India (about A.D. &Wi) and llmt lLe idt-a of 
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place t Vishnu will appear as a Messiah* a conception possibly 
influenced by Persian ideas. Here* where we are in the realm 
of pure imagination* we see clearly what the signs of his avataras 
are supposed to be. His mission is to sweep away the wicked 
and to ensure the triumph of the pious, but he comes as a 
warrior and a horseman* not as a teacher, and if he protects 
the good he does so by destroying evil. He has thus all the 
attributes of a Kahatriya hero* and that Is as a matter of fact 
the real character of the two most important avataras to which 
we now turn, Rama and Krishna, 

RArua* often distinguished as Rama-candra* is usually 
treated as the seventh incarnation and anterior to Krishna^ for 
he was bom in the second age of this rapidly deteriorating 
world, whereas Krishna did not appear until the third. But 
his deification is later than that of Krishpa and probably an 
imitation of it. He was the son of D&Karatha* King of Ayodhyft 
or Oudh s but was driven into banishment by a palace intrigue. 
He married SitA, daughter of the King of MifhilA. She was 
carried off by Riivana* the demon tyrant of Ceylon, and Rama 
re-captured her with the aid of Hanuman, King of the Monkeys, 
and his hosts 1 . Is there any kerne) of history in this story? An 
examination of Hindu legends suggest* that they usually pre¬ 
serve names and genealogies correctly but distort facts, and 
fantastically combine independent narratives, Rama was a 
semi-divine hero in the tales of ancient Oudh, based on a real 
personality, and Ceylon was colonized by Indians of Aryan 
speech-. But can we aastmio that a king of Oudh really led an 
expedition to the far south, with the aid of ape-like aborigines? 

his btiifi;™ a ftitutr lavwiir la lat?, Thifl theory olTrfii diftini Itiea, for firstly there u no 
proof OiilL iho p*«U£*a of the MahahhArata which mnlitai Kalki (UL ISC, 1310I| 
III. IS1, Hit 11; xn. 340, in lukiittoni later than Yofodhnrnmn 4Zld Kindly 

if Kalki vtqlh first a huFtoricaJ figure and then projecthl into the future we flhotdd 
#Kpect to hem* that he will com/ a gm i, hut *uch ktnRrtBfle is not quoted* On ih*r 
otEw-r hand it seem* c|Dit4.i likoly (I) that there waj an old tradition about a future 
fttvinur Colled Kafki, (2) that Yaiodhannan niter dcfeotifiE tb Hune abu timed the 
rfil^i (3) Wid that wbm it was found that the golden had not recoinme need b 
■M forgotten (ai many pseudo.Messiahs bve been) and Kalfel apim became a 
hope for tbe fyinrt, Ybcent Smith [fliaL of Wm, cd_ tn , p, 320 J mtimatea that 
YpArdhtmiiin performed considerable exploita but wan inordinately boastful 
1 Another v-prnion of the story which omits tbo expedition to Uuka and make a 
SltA the tiatr-r of Rama a found in the Puaamtfi* j£t*ta (G4L)- 

1 But this cohmizatLum is attributed by tnditkrc to Vijaya, not llama. 
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It is doubtful, and the narrative of the Ramay&nu reads like 
poetic invention rather than distorted history. And yet* what 
Glut have prompted the legend except the occurrence of some 
such expedition? In wife SM t seem to be combined 

an agricultural godded and a heroine of ancient romance* 
embodying the Hindu ideal of the true wife. 

We have no record of the steps by which Rama and Krishna 
were deified, although in different parts of the epic the} T are 
presented in very different aapeete, sometime* a* little more 
than human, sometimes as nothing less than the Supreme Deity. 
But it can hardly he doubted that this deification owes some¬ 
thing to the example of Buddhism, It may be said that the 
development of both Buddhism and Hinduism in the centuries 
immediately preceding and following our ora gives parallel 
manifestations of the same popular tendency to deify great men. 
Tliis is true, but the non-Buddhist forms of Indian religion 
while not objecting to deification did not particularly encourage 
it. But in this period. Buddhism and Jainism were powerful: 
both of them sanctioned the veneration of great teachers and, 
as they did not recognize sacrifice or adoration of gods, this 
veneration became the basis of their ceremonies and easily 
passed into worship. The Buddhists are not responsible for 
the introduction of deification, but the fact that it was to 
aome extent the basis of their public ceremonies must have 
gone far to make the worship of Kim a and Krishna seem 
natural. 

It is commonly said that whereas the whole divine nature 
of Vishnu was embodied in Krishna, Rama was only a partial 
incarnation. Half the god's essence took human form in him, 
the other hall being distributed among hiss brothers, Krishna 
is a greater figure in popular esteem and receives the exclusive 
devotion of more worshippers. Hie name of Rama commands 
the reverence of most Hindus, and has a place in their prayers, 
but his figure has net been invested with the attributes (often 
of dubious moral value) which most attract sectarian devotion. 
His worship combines easily with the adoration of other deities. 
The great temple of Ramesvaram on Adam's Bridge is dedicated 
not to Hama himself but to the lioga which ho erected there, 
and Tutei Dos, the author of the Hindi Ra may ana, while in¬ 
voking R&ma as the Supreme Lon:! and redeemer of tho world. 
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emphatically states 1 that his worship is not antagonistic to that 
of i5iva. 

No inscriptions nor ancient references testify to the worship 
of Rama before our era and in the subsequent centuries two 
phases can be distinguished. First, Rama is a great hero, an 
incarnation of Vishnu for a particular purpose and analogous 
to the Vamana or any other avatara: deserving os such of all 
respect but still not the object of any special cult. This is the 
view taken of Rama in the Muhabharata T the Pur&nas* the 
Raghuvarnsa* and those parts of the RAmayana which go 
beyond it arc probably late additional But secondly Rama 
becomes for his worshippers the supreme deity, Ramanuja (on 
the VedAnta shtras, n, 42) mentions him and Krishna as two 
great incarnations in which the supreme being became manifest* 
and since Krishna was certainly worshipped at this period as 
identical with the All-God, it would appear that Rama held the 
same position. Yet it was not until the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century that he became for many sects the central and ultimate 
divine figure. 

In the more liberal sects the worship of Rlma passes easily 
into theism and it is the direct parent of the Kabirpanth and 
Sikhism„ but unlike Krishnaism it does not lead to erotic excess* 
Rama personifies the ideal of chivalry; SitlL of chastity. Less 
edifying forms of worship may attract more attention, but it 
must not be supposed that Rama is relegated to the penumbra 
of philosophic thought. If anything so multiplex as Hinduism 
can be said to have a watchword* it is the cry, RAm p Rum. 
The story of his adventures has travelled even further than the 
hero himself* and is known not only from Kashmir to Gape 
Comorin but from Bombay to Java and Indo-China where it 
is a common subject of art. In India the Ramayana is a 
favourite recitation among all classes p and dramatized versions 
of various episodes are performed as religious plays. Though 
two late Up amah ads, the RAmapurvatApanlya and Rama- 
uttaratapaniya extol Rama as the Supreme Being, there is no 
RAmapurAria, The fact is significant! as showing that his worship 
did not possess precisely those features of priestly sectarianism 
which mark the Punarms and perhaps that it Is later than the 

L Set especially book VI. p. 07, in Crane 1 ! TfrnifttiUon. 

* See Mtilr ■ Santkrit TaJt, TQh IV T pp. 441 40 L 
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Pur&irias. But it has inspired a large literature, more truly 
popular than anything that the Puranas contain. Thus we have 
the Sanskrit Rani ay an a itself, the Hindi Ram a van a, the Tamil 
Ramayaria of Kamban, and works like the Adhy&tmn-RamS- 
yaria and Yoga-Vafiistba-Ramiiyapa 1 , Of al! these, the RamA- 
yana of Tulsi Das is specially re mark able and I shall speak of 
it later at some Length. 

4 

Krishna, the other great incarnation of Vishnu, is one of 
the most conspicuous figures in the Indian pantheon, but his 
historical origin remains obscure. The word which means black 
or dark blue occurs in the Rig Veda as the name of an otherwise 
unknown person. In the Chandogya Upanishad 1 , Krishna, the 
son of Bevakf, is mentioned as having been instructed by the 
sage Chora of the Angirksa clan, and it is probably implied that 
Krishna too belonged to that clan 3 . Later sectarian writers 
never quote this verse, but their silence may be due to the fact 
that the Upanishad docs not refer to Krishna as if he were a 
deity* and merely says that he received from Ghora instruction 
after which he never thirsted again. The purport of ii was that 
the sacrifice may he performed without rites, the various parts 
being typified by ordinary human actions, such as hunger; 
eating, laughter, liberality, righteousness,, etc. This doctrine has 
some resemblance to Buddhist language 1 and if this Kjialma m 
really the ancient hero out of whom the later deity waa evolved, 
there may be an allusion to some aim pie form of worship which 
rejected ceremonial and was practised by the tribes to whom 
Krishna belonged. I shall recur to the question of these tribes 

1 Ek-irui|lu T a iso tired ID the aixtumMi century, caUa tl.* Adhyalma Ji, B mod^ni 
work. &*■ BhlHiiitrkuT,I m mth n . a rut Sail t#iw F p,iE;e 45. The Tq-n. Ynaiah $R pu pjk -rta 
to be instruction pjven h y Vuiihlha to tUirrui wbo wish** to abandem the mriJ, 
It n date Jj uncertain hut it k THotcii b y authors of the fourtOCoth centttry. H lb 
eery pnpuEnr, ntpwbliy m India, when, &n *bfi%meiit in Tamil celled 

jfliiL&.Vjrillitiia k mmh nvh Tti doctrine appear to be Valin tut with m noud 
deal otf Uuddhhi ph Branjtfciy* Sil-ratkm is never to think that pleasure* ft ml pami 
■jt "mine . 0 * Cbisjift Up, iu. IT. a 

* The KbiihJl Brihm, myw thnt KTwhp.Lv wm an Aftqiraaa xxx. g. The Ann- 
kraminl my* thnt th* Kfkhqft of Jib W3*, vm. 74 wm nn An^inum. For <l\vOim 
Aftginu* “IS* dmd dwendent of the Anjprwt" M MftcdofteES nnri Keith, tVrfic 

flufi'T, P.T, * 

* tt#. Die. Sik. v. The Pancaritm exptowly lUt^ th.it j a wo™hip of 
the heart and ft ItaufUfcft, being Ihui n counterpart <rf the external orifice t habyn- 
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and the Bhagavata sect below, but in this section I am con¬ 
cerned with the personality of Krishna. 

Vasudeva is a well-known name of Krishna and a sfitra of 
P&nini\ especially if taken in conjunction with the comment of 
Patarijak, appears to assert that it is not a dan name hut the 
name of a god. If so Vasudeva must have been recognized as 
a god in the fourth century b.c> He U mentioned in inscriptions 
which appear to date from about the second century is.,c. a and 
in the last book of ihc Taittiriya Aranyaka 3 , which however is 
a later addition of uncertain date. 

The name Krishna occurs in Buddhist writings In the form 
Ka^iha, phonetically equivalent to Krishna, In the Bigha 
Nik&ya* we hear of the clan of the Kanhayanas (— Karshni- 
yanas) and of one Kapha who became a great sage. This person 
may be the Krishna of the Big Veda, but there is no proof that 
he is the same as our Krishna, 

The Ghata-Jataka (No. 454) gives an account of Krishna's 
childhood and subsequent exploits which in many points corre¬ 
sponds with the liru-bmauic legends of his life and contains 
several familarincident* and names,such asVasudova, Baladeva, 
Kanm, Yet it presents many peculiarities and is either an 
independent version or a misrepresentation of a popular story 
that had wandered far from its home. Jain tradition also show s 
that these tales were popular and were worked up into different 
forms ^ for the Jains have an elaborate system of ancient 
patriarchs which includes Vasudevas and BaLidevas, Krishna 
is the ninth of the Black Yasudevas 4 and is connected with 
Dvaravati or DvJraka. Ho will become the twelfth tirthankara 
of the next world-period and a similar position will be attained 
by Bevaki, Rohint, Babdeva and Javakumara, all members of 
his family. This is a striking proof of the popularity of the 
Krishna legend outside the Brahmanic religion> 

1 Pun- IT. 3L O0 t V&rTidev4rjut>ahKydm run. ^ Tlharitlifiar, ovd 

&iirurm k p. 3 and J+BjLK IS 10, p, |flS T iSutn 05, just above, npp?jirt in point ta 
bhak (i' h faith or dsvctLoo, loJL far this Vistidpra. 

1 EftpfreLally ibe EcHnagar coIuezlzl. See RapaOa, iiieifnl India, p. Ifrfi and 
rajaai articles in JJtAJL 1003-10. 

* x-L vi 

* in- L 22. Clara so Kapha ifi oIidhe. this may rdcr to thi> RIsaL mentioned 
in H. I", Tin. 74 who has not nrOrasaxifcv Anything Ut da trith t hr god Kjiihna. 

1 Sm Hotnocandm AbhLdliritiaeintaiEantli r Ed. BoehtEingk And Rion, p. 12S. and 
Barnett's tnautatiaa of this ^nia g gja Dtitfto, pjx 13 -IG and H 7 -S 2 . 
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No references to Krishna except the above have been found 
in the earlier UpanMtada and Sutras. He is not mentioned in 
Manu but in one aspect or another he is the principal figure in 
the Mahabharata, yet not exactly the hero. The R&m&vana 
would have no plot without RAmft i but the story of the Malm- 
b burnt a would not lose its unity if Krishna were omitted. He 
takes the side of the Panda vas, and is sometimes a chief some¬ 
times a god hut he is not essential to the action of the epic* 

The legend represents him as the son of Vasudeva, who be¬ 
longed to the Satlvala sept 1 of the Yadava tribe, and of his 
wife DevakL It had been predicted to K&mea, king of Mathura 
(Muttra), that one of her sons would kill him. He therefore slew 1 
her Erst six children: the seventh, Bahrama, who is often 
counted as an incarnation of Vjshnu, was transferred by divine 
intervention to the womb of Rohinh Krishna, the eighth, 
escaped by more natural methods. His father was able to give 
him into the charge of Namk* a herdsman, and his wife YasodS 
whn brought him up at Gokuk and Yrinduvaim. Here his youtU 
passed in sporting with the Gopis or milkmaids^ nf whom 
he is said to have married u thousand. He had time, however, 
to perform acts of heroism, and after killing Kainsa t he trans¬ 
ported the inhabitants of Mathura to the city of Dvaraka which 
he had built on the coast of Gujarat, He become king of the 
Yadavas and continued his mission of clearing the earth of 
tyrants and monsters. In the struggle between the Pandav&s 
and the sons of Dhritarashtra he championed the cause of the 
former, and after the conclusion of the war retired to Dvftrakii. 
Internecine conflict- broke out among the Y&davas and annihi¬ 
lated the race. Krishna himself withdrew to the forest and was 
killed by a hunter called Jam (old age) who shot him supposing 
him to be a deer. 

In the Mahabhkrata and several Pur&nas this bare outline 
ia distended with a plethora of miraculous incident remarkable 
even in Indian literature, and almost all possible forms of divine 
end human activity arc attributed to this many-sided figure. 
We may indeed suspect that his personality is dual even In the 
simplest form of the legend for the scene changes from Mathura 
to Dv&raklw and his character is not quite the same in the two 
regions. It is probable that an ancient military hero of the w est 

1 Apparently tfcw unit ma the Vruh^ii. 
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has been combined with a deity or perhaps more than one deity. 
The pile of atory p sentiment and theology whioh ages have 
heaped up round Krishna’s name, represents him in three 
principal aspects- Firstly, he is a warrior who destroys the 
powers oI evil. Secondly, he is associated with love in all its 
forms, ranging from amorous sport to the Jove of God in the 
most spiritual and mystical sense. Thirdly, he is not only a deity* 
but ho iictu a Ely becomes God in the European and also in the 
pantheistic acceptation of the word, and is the centre of a 
philosophic theology. 

The first of these aspects is clearly the oldest and it is hero, 
if anywhere, that we may hope to find some fragments of 
history. But the embellishments of poets and story-tellers have 
been so many that we can only point to features which may 
indicate a substratum of fact. In the legend, Krishna assists 
the Pindavas against the Kaurovas. Now many think that, the 
Pandavas represent a second and later immigration of Aryans 
into India, composed of tribes who had halted in the Himalayas 
and perhaps acquired some of the customs of the inhabitants, 
including polyandry* for the five Pnndava# had one wife in 
common between them. Also, the meaning of the name Krishna, 
black T suggests that he was a chief of some non-Aryan tribe. 
It Is, therefore, possible that one source of the Kfbhija myth is 
that a body of invading Aryans, described in the legend as the 
Pfind^vas, who had not exactly the same laws and beliefs as 
those already established in Hindustan, were aided by a powerful 
aboriginal chief, just m the Shodi&s in Rajputana were aided 
by the Bhils. It is possible too that Krishna's tribe may have 
come from Kabul or other mountainous districts of the north 
wrest, although one of the most definite points in the legend is 
his connection with the coast town of Dv&raka. The fortifica¬ 
tions of tliis town and the fruitless efforts of the demon king, 
Salva r to conquer it by scigo are described in the Mah&bh&rata 1 , 
but the narrative is surrounded by an atmosphere of magic and 
miracle rather then of history 3 * 

1 He. it. 

* It «r«iild smtb that the- trmph of DvAmki waft hath between the campoabtion 
of the nnmlive in tbe JlnhubhitTutu Blurt of tha VisEinu J'urujjji, for while tb fenner 
iayn the wholfr In-wn wrta deatroyed by Uic aon, the J.Utcr the temple and 

fcij'B tilt whoever visit t- it pi freed from n El hii lini Wiliop., IbLv JVMfcn, 
V- p. 155, 
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Though it would not bo reasonable to pick out the leas 
fantastic parts of the Krishna legend and Interpret them m 
history, yet we may fairly attach significance to the fact that 
many episodes represent him as In conflict with Brahmanie 
institutions and hardly maintaining the position of Vkhnu 
incarnate 1 . Thus he plunders Indm f & garden and defeats the 
gods who attempt to resist him. He fights wit h Siva and Skaada< 
He burns Benares and ail its inhabitants. Yet he k called 
Upendra, which, whatever other explanations sectarian in¬ 
genuity may invent, can hardly mean anything but the Lesser 
Jndra, and he fills the humble pout of Aquna^ charioteer. His 
kinsmen seem to have been of little repute, for part of his 
mission was to destroy his own clan and after presiding over 
its annihilation in internecine strife, he way ylain himself. In 
all this we see dimly the figure of some aboriginal hero who, 
though ultimately canonized, represented a force not in complete 
harmony with E rah manic civilization. The figure has a bo many 
solar attributes but these need no l mean that its origin is to be 
sought in a sun myth, but rather that, ay many early deities 
were forms of the sun, eolar attributes came to he a natural 
part of divinity and were ascribed to the deified Krishna junt¬ 
as they were to the deified Buddha 2 . 

Some authors hold that the historical Krishna was a teacher, 
similar to Zarathustra, and that though of the military class lie 
was chiefly occupied in founding or supporting what was after¬ 
wards known as the religion of the RMgavatas, a theistic system 
inculcating the worship of one Clod, called Bhagavat, and 
perhaps identical with the Run. It is probable that Krishna 

1 A mart cl iiiflui duplet of the Vi*hail Puninn <rv. I3J contra tm a viMir*tinn 
at Kriahpi'm chiTvldr H-nd 11 picture of n|-l tribal life. 

* Nfitbrt *>03 1 igiw with mmv echobna tlvU Kmhiji i» ftn d primarily 
a drlty of vegetation- AIL Indian id™ about tho Umven® w \ God fmoiwHM 
the interaction of life and drslb. growth HJht dwiv F Paring- And winter. Kiishp* 
w unrdou btedly wxuated with life, growth and gcwrnlion, but m is farm. t > M > 
dftBUoypr, father the blMDtt^ The accent in ihe M-ihabh&Bhy» ion Pin m 
L. m of l ht} Kuwquq ^pn^tililac: the ttf by KriaW u inrcLv & 

tlight foowUtkw for the theory that Krkhpa wu * nature god. 11 might tw ciirijy 
qff^ned that Chnat la* T^eUtian apjcH, for not only U Eftfkr ■ *prij^ 

Uwn? A/fi nawrotl* utlipwiiYm to eawiriR nnd hnfvt-sl in tho (Jtk-peb and Vmai 
Irakli the fruoffr^li&n by ihr gr-rmmivlion a[ com. It is * mistake lu t iir 
uniformity in the hktory of religion. There writ In ancient timm diffrrriH tvnm of 
tnlnd which invented didurrnt kinds of fi«2* ju*t hi H0w prate*™ mxml ihRmixt 
Lhnrjnr* About ^odAr 
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the hero wafi connected with the worship of a special deity, 
but T see no evidence that he was primarily a teacher 1 . In the 
earlier legends he is a man of arms: in the later he is not one 
who devotes his life to teaching hut a forceful personage who 
explains the nature of God and the universe at the most un¬ 
expected moments. Now the founders of religions such as 
Mah&vfra and Buddha preserve their character as teachers even 
in legend and do not accumulate miscellaneous heroic exploits. 
Similarly modem founders of sects, like Caitanya, though 
revered os incarnations* still retain their historical attributes. 
But on the other hand many men of action have been deified 
not because they taught anything but because they seemed to 
bo more than human forces. R&ma is a classical example of 
such deification and many local deities can be shown to be 
warriors, bandits and hunters whose powers inspired respect. 
It is said that there is a disposition in the Bombay Presidency 
to deify the Maratlia leader iSivaji 3 . 

In his second aspect, Krishna b a pastoral deity, sporting 
among nymphs and cattle. It is possible that this Krishna b 
in his origin distinct from the violent and tragic hero of DvantkA. 
The two characters have little in common, except their lawless¬ 
ness h and the date and locality of the two cycles of legend are 
different. But the death of Kamsa which is one of the oldest 
incidents in the story (for it is mentioned b the Mahubh&shya 5 } 
belongs to both and Kamsa is consistently' connected with 
Muttra. The Mahkbhftrata is mainly concerned with Krishna 
the warrior: the few allusions in it to the freaks of the pastoral 
Kpshriia occur in passages suspected of being late interpolations 
and, even if they are genuine, show that little attention was paid 
to his youth. But in later works, the relative importance is 
reversed and the figure of the amorous herdsman almost 
banishes the warrior. We can trace the growth of this figure in 
the sculptures of the sixth century, in the Vishnu and Bhagavata 
Puranas and the Gita-govmda {written about 1170). Even later 
b the worship of Radha, Krishna's mistress, m a portion of the 

1 Th& Kmb^n tfefl Upunutarf weiw inatroctiun hu; it it m% 

uid that he WM hinujcLF a te-ichcr. 

1 Hopkins intfiQ Old and ,VW P p. 105- 

1 Bhmchrkar. Altuiinna to Kpahnu in Mahibhuh^ift, /si AnL JS74 F p, 14. 
Far the paalaral Kruhru we iUi &nd^rkjtr p I'm sf4Mi ri 4m and ^uiiiun, chap, a. 
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deity, who is supposed to have divided himself into male and 
female halves 1 . The birth and adventures of the pastoral Krishna 
arc located in the land of Braj ± the district round Muttra and 
among the tribe of the Abhiras, but the warlike Krishna is 
connected with the west, although his exploits extend to the 
Ganges valley*. The Abhiras, now called Ahirs, wore nomadic 
herdsmen who come from the west and their movements between 
Kathiawar and Muttra may have something to do with the 
double location of the Krishna legend. 

Both archeology and historical notices tell us something of 
the history of Muttra, It was a great Buddhist and Jain centre, 
as the statues and vih&ras found there attest. Ptolemy calls it 
the city of the gods, Fa-Hsien (400 a .t>*) describes it m Buddhist, 
but that faith was declining at the lime of llsiian Chuang's 
visit {c+ G30 a.d.). The sculptural remains also indicate the 
presence of Graeco-Baclrian influence. Wo need not therefore 
feel surprise if we find in the religious thought of Muttra elements 
traceable to Greece, Persia ur Central Asia. Some claim that 
Christianity should be reckoned among these elements and I 
shall discuss the question elsewhere. Here I will only my that 
such Idea* as were common to Christianity and to the religions 
of Greece and western Asia probably did penetrate to India by 
the northern route, but of specifically Christian ideas 1 see no 
proof. If is true that the pastoral Krishna is unlike all earlier 
Indian deities+ but then no close parallel to him can be adduced 
from elaewhere, and, take him as a whole, he is a decidedly mi- 
Christian figure. The resemblance to Christianity consists in the 
worship of a divine child, together with hia mother. But this 
feature is absent in the New Testament and seems to have been 
borrowed from paganism by Christianity. 

The legends of Muttra show even dearer traces than those 
already quoted of hostility between Krishna and Brahmanism. 
He forbids the worship of Indra 3 , and when Xndra in anger 
sends down a deluge of rain, he protecta the country by holding 

* Tbr divinity of Ettdfri U taught ipeoally [ft t ha Bralitimvaivart* Purina and 
the XiinuU pftaVjmtra, aba calkd J ii amuniihuan. She is ttlao de^ribed in the 
GkipHa-tfijianEya [ipuiabd ut unknown date, 

1 Bui Karpaa appears Ltt both series Ql kgendjL,i.«., in the G tuta-JntAka which non- 
tairxj no hint of iht- pMtoral kjpmdf hut ii a van* td of the fttory of the warlike KrifiEi nx 

1 Yilhftu Purd^n, V* 10, 1L Crum which ibe qumatiqm in ihc toit Iikon, 

kfudh <tf it ii repeated in the H limanua, S» for in«lanoe H. 3S0& 
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up over it the hill of Goburtihan, which is slill one of the great 
centres of pilgrimage 1 . The Language which the Vishnu Purina 
attributes to him is extreme!}' remarkable. He interrupts a 
sacrifice which his fosterfather is offering to Indr a and says, 
**We have neither fields nor houses: we wander about happily 
wherever we list* travelling in our waggons. What have we to 
do wlth Indra ? Cattle and mountains are [our) gods. Brahmans 
offer worship with prayer: cultivators of the earth adore their 
landmarks but we who tend our herds in the forests and 
mountains should worship them and our kine. a+ 

This passage suggests that Krishna represents a tribe of 
highland nomads who worshipped mountains and cattle and 
came to terms with the Brahmamc ritual only after a struggle. 
The worship of mountain spirits is common in Central Asia, 
but I do not know of any evidence for cattle-worship in those 
regions, Clemens of Alexandria*, writing at the end of the 
second century a.b., tells us that the Indians worshipped 
Hera kies and Pan. The pastoral Krishna has considerable 
resemblance to Pan or a Faun, but no representations of such 
beings are recorded from Greecodndian sculptures. Several 
Bacchic groups have however been discovered in Gandhara and 
also at Muttra 3 and MegastlLenes recognised Dionysus m some 
Indian deity. Though the Bacchic revels and mysteries do not 
explain the pastoral element in the Krishna legend, they offer 
a parallel to some of its other features h such as the dancing and 
the crowd of women, and I am inclined to think. that such Greek 
ideas may have germinated and proved fruitful in Muttra, The 
Greek king Menander is said to have occupied the city (c. 155 
E.C.), and the sculptures found there indicate that Greek artistic 
forms were used to express Indian ideas* There may have been 
a similar fusion in religion. 

In any case. Buddhism was predominant in Muttra for 
several centuries. It no doubt forbade the animal sacrifices of 

* Th* Muttra cycle of ktftniLi cannot W very Ute tar tha inscription of 13-1*1 
Lomar in ('h&mpa {6\ I jlIM apeak* of Nrinlyima holding up Gobuidhiu And a 
C& mbojnn inKriptimi of Pffft %nkowj r (SjD Fpcnka of the bnuhi of tho 

Yununi whera Kri^hpn iported. Th™ Itgandi muwl have hwn prermlml in India 
iwinc time Mart th*y ImiiIM bo fan Some of them in ritjptcted on a pillar found 
at Aland ar and potoibly referable to the towrth century a_p h £« AnrA, Sunvy /put 

IBCS-im p. 

J Strum. 1D4. See M'Grind L*. .-Enei^nl frufiu, p. 163. 

1 Vinoent. ^QiiUi # Ftrw ifN in ln&a t pp. 134^l!Sl 
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the Brahmans and favoured milder rites. It may even offer 
some explanation lor the frivolous character of much in the 
Krishna legend 1 , Most Brah manic deities, extraordinary m 
their conduct often is, are serious and imposing. But Buddhism 
claimed for itself the serious side of religion and while it tolerated 
local godlings treated them as fairies or elves. It was perhaps 
while Krishna was a humble rustic deity of this sort, with no 
claim to represent the Almighty, that there first gathered round 
him the cycle of light love-stories which has clung to him ever 
since. In the hands of the Brahmans his worship has undergone 
the strangest variations which touch the highest and lowest 
planes of Hinduism, but the Muttra legend still retains its special 
note oi pastoral romance, and exhibits Krishna in two principal 
characters, as the divine child and as the divine lover. The 
mysteries of birth and of sexual union are congenial topics to 
Hindu theology, but in the cult of Muttra we arc not concerned 
with reproduction as a world force, but simply with childhood 
and love as emotional manifestations of the deity. The same 
ideas occur in Christianity, and even in the Gospels Christ is 
Compared to a bridegroom, but the Krishna legend far mure 
gross and naive. 

The infant Kfblinn is commonly adored in the form known 
as Mukhan Chor or the Butter Thief ', This represents him as 
a crawling child bedding out one hand full of curds or butter 
which he has stolen. \Y r e speak of idolizing a child, and when 
Hindu women worship this image they are unconsciously 
generalizing the process and worshipping childhood, its way¬ 
ward pranks as well as its loveable simplicity, and though it is 
hard for a man to think of the freaks of the butter thief as a 
manifestation of divinity, yet clearly there is an analogy between 
these childish escapades and the caprices of mature deities, 
which are respectfully described as mysteries. If one admits 
the worship of the Bambino, it is not unreasonable to include 
in it* admiration of his rogueries, and the tender playfulness 
which is permitted to enter into this cult appeals profoundly to 

1 In ULeSLiUa iLijataAttra, the E*0 One iicalled Ka^ht,Uu>phonertk walinOj-rit 
ot KnUiii* m Ftnkril. C*h it he that nod Mm 4itughl*n hava miyihing to do 
trith TCfifch^iL *nd the Gajriaf 

■ Ckwjwie the Greek fttnrfef of th* fcdajit Hflrrae* who utail* Apc4k/i c*Ulo 
xHid mveota th* lyre. Com pirn tM F 4* hn^n* 4 g™r*| letemhlnnce t* fanUiiid 
IhlImi Legends,, tha a lory of yuting HaphcdUii 
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Indian women. Images of the Makh&n Chor are sold by thou¬ 
sands in the streets of Muttra. 

Even more popular is the image known as Kanbaya + which 
represents the god as a young man playing the flute as he stands 
m a careless attitude, which has something of Hellenic grace. 
Krishna in this form is the beloved of the Gopis, or milk-maids, 
of the land of Braj* and the spouse of R&dha h though she had 
no monopoly of him. The stories of his frolics with these damsels 
and the rites instituted in memory thereof have brought his wor¬ 
ship into merited discredit. Krishnaism offers the most extensive 
manifestation to be found in the world of what W* James calls 
the theopathic condition as Illustrated by nuns like Marguerite 
Marie Alacoque, Saint Gertrude and the more distinguished 
Saint Theresa. f< To be loved by God and loved by him to 
distraction (jusqu'a la folio), Margaret melted away with love 
at the thought of such a thing.,,,.She said to God f 'Hold back, 
O my God, these torrents which overwhelm me or else enlarge 
my capacity for their reception 1 V* These are not the words of 
the Gita govinda or the Prem Sugar, as might be supposed, but 
of a Catholic Bishop describing the transports of Sister Mar¬ 
guerite Marie, and they illustrate the temper of Krishna's 
worshippers. But the verses of the Marathi poet, Tukaram, 
who lived about 1GOO a . d _ and sang the praises of Krishna, rise 
above this sentimentality though he uses the language of love. 
In a letter to Sivaji, who desired to see him, he wrote, “Ah a 
chaste wife longs only to see her lord, such am I to 
All the world Ls to me Vitthala and nothing else: thee also I 
behold in him.” He also wrote elsewhere, f *he that taketh the 
unprotected to his heart, and doeth to a servant, the same kind¬ 
ness as to his own children, is assuredly the image of God.* 1 
More recently Eamakrishna, whose sayings breathe a wide 
Intelligence as well as a wide charity, has given tbb religion of 
love an expression which, ii somewhat too sexual to bo perfectly 
In accordance with western taste, is nearly related to emotional 
Christianity. "A true lover sees hia god as his nearest and 
dearest relative” he writes, 4S ]’ust as the shepherd women of 

L M|fr. Hunjjard, Hiifoi/a de Ai BarrJirvrrm*e Mafffm&Ut Marie, Quoted fay 
W. June** V&itftuQf Btkigkm Ex^mcner, p. 343. 

* Vi^hai or Viftoba is a local ddty df PmEtdhflrpur in the neccsu (peHi*gM a 
dietdod BnliEMD of tfw pkv) now identified with Krishna, 
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Vrmdavana saw in Krishna not the l^ord of the Universe but 
their own beloved.,..The knowledge of God may be likened to 
a man, while the love of God is like a woman. Knowledge has 
entry only up to the outer rooms of God, and no one can enter 
into the inner mysteries of God save a lover,.,.Knowledge and 
love of God are ultimately one and the same. There Is no 
difference between pure knowledge and pure love 1 ." 

These extracts show how Krishna as the object of the soul's 
desire assume* the place of the Supreme Being or God. But 
this surprising transformation 3 is not specially connected with 
the pastoral and erotic Krishna: the best known anil most 
thorough-going exposition of his divinity is found in the 
Bhugavad-gita. which represents him as being in his human 
aspect, a warrior and the charioteer of Aijuna. Probably some 
seventy-five millions to-day worship Krishna, especially under 
the name of Hari, as God in the pantheistic sense and naturally 
the more his identity with the supreme spirit is emphasized, the 
dimmer gTOw the legendary features which mark the hero of 
Muttra and Dvnmku.aud the human element in him is reduced 
to this very important point that the tie uniting him to his 
worshippers is one of sentiment and affection. 

In the following chapters I shall treat of this worship when 
describing the various sects which practise it. A question 
of some importance for the history of Krishna's deification is 
the meaning of the name Vasudeva. One explanation makes it 
a patronymic, son of Vasudeva, and supposes that when this 
prince Vasudeva was deified his name, like Rama, was trans¬ 
ferred to the deity. The other regards Vasudeva as a name for 
the deity used by the Saltvata clan and supposes that when 
Krishna waa deified this already well-known divine name was 
bestowed on him. There is much to be said for this latter theory. 
As we have seen the Jain* give the title Vasudeva to a series of 
supermen, and a remarkable legend states 3 that a king called 


‘ lift A«f Sayivp of Munltithna. Tram F. Mai Hiilfa. pp. 137-S. Thu 
En V l,»h port Craakaw makm fcre ok o! P'%i 0 u» tDetaphcn drawn f rrHn Iu * 0 and 
Frauen Thuspawi tr F re*r«to Uud » [he J.jircr of the Sou.!, , g y. 

Any S5aint. 

■ ittrjBlrifls, it can u fanlbfed in modem Units for Kabir (i. 14001 

™ idmtifacd hy Kb to E*r loU'cvcn with the * iipreicc apirit ; 

* MaMhhir. Stlihap. XIV. Vi.hijn ?„r, v. s*ri T , The gundDmu j. ^ 
Taituriya Ar^yaka [ill) a work °! ..Errata ,f oot gra ., Ml ^ uil Nili - 
TUDiih^ \ uiidr v fty* cIMmihi. J 
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Panndraka w ho pretended to be a deity used the title Vasudeva 
and ordered Krishna to cense imng it, for which impertinence 
he was slain. Tins clearly implies that the title was something 
which could bo detached from Krishna and not a mere patrony¬ 
mic, Indian writings countenance both etymologies of t he word. 
As the name of the deity they derive it from ms to dwell, he 
in whom all things abide and who abides in all 1 * 

5 

Siva and Vishnu arc not in their nature different from other 
Indian ideas, high or low . They are the offspring of philosophic 
and poetic minds playing with a luxuriant popular mythology. 
But even in the epics they have already become fixed points 
in a flux of changing fancies and serve as receptacles in w hich 
the most diverse notions arc collected and stored. Nearly all 
philosophy and superstition finds its place in Hinduism by being 
connected with one or both of them. The two worships arc not 
characteristic of different periods: they coexist when they first 
I)- come known to us as they do at the present day and in essential 
doctrines they are much alike, We have no name for this 
curious double theism in which each party describes its own 
deity as the supreme god or All-god, yet without denying the 
god of the other. Something similar might be produced in 
Christianity if different Churches were avowedly to worship 
different persons of the Trinity. 

Siva and Vishnu are sometimes contrasted and occasion ally 
their worshippers quarrel 2 . But the general inclination is rather 

1 Sw Viahnti Pur. VL ?. Sm also WllftOt), Vi*k$U Pur&$a r I. pp. 1! and 17. 

1 Thus the Saura Furiio* inve^Em against- the MMLya «CCt txxxvni.-XL .) and 
calLi Vishnu Ihr servant of Si VS; * Purapic Eegal work called thi? VnddhaHuriU 
StiahiLi is said la contain a polemic i^unsL Siva. Occasionally we bear of eojliaioru 
between Ihfr followsn of Vjjhiju and $iva or the desecration of temples by hoatlte 
fanattcAr But such CdflUiHa take pbee most often tint ktwwfi ttddjr difipre-nfc 
iffi.’la but between aubdirtniona of the satnc sect, and Vada-pnloLi. 

11 would B*em too that at present most H i ftdtu, cf the h ighar castes avoid 
msmberahip of the modern sects, and though they may practise special devotion to 
either Vishnu or Sivi, yet they visit thfl temples of both dntin when they gn on 
pilgrimijea JqgendraNath Khat I achojya in hu If tiifn CfUfr*end5«fi Bays f p. 31k) 
that initocnth Brahman* n^inltv keep in their private chapels both n 
represen Ibsp VoJll)U tndtmbkiun representing Siva mid his ipont* Mcncv different 
ulsenera vary In their oaUmales of the imfNJlUtte« tJ BeeLnristi diviMtoiii, »Orus 
holding that smU i* the eaumes of modern Hinduism and others that moat educated 
HJndui do not ^opthip a sectarian deity. The Kurma llirana, hiti L chap. XXII. 
Contains souse c iirious rules aa to what deUmt should bo Worshipped by the various 
classes of meq and spirits. 
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to make the two figures approximate by bestowing the same 
attributes on both. A deity must be able to satisfy emotional 
devotion: hence the Tamil Sivaite says of Siva the destroyer, 
“one should worship in supreme love him who does kindness to 
the soul.” But then the feature in the world which most im¬ 
presses the Hindu h the constant change and destruction* and 
this must find a place in the Ail-god. Hence the sportive kindly 
Krishna comes to be declared the destroyer of the worlds 1 . It 
h as U in some vast Dravidian temple one wandered through 
two corridors differently ornamented and assigned to the priests 
of different rites but both leading to the same image. He nee it 
Is not surprising to find that there ie actually a deity—if indeed 
the term is suitable, but European vocabularies hardly provide 
one which meets the c&sje—called Harihara (or Sankara-Nirft- 
yaim) n that is Siva and Vishnu combined. The liarivamsa 
contains a hymn addressed to him: fairly ancient sculptures 
attest the prevalence of his worship in the Deccan, especially 
at Badami, he was once the chic! deity of Camboja and he i a 
still popular in south India, Here besides being worshipped 
under hb own name he has undergone a singular transformation 
and has probably been amalgamated with some aboriginal deity. 
Under the designation of Ayenar (said to be a corruption of 
Uarihara) he is extensively worshipped as a village god and 
reputed to be the son of Siva and Vishnu, the latter having 
kindly assumed the form of a woman to effect his birth. 

Another form of this inclination to combine and unite the 
various manileatations of the Divine is the tendency to worship 
groups of gods> a practice as old as the Veda*. Thus many 
temples are dedicated to a group of five, namely, Siva. Vishnu ( 
Durg&» Garcia and the Sun and it k stated that every Hindu 
worships these five deities in his daily prayers*. TheTrimurti 3 or 
figure of Braliml, Siva and Vkbnti, illustrates the worship of 
groups. Its importance has sometimes been over-estimated by 
Europeans from an ides that it corresponded to the Christian 
Trinity, but in reality this triad is late and has little significance. 
3Jo stress is laid on the idea of three in one and the number of 
persons can be increased. The Brahma-vaivarta Purina for 
instance adds Krishna to Brahma, Siva and Vishnu. The union 

1 XL £3-^, 

* isriia Cimndra Vuu, Dutftf pmetke of ti# Hindus. ^ J 
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of three personalities La merely a way of summing up the chief 
attributes of the Ail-God. Thus the Vishnu Purina 1 extols 
Vbhiju as being “ Hiraijyagarbha, Hari and ^ahkara (i.e, 
Brahma, Vishnu and Sira), the creator, preserver arid destroyer,” 
but in another passage as him who is “Brahma, Tgvara and 
spirit (Funis), who with the three Gunas (qualities of matter) is 
the cause of creation, preservation and destruction...." The 
origin of the triad, so far as it has any doctrinal or philosophical 
meaning, is probably to be sought in the personification of the 
three Gunas 1 , 

1 it* l rvmi i. I. 

1 B«> XtmlriyuQn- Up. v. 2. Ic in pobubfa that- tbe celebrated tmege At 

EWpluiita i.-i n-Lt n Trim&rii at- nil bat n of §i<ra, Sr Eatf* 

ffinAu !run&j. if* 382 , 
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FEATURES OF HINDUISM; RITUAL. CASTE* 
SECT, FAITH 

1 

In' the last chapter I traced the growth of the greet gods Siva 
and Vishnu. The prominence of these figures is one of the marks 
which distinguish the later phase of Indian religion from the 
earlier. But It is also distinguished b j various practices, insti¬ 
tutions and beliefs, which are more or less connected with the 
new deities Such are a new ritual, the elaboration of the caste 
system, the growth of sects* and the tendency to make devotion 
to a particular deity the essence of religion. In the present 
chapter I shall say something of these phenomena, 

Hinduism has often and justly been compared to a jungle. 
As in the jungle every particle of soil seems to put forth its 
spirit in vegetable life and plants grow on plants, creepers and 
parasites on their more stalwart, brethren* so in India art* 
commerce, warfare and crime, every human interest and 
aspiration seek for a manifestation In religion* and since men 
and women of all classes and occupations, all stages of education 
and civilization, have contributed to Hinduism, much of it seems 
low* foolish and even immoral. The jungle ia not a park or 
garden. Whatever can grow in it, does grow. The Brahmans 
are not gardeners but forest officers. To attempt a history or 
description of Indian creeda seeirn an enterprise as vast, hope¬ 
less and pathless as a general account of European politics, As 
for many centuries the life of Europe ha* expressed itself in 
politic* „ hi «for even longer ages the life of India, which hag more 
inhabitants than western Europe 1 , has found expression in 
religion, speculation and philosophy, and has left of ad this 
thought a voluminous record, mighty in bulk if wanting in 
dates and events. And why should it chronicle them? The 
truly religious mind does not care for the history of religion* 

1 The populalioD ol Imlin (about 31a million*j jjj Iorgtr tJwn ihj.t Q f Europe 

ViLtbout Ruthin, 
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just as among us the scientific mind does not dwell on the history 
of science, 

Yet in spite of their exuberance Hinduism and the jungle 
have considerable uniformity. Here and there in a tropical 
forest some well-grown tree or brilliant flower attracts attention^ 
but the general impression left on the traveller by the vegetation 
as he paases through it mile after mile is infinite repetition as 
well os infinite luxuriance. And so in Hinduism, A monograph 
on one god or one teacher is an interesting study. But if we 
continue the experiment, different gods and different teachers 
are found to be much the same* We can write about Vishnuism 
and Sivaism as if they were different religions and this, though 
incomplete, is not incorrect. But in their higher phases both 
show- much the same excellences and when degraded both lead 
to much the same abuses, except that the worship of Vbfarru 
does not allow animal sacrifices. This is true even of externals. 
In the temples of Madura, Poona and Benares, the deities, the 
rites, the doctrines, the race of the worshippers and the archi¬ 
tecture are all different, yet the impression ol uniformity' is 
strong, In spite of divergences the religion h the same in ail 
three places: m smacks of the soil and nothing like it can be 
found outside India. 

Hinduism is an unusual combination of animism and pan¬ 
theism, w hich are commonly regarded as the extremes of savage 
arid of philosophic belief. In India both may be found separately 
but frequently they are combined in startling juxtaposition. 
The same person who worships Vishnu as identical with the 
universe also worships him in the form of a pebble or plant 1 . 
The average Hindu, who cannot live permanently in the altitudes 
of pantheistic thought, regards his gods as great natural forces, 
akin to the mighty rivers which he also worships, imsisttble 
and often beneficent but also capricious and destructive. Whereas 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam all identify the moral law with 
the will and conduct of the deity, in Hinduism this is not com¬ 
pletely admitted in practice, though a library might be filled 

* Hut compare Ok' fcLngliia* pfcri 

11 Flower in tbo cwurftd <* .iLE. 

1 pEuck you cut H>f ike enmun, 

* + . P , + bui if 1 could imdcritaad 

Whit you ire, root md *13, p mJ Ml in aEl 

I sjEnmEii know whit (Itr! bjuI Irk Ub i*. ,f 
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with the beautiful things that have been said about man and 
God. The outward forms of Indian religion are pagan after the 
fashion of the ancient world, a fashion which has in most lands 
passed away. But whereas in the fourth century a.d. European 
paganism, despite the efforts of anti-Christian eclectics, proved 
inelastic and incapable of satisfying new' religious cravings, this 
did not happen in India. The bottles of Hinduism have always 
proved capable of holding all the wine poured into them. When 
a new sentiment takes possession of men’s sonh, such oa love, 
repentance, or the sense of sin, some deity of many shapes and 
sympathies straightway adapts himself to the needs of his 
worshippers. And yet in so doing the deity, though he enlarges 
himself, docs not change, and the result is that we often meet 
with strange anachronisms, as if Jephthah should listen appre¬ 
ciatively to the Sermon on the Mount and then sacrifice his 
daughter to Christ. Many Hindu temples are served by dancing 
girls who are admittedly prostitutes 1 , an institution which takes 
us back to the cultus of Corinth and Babylon and is without 
parallel in any nation on approximately the same level of civili¬ 
zation. Only British law prevents widows from being burned 
with their dead husbands, (hough even in the Vedic !»ge the 
custom had been discontinued as barbarous 5 . But for the same 
legislation, human sacrifice would probably be common. What 
the gods do and what their worn hippere do in their service cannot 


according to Hindu opinion be judged by ordinary laws of right 
and wrong. The god is supra-monil: the worshipper when he 
enters the temple leaves conventionality outside. 

Yet it is unfair to represent Hinduism as characterized hv 
licence and cruelty. Such tendencies are counterbalanced by 
the strength and prevalence of ideas based on renunciation and 
self-effacement. All desire, all attachment to the world U an 
evil; all self-assertion is wrong. Hinduism is constantly in 
extremes: sometimes it exults in the dances of Krishna or the 
destructive fury of Kill; more often it struggles for release from 
the transitory and for union with the permanent and real by 

1 Efforts sir now tx-[hs made liy Hindus to tuppre* this institution 

th * Wife Ue * rJo ' T1 ,J > hsf dcud bushsnd And 
i» tilled b*,* *• **» * orld rjf Wring which point, to na tnriirr f ornl „( lhf Hl „ 
whorn .Wtol wit* him. Bdt Wn St this prM, If™* who dUl not follow th, 
Vodw custom* nmy fasrt Mini widow, will, thrir |,„ s L,nd, <«* U5o Atfl VtAa 

xn- 31 ^ Mml*. C«t™( Asm pmbsbly d *ho nssw! 

Tti? inncij-nbui^cl TatLtru fuiini it, * 
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self-denial or rather self-negation, which turns at the total 
suppression of both pleasure and pain. This b on the whole its 
dominant note. 

In the records accessible to us the transition from Brahman¬ 
ism—that is T the religion of the Vedas and Brahmapas—to 
Hinduism does not appear as direct but as masked by Buddhism* 
We sec Buddhism grow at the expense of Brahmanism. We are 
then conscious that it becomes profoundly modified under the 
influence of new ideas. We see it decay and the religion of the 
Brahmans emerge victorious* But that religion k not what it 
was when Buddhism first arose, and is henceforth generally 
known as Hinduism. The materials for studying the period in 
which the change occurred — say 400 B.c. to 400 a . d *— are not 
scanty, but they do not facilitate chronological investigation. 
Art and architecture are mainly Buddhist until the Cup!a period 
(r\ 320 a.b.) and literature, though plentiful, is undated. The 
Mahabharata and JUkrafty&Qa must have been edited m the 
course of these SOO years* hut they consist of different strata 
and it is not easy to separate and arrange them without assuming 
what vve want to prove. From 40O b.c* (if not from an earlier 
date} onwards there grew up a great volume of epic poetry t 
founded on popular ballads, telling the stories of Rama and the 
PAfldfivafl 1 * It was distinct from the canonical literatures of both 
Brahmans and Buddhists* but though it wag not in its essential 
character religious, vet so general Ln India is the interest in 
religion that whole theological treatises were incorporated in 
these stories without loss* in Indian opinion, to the interest of 
the narrative. If at the present day a congregation is seen in 

1 For the btitaxj of thfr RAmAyapra and 3rfnMHhlf*ta ratvd the dates raaaLjfaablo 
to UbH illlFfl peat period* of growth, Wint*mHi, Ge* fA, f*A Lit voL i* p, 403 and 

p, 430. Abo H up kin a 1 (htai gpic of tnditt, p. 307. The two pacing had MiLitoCtfJ 
Hjinethin^ like their prcwnt farm in the second rand fmirth eenturfei A,p r ri^i pee timely. 
Tlnw are probably the Era te&l dntera lor -any mi bra I ran tia I addition* or ftlLentEosrk rand 
I here w cnnsidcrabfc e v Ldfnce Hilt potmu. ealld Bbimti and FCamay nm n were well 
known. early in the Cbrip.tirau rfra. Thus in Aii'«^h&*h*'ra SutnUaokjira (story *J£IV) 
they rare men tinned &a warlike pms inoal»ting uabaddhtitt viarwA The Ramnyana 
in ifi^ntiuned in the ftfnMvihhfrhi rand wa* kiunwn to Yiumhandhu {JJt.A.8. 
p. IH3). A Ctmtafiui ln»r1ptfcni dating from the Ant year* of Lha raevenili century 
records arrangement* wade for the recitation of the Kumayano, Purnpa and oem. 
plete [ BhArata, which imptie* that they wen? known in India cnnraji Ombly 

rarlifr. Bitrth, InKrip* $an*critt* dc €ambod^t t pp. Sfl-31. The M&h&bhimU 

itwlf rad mi Lb- that it Lb the result of jrrar'njil pmwth For Id the opening see ttOn it 
«aye th.iL the Bkarnta comiatfl of verm,, 24,000 vorafia rami lOO+OOO verge* 
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a Hindu temple listening to a recitation, the text w hich h being 
chanted will often prove to be part of the Mahablulrata. Such 
a ceremony is not due to forgetfulness of the Veda hut is a 
repetition of w hat happened long before our era when rhapsodists 
strung together popular narratives and popular theology. Such 
theology' Cannot be rigidly separated from Brahmanism and 
Buddhism. It grew up under their influence and accepted their 
simpler ideas. But it brought with ii popular beliefs which did 
not strictly speaking belong to either system. By attacking the 
main Brahmanic doctrines the Buddhbts gave the popular 
religion its opportunity. For instance, they condemned animal 
sacrifices and derided the idea that trained priests and compli¬ 
cated rite* are necessary, This did not destroy the influence of 
the Brahmans but it disposed them to admit that the Vedic 
sacrifices axe not the only means of salvation and to authorise 
other rites and beliefs. It was about this time, too, that a series 
of invasions began to pour into India from the north-west. It 
may be hard to distinguish between the foreign beliefs which 
they introduced and the Indian beliefs which they accepted and 
modified. But it in clear that their general effect was to upset 
traditional ideas associated with a ritual and learning which 
required lifelong study. 

2 

U has been well said 5 that Buddhism did not waste away 
in India until rival sects had appropriated from it everything 
they could make use of. Perhaps Hinduism had an even stronger 
doctrinal influence on Buddhism. The deification of the Buddha, 
the invention of RodhbattvBs who are equivalent to gods and 
the extraordinary alliance between late Buddhism and Sivaism, 
are at! instances of the general Indian view overcoming the 
special Buddhist view . But Buddhism is closely connected with 
the theory of incarnations and the development of the Advaita 
philosophy, and in the externals of religion, in rites, ceremonies 
and institutions, its influence was great and lasting. We may 
take first the doctrine of AhimsfL, non-in jury, or in other words 
the sanctity of animal life This beautiful doctrine, the glory of 
India, if not invented by the Buddha at least arose in schools 
which were not Brahmank and were related to the Jain and 

1 /*dWJw Rtliywnibjtrrhie&u,. p. [01. 
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Buddhist movements, It formed no part of the Vcdic religion 
in which sacrifice often meant Butchery. But in Hinduism, it 
meet* with extensive though not universal acceptance. With 
the Yaiahnavas it is an article of faith nor do the worshippers 
of f5iva usually propitiate him with animal sacrifices, though 
these are offered by the ^aktos and also by the small class of 
Brahmans who still preserve the Vedlc ritual 1 . Hardly any 
Hindu* habitually eat meat and most abhor it, especially beef. 
Yet beef-eating seems to have been permitted in Vedlc times 
and even when parts of the Mahabharata were composed. 

Apart from animal sacrifices Buddhism was the main agent 
in effecting a mighty revolution in worship and ritual. One is 
tempted to regard the change as total and complete, but such 
wide assertions arc rarely true in India: customs and institutions 
are not swept away by reformers but are cut down like the grass 
and like the grass grow up again. They sometimes die out but 
they arc rarely destroyed. The Vedlc sacrifices are still occasion¬ 
ally offered*, but for many centuries have been almost entirely 
superseded by another form of worship associated with temples 
and the veneration of images. This must have become the 
dominant form of Hindu cultus in the first few centuries of our 
era and probably earlier. It is ona of the ironies of fate that the 
Buddha and his followers should be responsible for the growth 
of image worship, but it seems to be true. He laughed at 
sacrifices and left to his disciples only two forms of religious 
exercise, sermons and meditation. For Indian monks, this was 
perhaps sufficient, but the laity craved for some outward form 
of worship. This was soon found in the respect shown to the 
memory of the Buddha and the relies of his body, although 
Hinduism never took kindly to relic worship. We hear too of 
Geliy as. In the Pi^kas this word mean* a popular shrine uncon¬ 
nected with either Buddhist «r Br ah manic ceremonial, sometimes 

* But ftrjtrn? af three laftiT aiertlioe icna^n mrulr fit dou^h inutind of Hvmg 

■ ofnm l m 

* It id said that the A^niH-htomA w&a performed ill MiFfil in JSflS, and In the 
IajL few yeara 1 am fold <ha t one Dr two YiA Sc Meriftee* have been offered luinually 
in TAriunj parts dF lOUthcm India, I my*Hr seen eJw sites where such Munffeca 
wore offered in IOCS ft in Mraam city nftd in Chidambaram, and In 1912 at Woi 
nrar Pwjna. The moti oauid form of Htcriftw rkow^-davH m <utid td h* the Vijapeym* 
Much Vcdic litual ta ■till preserved in |he dojneatic life oF ihn N VP hi thin and other 
Bmhnm-li-t of notlthpm India. See Cochin, Tribe .i cmd CiwffJ, «ld Thurston, C'uJfCr 
and Trite* o/ *srnf/jrrn India. 
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perhaps merely a sacred tree or stone, probably honoured by such 
simple rites as decorating it with paint or flowers. A little later, 
in Buddhist times, the Cetiya became a cenotaph or reliquary, 
generally located near a monastery and surrounded by a passage 
for reverential circunmmbulatkm. 

Allusions in the Pi takas also indicate that then as dow there 
were fairs. The early Buddhists thought that though such 
gatherings were not edifying they might be made so, They 
erected sacred buildings near a monastery, and held festivals so 
that people might collect together, visit a holy place, and hear 
sermons. In the earliest known sanctuaries, the funeral monu¬ 
ment (for we can scarcely doubt that this is the origin of the 
stupa) 1 has already assumed the conventional form known as 
Dagoba, consisting of a dome and chest of relics, with a spire 
at the top, the whole surrounded by mi lings or a colonnade, 
but though the carving is Lavish, no figure of the Buddha himself 
is to be seen. He is represented by a symbol such as a footprint, 
wheel, or tree. But in the later school of sculpture known ns 
Gan cl hu.ru nr Gncco-Buddliist be is frequently shown in a full 
length portrait. This difference is remarkable. It is easy to say 
that in the older school the Buddha was not depicted out nf 
reverence, but less easy to see why such delineation should have 
shocked an Indian. But at any rate there is no difficulty in 
understanding that Greeks or artists influenced by Greeks 
would think it obvious and proper to make an effigy of their 
principal hero. 

In these shrines we have if not the origin of the Hindu 
temple, at any rate a parallel development more nearly allied 
to it than anything in the Vedic religion 2 . For the Buddhist 
shrine was a monument built over a receptacle coo tabling relies 
and the essential feature of Hindu temples is a cell containing 
an image or emblem and generally surmounted by a tower. The 
surrounding courts and corridors may assume gigantic propor¬ 
tions, hut the centra] shrine is never large. Images had no place 

1 Tim outline ot m ■l.ipe WJiy V duo to imjlatk* of foam aumtnintal with 
curved bamboo* &* Vincent .Smith cun tend* {Ilutoty of f,' M Art, n„ ]7). But this 
ia eompaflbUt with tlw view that atone bnUdtagu with thh carted outline'bad came 
to be used apMLriHj a* faneraL monumenta before Buddhtai popularized in Jndiik 
•cut Eulera Anil the ErcfaitaatainL farm culled aEupv, 

* The tempi- of Aihnfe ncir Bad ami ie*inj to hr a Mjnnoriinu Imk between a 
Ituddhm fttftpa with ft prudukitiwm path a Hindu fhfine. ° 
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in l he Vedic sacrifice* and those now worshipped in temples are 
generally small and mde, and sometimes (as at Bhuvancshwar 
and Srirangam) the deity is represented by a block or canned 
stone which cannot be moved, and may have been honoured 
as a sacred rock long before the name of Vishnu or Siva was 
known in those regions 1 . The conspicuous statues often found 
outside the shrine are not generally worshipped and are merely 
ornaments. Buddhism did not create the type of ritual now 
used in Hindu temples, yet it contributed towards it. for it 
at tacked the old Brahmamc sacrifices, it countenanced the idea 
that particular places and objects are holy* and it encouraged 
the use of images, It is strange that these wide-spread ideas 
should find no place in the Vedic reIigion T but even now-a-days 
whenever the old Vedic saerificea arc celebrated they are uncon¬ 
taminated by the temple ceremonial. More than this, the priests 
or pLijam who officiate in temples are not always Brahmans 
and they rarely enjoy much consideration 1 . This curious and 
marked feature may be connected with the inveterate Indian 
feeling that, though it is well to multiply rites and rales for 
neophytes, no great respect is due to men occupied with mere 
ceremonial But it also testifies to a dim consciousness that 
modem temples and their ceremonies have little to do with the 
thoughts and mode of life which made the Brahman* a force 
in India, In many ways the Brahmans dissociate themselves 
from popular religion. Those of good family will not perform 
religious rites for ^udras and treat the Brahmans who do so as 
inferiors’* 

The simplest ceremonial in use at the present day \$ that 
employed in some Sivaite temples. It consists in placing leaves 
on the lings and pouring holy water over it- These rites, which 
may be descended from prehistoric stone worship, are generally 

1 In CELOflt temple* {it kmt in southern Tmlii*) thee* ap- two iBUsgc*; thf mu/ js- 
vigraha which la ol atom; and riit-d in the wnettmiy, md the wkLdi 

la until tit, tniido of rooti! And oumJ in pIP ffiHipna 

s ThU4 CM ajwT Seel i, p„ t27) en u m ermtoe nlovm 

rt\ who 1,1 have a vary low Jilatua on account of their Iwin^ DOnO/CcU'd 

wHh the gfiMt jiut^k shrim-a , 11 And addi that men? rViidcnce in a of pil^riaiin-^i" 
\M .1 few gaoenitiona UndatO lower the itntUia of H Brahmanic family, 

1 Thua in Bengal tliciv U a bjkr'uI di:^ K tho Damn Bmbmani, who perform 
re%Lnna rilta fur the luwrf out**, ami aft? #rkH into six j according; to the 
outoi to whom they min&tra Other BrahmAna. will not e*t or intermarry villa 
them ur oven Uk* water from them- 
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accompanied by lh«? reading of a Purina, But the comm finest 
form of temple ritual consists in treating the image or symbol 
as an honoured human being 1 . It is awakened, bathed, dressed 
and put to bed at the close of day. Meals are served to it at 
the usual hours. The food thus offered is called prasdd (or favour) 
and is eaten by tho devout. Once or twice a day the god holds 
a levee and on festivals he is carried in procession. These cere* 
monies are specially characteristic of the worship of Krishna 
whose images receive all the endearments lavished on a pet 
child. But they arc also used in the temples of ftiva and Parvati, 
and no less than twenty-two of them are performed in the course 
of the day at the temple of Bhuvaneshwar in Orissa. It is clmr 
that the spirit of these rites is very different from that which 
inspires public warship in other civilized conn tries at the present 
day. They are not congregational or didactic, though if any of 
the faithful are in the temple at the time of the god’s levee it. 
is proper for them to cuter and salute him. Neither do they 
recall the magical ceremonies of the Vedic sacrifices 3 , Tho 
waving of lights (arati) before the god and tile burning of incense 
are almost the only acts suggestive of ecclesiastical ritual. The 
rest consists in treating a symbol or image as if it were a living 
thing capable of enjoying simple physical pleasures. Here there 
are two strata. We have really ancient rites, such as the anointing 
or ornamenting of stones and offerings of food in sacred places 
In this class too we may reckon the sacrifice of goats (and 
formerly of human beings) to Kali 3 . But on the other hand the 
growing idea of Bhakti, that is faith or devotion, imported a 
sentimental dement and tho worshipper endeavoured to pet 
caress and amuse the deity. 

It is hard to ace anything either healthy nr artistic in this 

i Thii ii ratraariinuily Hk» the temple ritanl of Ibe ancient Egyptian*. For 
ioroe account of iho contraction, and ritual of south Indian tcimrWar^ 
m J. 0/ Mythic So c, H19. pp- I 

' But Votiiu numni ere lined la Uwh fieremoaira. Tho libfttiimD of truer or 
other liquid* arc Id be accompanied by the minima writed at tie S„m 4 

1 At ^ their id no elaborate ritaal or suggest^* off ivmlniura 

The jitHrtUvl is IwbtfMkrd &od the bifrraccc u that Kull Idee* it. Silnikrlj un\t)]e ii 
Ibe offering of eoco-nuU to Kill Tfw worshipper gJ™ n nut to tho matin who 
splits it in two with on axe, apLEEa the m Ut and hinda hmek half the nut to the 
worshipper. This ks the sort of primitive- offering tbit mi^hi Lo made 1o tn African 
fetish- 
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emotional ritual. The low and foolish character of many temple 
ceremonies disgusts even appreciative foreigners* but these 
services are not the whole of Hindu worship. All Hindus per¬ 
form in the course of the day numerous acts of private devotion 
varying according to sect, and a pious man is not depen¬ 
dent on the temple like a catholic on his chmxh. Indian 
life is largely occupied with these private, intimate, individual 
observances, hardly noticeable as ceremonies and concerned 
with such tilings as dressing, ablution and the preparation of 
food. 

The monastic institutions of India seem due to Buddhism. 
There were wandering monks before the Buddha’s time, but the 
practice of founding establishments where they could reside 
permanently, originated in hia older, There appears to be no 
record of Hindu (as opposed to Buddhist) monasteries before 
the time of ■Sankara in the ninth century, though there must have 
been places where the learned congregated or where wandering 
ascetics could lodge. Sankara perceived the advantage of the 
cenobitic life for organizing religion and founded a number of 
maths or colleges. Subsequent religious leaders* imitated Imu. 
At the present day these institutions arc common, yet it is clear 
that the wandering spirit is strong in Hindus and that they do 
not take to monastic discipline and fixed residence as readily 
as Tibetans and Burmese* A inapi is not so much a convent 
as the abode of a teacher. His pupils frequent it and may 
become semi-resident: aged pilgrim* may make it their last 
borne, but the inmates are not a permanent body following a 
fixed rule like the monks of a Vihara* The Satfcras of Assam, 
however, are true monasteries (though even there vows and 
monastic costume nm unknown) and so are the* establishments 
of the Sw&min&r&yana sect at Ahmedabad and Wartal. 

3 

The vast and complicated organization of caste is mainly 
a post-Vedic growth and in the Buddha’s time was only in the 
making 1 . Hia order was open to all classes alike, but this does 
not imply that he was adverse to caste, so far as it then pre- 

* See etpecifljjy the Amhatlhi Suttii {Di%. NLfc. 3} untl Bhys n»vidi h t tfitroduc- 
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vailed, or denied that men are divided into categories deter¬ 
mined by their deeds in other births. But on the whole the 
influence of Buddhism was unfavourable to caste, especially to 
the pretensions of the Brahmans, and an extant polemic against 
ewte is ascribed (though doubtfully) to Aivagbosha 1 . On the 
other hand, though caste is in its origin the expression of a 
social rather than of a religious tendency, the whole institution 
and mechanism have long been supported and exploited by the 
Brahmans. Few of them would dispute the proposition that 
a man cannot bo a Hindu unless he belongs to a caste. The 
reason of this support is undisguised, namely, that they are the 
first and chief carte. 1 hey make their own position a matter of 
religion and claim the power of purifying and rehabilitating 
those who have lost caste but they do not usually interfere 
with the rules of other castes or excommunicate those who 
break them*. That is the business of the Pancaynt or caste 
council. 

Sometimes religion and caste are in opposition, for many 
modem religions leaden have begun by declaring that among 
believers there are no social distinctions. This is true not only 
of teachers whose orthodoxy is dubious, such ns Nanak, the 
founder of the Sikhs, and Basava, the founder of the Lingayats*. 
but also of Vallabhacarya and Caitanya. But in nearly all cases 
caste reasserts itself. The religious teachers of the sect receive 
extravagant respect and form a body apart. This phenomenon, 
which recurs in nearly all communities, shows how the Brahmans 
established their position. At the same time social distinctions 
make themselves felt among the laity, and those who claim to 
be of good position dissociate themselves from those of lower 
birth. The sect ends by observing caste on ordinary occasions 
and it is only in some temples (such as that of Jagannath at 
Puri) 4 that the worshippers mix and eat a sacred meal together. 
Sometimes, however, the sect which renounces caste becomes 


1 See Weber, Ehs VejrunuAi uul Nuijio, C»t«l No. 1303. In Cejlon 4t l|t6 
pwnt d my anJy member! ijf the higher culu van Imme BhUftlnu. 

* lint ii W uid tkit in Souther* India ttriUna qnemtiotu of trial* are exported la 
lire fittbot of the Slrn^eri nuanaatery for ht* d^cudun, 

1 Tina modem Lmgnyftta demur to ih* »t«tcmcint tflit ihrir founder minted 
cuk. 1 

* Sa t6« in UWEabMolUliiSikliaUallwMtM Me equal luting tbaperfonnango 

uJ tht ttttmooy. 
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itself a caste. Thus* the Sikhs have become almost a nation and 
other modern castes arising out of sects arc the A tithe, who 
are Sivaites, the Sarahs, who appear to have been originally 
Buddhists, and the Baiahnabs {Yaishnavas), a name commonly 
given m Bengal to those followers of Caitanya who persist in 
the original rule of disregarding caste regulations within the 
sect, and hence now form a separate community. But as a rule 
sect and caste are not co-eitensive and the caste ia not a religious 
corporation. Thus the different subdivisions of the Baniyaa 
belong to different sects and even in the sapie subdivision there 
is no religious uniformity 1 * 

Caste in its later developments is so complex and irregular* 
that it is impossible to summarize it in a Formula or explain it 
aj the development of one principle. In the earliest form known 
two principles are already in operation. We have first racial 
distinction. The three upper castes represent the invading 
Aryans p the fourth the races whom they found in India, In the 
modern system of caste, race is not a strong factor. Many who 
claim to be Brahman* and Ksbatriyas have no Aryan blood, 
but still the Aryan element is strongest in the highest castes 
and decreases as we descend the social scale and also decreases 
in the higher castes in proportion as we move from the north - 
west to the east and south. But secondly in the three upper 
castes the dividing principle, as reported in the earliest accounts, 
is not race but occupation. We find in mo^t Aryan countries 
a division into nobles and people, but in India these two classes 
become three, the priests having l*een able to assume a pro¬ 
minence unknown elsewhere and to stamp on literature their 
claim to the highest rank. Tins claim was probably never 
admitted in practice so completely as the priests desired. It 
was certainly disputed in Buddhist times and I have myself 
heard a young Rajput say that the Brahmans falsified the Epics 
so as to give themselves the first place. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to describe the details of 
the modern caste system. Its effect on Indian religion has been 
considerable, for it created the social atmosphere in which the 

L &>me f KhiindplnraK Daa SrimAlin And Prdtiwrdi) include both Jiina ikod 
Vjuiihnftvm: tho Aga.rwa.Ln are nio&tty VaLslinaV## bul ik>dib of thfin WTe Jama and 
■Orar wonhiji Siva And Ki ll . Jo^-endm Nath RhaltAchiaryn, H i n-iiTxd Ca£i &j unij i’ecii. 

pp. 20s a. 
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various beliefs grew up and it baa furnished the Brahmans with 
the means of establishing their authority. But many religious 
reformers preached that in religion caste does not exist—that 
there is neither Jew nor Gentile in the language of another creed 
—and though the application of this theory is never complete, 
the imperfection is the result not of religious opposition but of 
social pressure. Hindu life is permeated by the instinct that 
society must be divided into communities having some common 
interest and refusing to intermarry or eat with other eom- 
munities. The long list of modern castes hardly bears even a 
theoretical relation to the four classes of Vedic times 1 . Numerous 
subdivisions with exclusive rules as to intermarriage and eating 
have arisen among the Brahmans and the strength of this 
fissiparouti instinct is seen among the Mohammedans who 
nominal^ have no caste but yet are divided into groups with 
much the same restrictions. 

This remarkable tendency to form exclusive corporations is 
perhaps correlated with the absence of political life in India. 
Such ideas as nationality, citizenship, allegiance to a certain 
prince, patriotic feelings for a certain territory are rarer and 
vaguer than elsewhere, and yet the Hindu is dependent on his 
fellows and does not like to sLand alone. So tincling little satis¬ 
faction in the city or state he clings the more tenaciously to 
smaller corporations. These have no one character: they are not 
founded on any one logical principle but merely on the need 
felt by people who have something in common to associate 
together. Many art; based on tribal divisions; some, such as 
the Marathos and Newars, may be said to be nationalities. In 
many the bond of union Ls occupation, in a few it is sectarian 
religion. Wo can still observe how members of a caste who 
migrate from their original residence tend to form an entirely 
new caste, and how intertribal marriages among the aborigines 
create new tribes. 


1 The nimefl used an hot, the aam*. The four VecJic castes called 
the hundred* oj modem MJrtl* are called JM. 
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Sect 1 must not be confounded with caste. Hindu sects are 
of many kinds; some, if not militant, are at least exceedingly 
self--confident, Others are so gen Lie in stating their views that 
they might be called schools rather than sects, were the word 
not too intellectii al. The notion that any creed or code can bo 
quotl semper * quod n&iquE, quod ab omraiAus, is less prevalent 
than in Europe and even the Veda, though it is the eternal 
word, is admitted to exist in several recensions, Hinduism is 
possible as a creed only to those who select. In its literal sense 
it means simply all the beliefs and rites recognized in India,, 
too multifarious and inconsistent for the most hospitable and 
addled brain to hold. But the Hindus, who are as loth to 
abolish queer beliefs and practices as they are to take animal 
life, are also the most determined seekers af ter a satisfying form 
of religion, Brab manic ritual and Buddhist monosticiem de¬ 
mand the dedication of a life. Not every one can afford that, 
but the sect is open to all. It attempts to sort out of the chaos 
of mythology and superstition something which all can under¬ 
stand and all may find useful. It selects some aspect of Hinduism 
and makes the best of it. Sects usually start by preaching theism 
and equality in the sight of God, but in a few r generations 
mythology and social distinctions creep in. Hence though the 
prevalence of sect is undoubtedly a feature of modem Hinduism 
it is also intelligible that some observers should assert that most 
Hindus belong to the same general religion and that only the 
minority are definitely sectarian. The sectarian tendency b 
stronger in Vishnuism than in Sivaism. The latter has produced 
sonic definite sects, ns, for instance, Lingay&ts, but b not like 
Vishnuism split up into a number of Churches each founded by 
a human teacher and provided by him with a special creed. 

Most Indian sects are in their origin theiatic, that is to say, 
they take a particular deity and identify him with the ^Supreme 
Being. But the pantheistic tendency does not disappear. 
Popular religion naturally desires a personal deity. But it is 
significant that the personal deity frequently assumes pan¬ 
theistic attributes and is declared to be both the world and the 

A S^mpMiyA 9e«<ni to be |he ordinary Soadmt ttOhl for scct&riU! lKocUIev? 
it mcojii trailitkwuil teaching fmm nne tweh« to Another* 
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human soul* The beet known sects arose afler Islam had entered 
India anti some o[ them, such as the Sikhs, show a blending 
of Hindu and Moslem ideas* But if Mohammedan indue ace 
favoured the formation of corporations pledged to worship one 
particular deity p it acted less by introducing something new' 
than by quickening a line of thought already existing. The 
Bhagavatbgitll is as complete an exposition of sectarian pan¬ 
theism as any utterances posterior to Mohammedanism. 

The characteristic doctrine of sectarian Hinduism is bhakti M 
faith or devotion* The older word imddkd, which is found in 
the Vedas, is leas emotional for it means simply belief in the 
existence of a deity* whereas bhakti can often bo rendered by 
lpve T It is passionate, self-oblivious devotion to a deity who in 
return (though many would say there is no bartering) bestows 
his grace {prax&da or anil 'graka). St Augustine in defining faith 
says: "Quid eat credere in Deum? credendo amare, credendo 
diligere, credendo in eum ire, et ejus membris incorporari 1 /' 
This is an excellent paraphrase of btmBi and the words have an 
oriental ring which is not quite that of the New Testament. 
Though the doctrine of bhatti marks the beginning of a new 
epoch in Hinduism it is not necessary to regard it as an importa¬ 
tion or due to Christianity. About the time of the Christian 
era there was felt in many countries a craving for a gentler 
and more emotional worship and though the history of 
Bhaktism is obscure, Indian literature shows plainly how it may 
he a development of native ideas. Its first great textbook is 
the Bhagavfid-gitft f hut it is also mentioned in the last verse 
of the Svcta£vfttaru Upanishad and Panini appears to allude to 
bfmkti felt for 2 V&audeva, The Ka£b& Upaniahad 3 contains the 
following passage: 

“That Atman cannot be gained by the Veda, nor by under¬ 
standing nor by much learning. He whom the Atman choosey 
by him the Atman can be gained. The Atman chooses him as 
his own," Here we have not the idea of faith or love, but we 
have the negative statement that the Atman b not won by 
knowledge and the positive statement that this Atman chooses 

* I un diKti5aui£ tUmythrntb thv |Xm*iWp dtla w hich ChriituLnity aeliE Hindiiigtn 
PAy owe to dm Another. 

1 Pin ini. iv. 3. 

1 Kfithi Up, I. I. 2 P ?3 
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his own. In the Big Veda 1 there is a poem put into the mouth 
of Vac or speech, containing such sentiments as “I give wealth 
to him who gives sacrifice, +TT I am that through which one eats, 
breathes* sees, and hears.that I love I make strong; to 
be a priest, a seer, a sage/ 1 Tills reads like an ancient preliminary 
study for the Bhagavad-gita. Like Krishna the deity claims to 
be m all and, like him T to reward her votaries. It b true that 
the “Come unto me” b not distinctly expressed, but it b surely 
struggling for expression 2 . Again, in the Kaushitaki Upanishad 
(m_ I and 2) India says to Prat&rdana, who had asked him for 
a boon, "Know me only: that is, what I deem most beneficial 
to man, that he should know me....Ho who meditates on me 
as life and immortality gains his full life in this world and in 
heaven immortality." Here the relation of the devotee to the 
deity is purely intellectual not emotional, but the idea that 
intellectual devotion directed to a particular deity will ho 
rewarded b clearly present. In the Big Veda this same Indra 
b called a deliverer and advocate: a friend, a brother and a 
father; even a father and mother in one. Here the worshipper 
does not talk of bhakti because he docs not analyse bis feelings, 
but dearly these phrases are inspired by affectionate devotion. 

Nor b the spirit of bh&kti absent from Buddhism. The severe 
doctrine o! the older schools declares that the Buddha is simply 
a teacher and that every man must save himself. But since the 
teacher b the source of the knowledge which saves, it is natural 
to feel for him grateful and affectionate devotion. This sentiment 
permeates the two books of poems called Thera and Therfgftt-hA 
and sometimes Ends clear expression 3 . In the commentary on 
the Dhammapada* the doctrine of salvation by devotion is 
affirmed in ite extreme form, namely that a dying man who 
has faith in the Buddha will be reborn in heaven. But this 
commentary is not of early date and the doctrine quoted is 
probably an instance of the Hinayana borrowing the attractive 
features of the Mahay an a. The sutraa about Amitabha T s 
pared be. which were composed about the time of the Christian 
era and owe something to Persian though not to Christian 

1 R.V. x. m. 

1 Compare too the hymns of the R.V. to Vaniijn ilb a rudimentary exprefevioti 
of nhakti from the Trurjhipprr'fl point of view. 

1 ^ Thcftigatliti, SIS—&4l and 1^31-1245. 
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influence* preach faith in Amitabha as the whole of religion. 
They who believe in him and eall on his name will go to heaven. 

W hen bhakLi was once accepted as a part of Indian religion* 
it was erected into a principle, analogous or superior to know¬ 
ledge and was defined in Sutras 1 similar to those of the ftankhya 
and Vedanta, But its importance in philosophy is small* whereas 
its power as an impulse in popular religion has been enormous. 
To estimate its moral and intellectual value is difficult, for like 
so much in Hinduism it offers the sharpest contrasts* Its obvious 
manifestations may seem to be acts of devotion which cannot 
be commended ethically and belief in puerile stories: yet we find 
that this offensive trash continually turns into gems of religious 
thought unsurpassed in the annals of Buddhism and Christianity. 

The doctrine of bhakti Ls common to both Ytabulates and 
fjivaites. It is perhaps in general estimation associated with the 
former mure than with the latter, but this is because the 
Bhagavad'gttA and various forms of devotion to Krishna are 
well known, whereas the Tamil literature of Dra vidian Sivaism 
is ignored by ninny European scholars. One might be inclined 
to suppose that the emotional faith sprang up first in the 
worship of Vishnu, for the milder god seems a natural object 
for low, whereas S3iva has to undergo a certain transformation 
before he can evoke such feelings. But there is no evidence that 
this is the historical development of the bhakti sentiment, and 
if the Bhagavad-gjta is emphatic in enjoining the worship of 
Krishna only, the Svetasvatara and Muitrayaniya Upanishatis 
favour &i va, and ho b abundantly extolled in many parts of 
the Mahabbarata, Here, as so often, exact chronology fails us 
in the early history' of these sects* but it is dear that the practice 
of worshipping Siva and Vishnu, as being each by himself all- 
sufficient, cannot have begun much later than the Christian era 
and may have begun considerably earlier, even though people 
did not call themselves iSaivas or Vaishnavas, 

i They are called the £andtly& StiLru fttid appear to h* Mt aidiff than about 
the twelfth century J-Dl, but the tradition which conoid Lb thorn with the school of 
SfittiiLlya imy be jclat, T«r tiui bathing of Lhh saj^t (CHindojj. Up. III. 14 J Jays *ircea 
on will and Itimiifiuja (firilliMliyu, II. 2. 43) rotor* to gaudily a oji tljo alleged 

anther of the Pailcaratra, Thm other Bhahli intraii called Xnmdlya .and ancribcd 
to Nirvla, published and ttftWvliUd m fAf Sutr’sd of tki Hinting No. £1 

They couift at S4 abort apbottm Raj. 31 iIrik m h Lij notice of San&krit w 
dnentra a great number cf modern works dealing with Bhakti, 
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Bhakti is often Associated wiH the doctrine of the playful¬ 
ness of God, This idea—so strange to Europe 1 —may have its 
roots partly in the odd non-moral attributes of some early 
deities. Thus the Rudra of the gatarudriya hymn is a queer 
character and a trickster. But it soon takes a philosophical 
tinge and is used to explain the creation and working of the 
uni verse which is regarded not os an example of capricious, 
ironical T inscrutable action, but rather as manifesting easy, 
joyous movement and the exuberant rhythm of a dance executed 
for its own sake. The European can hardly imagine a sensible 
person doing anything without an object: be thinks it almost 
profane to ascribe motiveless action to the Creator: he racks 
Ilia brain to discover any purpose in creation which is morally 
worthy and moderately in accord with the facts of experience* 
But he can find none. The Hindu* on the contrary, argues that 
God being complete and perfect cannot he actuated by aims or 
motives, for all such Impulses Imply a desire to obtain some¬ 
thing. whereas a perfect and complete being is one which by 
its very definition needs neither change nor addition. Therefore* 
whatever activity is ascribed to the creator must not be thought 
of as calculating, purposeful endeavour* but as spontaneous, 
exultant movement, needing and admitting no explanation* and 
analogous to sport and play rather than to the proceedings of 
prudent people. This view c( the divine activity is expounded 
by so serious a writer as Sankara in his commentary on rhe 
Vedanta Sutras* and it also finds mythological expression in 
numerous popular legends. The Tamil Puranas describe the 
sixty-four miracles of {§iva as his amusements: his laughter and 
joyous movements brighten all things, and the street minstrels 
sing + ' He sports in the world. He eporta in the soulV He is 
supposed to dance in the Golden Mali of the temple at Chidam¬ 
baram and something of the old legends of the Satarudriya 

1 Yet it il ftfund in Fran-iia ThomjttOH*! poem ciiEcd Any Saint 

So hewt 

God LuVtifl tu jwt 
WUfa Hidden stflfcH, a frrni 
Of httYrttly hid*-, and Ktk 

Fit 

For thy wayward wk, 

* Pope, TAe Ih\ttarjf of MoniUx»-¥a^affar t f>. 23, For the W np^rta of Sivu let 

Siddbmta DipEkn, vuh IX, 
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hangs about such popular titles as the Deceiver and the Maniac 
(Kalvor) and the stories ol his going about disguised and 
visiting his worshippers in the form of a mendicant. The idea 
of sport and playfulness is also prominent in Vishnuism. It in 
a striking feature in the cult us of both the infant and the 
youthful Krishna, but I have not found it recorded in the 
severer worship of Rama. 

Another feature of Hindu sects is the extravagant respect 
paid to Gurus or teachers. The sanctity of the Guru is an old 
conviction in India. By common consent he is entitled to 
absolute obedience and offences against him are heinous crimes. 
But in sectarian literature there appears a now claim, namely, 
that the Guru in some way is or represents the god whose 
worship ho teaches. If the deity is thought of primarily as a 
saviour, the Guru is said to deliver from suffering and hell: if 
he requires surrender and sacrifice, then person and possessions 
must be dedicated to the Guru, Membership of a sect can be 
attained only by initiation at the hands of a Guru who can 
teach a special mantra or formula of which each sect has its 
Own. In some of the more modem sects the Guru need not be 
a Brahman, hut if he cannot be venerated for his caste, the 
deficiency is compensated by the respect which he receives as 
a repository of oral teaching. The scriptural basis of many sects 
is dubious and even when it exists, many of the devout (especially 
women) have not the inclination or ability to read and therefore 
take their religion from the lips of the Guru, who thus becomes 
an oracle and source of truth, fn Bengal, the family Guru is 
a regular institution in respectable castes. In many sects the 
founder or other prominent saint is described as an incarnation 
and receives veneration after death 1 . 

This veneration or deification of (he Guru is found in most 
sects and assumes as extreme a form among the Waives as 
among the Ynishnavas. The Saiva Kiddhanta teaches that, divine 
instruction can be received only from one who is both god and 
man, and that the true Guru is an incarnation of Siva, Thus the 
works of Manikka V^esgar and Um&pati speak ol Siva coming 
to his devotees in the form of the Guru, In the sects that 
worship Krishna the Gums are frequently called Gosain 


1^, &£nii4iuj|i T NimaiiirTKr, 
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(Goswami) 1 . Sometimes they arc members of a particular 
family, as among the Vallabhacaryas. I** other sects there is 
no hereditary principle and even a Sadr a is eligible as Guru, 
One other feature of Sectarian Hinduism must be mentioned. 
It may be described as Tantrism or + in one of it® aspects* as 
the later Yoga and is a combination of practices and theories 
which have their roots in the old literature and began to form 
a connected doctrine at least as early as the eighth century a,d. 
Some of its principal ideas are as follow*; (i) Letters and syllables 
(and also their written forms and diagrams) have a potent 
influence both for the human organism and for the universe. 
This idea is found in the early Upanishads 2 and is fully de¬ 
veloped in the later Sectarian Upaniahads. (ii) The human 
organism is a miniature copy of the universe 2 It contains 
many lines or channels (nMi) along which the nerve force moves 
and also nervous centres distributed from the hips to the head, 
fiii) In the lowest centre resides a force identical with the force 
which creates the universe 4 . When by presses which are 
partly physical it is roused and made to ascend to the highest 
centre* emancipation and bliss are obtained, (iv) There is a 
mysterious connection between the process of cosmic evolution 
and sound* especially the sacred sound Om, 

These ideas arc developed most thoroughly in S&klist works, 
hut are by no means peculiar to them. They arc found in the 
Fancariitra and the later Puranas and have in Hue need almost 
all modem sects, although those which are based on emotional 
devotion are naturally less Inclined to favour physical and 
magical mean* of obtaining salvation. 

1 Apparently moaning s 'possessor of COtfb/' and DngmsUIy fr title of the youthful 
KtiHhgiL, Jl in tkWn fnUrpreud u incanmq; Lord of the V^llUl or Lord of his own 

= r.j, lilt I— ginning of the ChiniL Up. aboni the ivlUbln fhn. tor« the Ift.it 
action of ihr- A) tarty* Aran. T htt Yog* llpmllludl maljw and explain Om and 
Heme YilhnuUe UpnniahiniH (Nrialmha- find RRmtUi J^oiyi ) GnkrgB r jU 
of letlm Mid diAgttzu 

1 The samp idra porrufaL eh* nld literature in a idightly difFntut form. The 
of ibe iiacriEiM aft constantly identified writh part* of I ho univereo or off tho human 
body. 

* The ewkrn? arc mentioned in Act V of Miktl and MidbiVi w-nltfo early tn 
the eijahih century, Tlir doctrine of the nadli owilF" m tbc older Ujumubid* 
Chand nnii Haitrayn^a) id 1 rudimentary form. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF HINDUISM. BHAGAVATAS 
AND P ASUPATAS 

I 

Inma is a literary country and naturally so groat a change as 
the transformation of the old religion into thebtic sectspreaching 
salvation by devotion to a particular deity found expression in 
a long and copious literature. This literature supplements and 
supersedes the Vedic treatises but without impairing their 
theoretical authority, and, since it cannot compare with them 
in antiquity and has not the same historic interest, it has 
received little attention, from Indianists until the present 
century. But In spite of its defects it is of t lie highest importance 
for an understanding of medieval and contemporary Hinduism. 
Much of it is avowedly baaed on the principle Unit in tlua 
degenerate age the Veda is difficult to understand 1 , and that 
therefore God in His mercy hm revealed other texts containing 
a clear compendium of doctrine. Thus the great Ybhnnite doctor 
Ramanuja states authoritatively "'The incontrovertible fact 
then is as follows: The Lord who b known from the Vedfinta 
texts.recognising that the Vedas are difficult to fathom by all 
beings other than himself ...with a view to enable hb devotees 
to grasp the true meaning of the Vedas, himself composed the 
Panc&ratra -SfatraV* 

This later sectarian literature falls into several divisions, 

A. Certain episodes of the MahabhsLrate, The most celebrated 
of these is the Bhagavad-gita, w hich b probably anterior to tho 
Christian era. Though it is incorporated in the Epic it b fre¬ 
quently spoken of as an independent work. Later and less 
celebrated hut greatly esteemed by Viahmute* b the latter part 

1 An attempt WHJ ntiul* to Jiil.ipL Ihir Veda Ui narnimi idea* by composing new 
Upiitlihiuk Th<s iELHpihilSnfi of Mich wort# 1* rtul dnU«| 1mI they biiTe not tlw 
i,%mc Induroefl aa the literatim nrtntia»d Mow. 

■ &ri ithiiabya, if. ± 43. Bo Xm Xkz VImLiiu Ihirmtia, L 1 itfcHttibn iudf u 
III unctlty to I be Vdi4 §*ri fcjira on brah_ Sut ttu, l 3. 33 a*y» ih*i l\*n I'^u 
Kit auLbOfialim 
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of book sn T commonly known as Nfiriyaniyak Both these 
episodes and ot hers* are closely analogous tometricalUpanbhads. 
The Mahibbhurata even styles itself (i. 261 ) the Veda of Kfishoa 
(Kiirshna). 

The Bam&yana does not contain religious episodes com¬ 
parable to those mentioned but the story has more than once 
been rewritten in a religious and philosophic form. Of such 
versions the Ad hy atm ara may aim* and Y oga-vaibh tha -i&mll- 
yaoa are very popular. 

B T Though the Puranaa 4 are not at all alike, most ol them 
show clear affinity both as literature and as religious thought 
to the various strata of the Mahabharata, and to the Law Books, 
especially the metrical code of Mann, These all represent a form 
of orthodoxy which while admitting much that is not found 
in the Veda is still B rah manic and t radit ionalist. The older 
Puranas (e.0. Matey a, VAyu* Murkundeva, Vishnu), or at least 
the older parts of them, are the literary expression of that Hindu 
reaction which gained political power with the accession of the 
Gupta dynasty. They are less definitely sectarian than later 
works such as the Narada and Linga Puranaa, yet all are more 
or less sectarian. 

The most influential Ftirihia is the Bhagavata, one of tho 
great scriptures for all sects which worship Krishna. It is said 
to have been translated into every language of India and forty 
versions in Bengali alone are mentioned*. It w as probably com- 

J Sra Otiervan in Ind. Ant, 1008, p, £5] and p. 373. 

1 E.y, rh* SaiuttaiijAltyfi ami Ajnrftltf (k>tb in S.B.tf. ¥m.J. Ste DeusMn, Vie ? 1 

phttmopAiKk$ Text * de.v 

1 Fonninjf part d the BnJiidM& IMrarij. 

* Sec for a imranjaij of tkm Wintwnit^ /itcf. LiL L pp, 450—153. For 

the rla(cs ode Pnrafter Dynasties dEthoKuli pi™o. He Iidldji that the historical pdriionis 
of tlse oltk'r Puritnaj wfro ednapik^ in Prakrit nhnut A.P. and it^likd in 
Sanskrit about &&0. See nisi YttUSEiit 8inith* AVfy //**Jary, p, gl aiwl, nfsoifut 
Itagitor, Kvitb in J.R.A.S. 11314, p. 1031, Albemni {*ho wr&u- m I00QJ mentions 
rjgh&Cfrti riinnnj nnd pives tiro Ikt* of Utcm. Bapa 530 4.H.J aenlima the 
reeiUtion ol lHa Viju PntiiiA. The cc^mEciUry on the ^clay?nl&ni Upan. 
isonM to Sa[ibar4 (tiietci ike t hnhma Y . Lmg& J*. and Vinh^ii P. rm an them Lira 
aa fcII aa Pannle Icib dcseribed u Vlub^iLiJIiamiA and But 

the authorship oE thin commentary is doabifuL Tin- Puraflici literature at We know 
it probably began with ibo Gupln dyiiuty or n century Mow it, hut tho Uronl 
Purina in the bgeug of an imdent legend which m'*hl to be !wmt oceura m Ortriy 
aa tlii- Salnpitha Brahma rin (XL 5, 6. S) md oven in A*V. XL 7. £4. 

1 See Difttflh Chandra Si'll, Hi*l. Ik Ayah Langtni$Z and Lit . pp. 220-226, 
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posed in the eighth or ninth century 1 , A free translation of the 
tenth book into Hindi, called, the Prew Sugar or Ocean of Love, 
is greatly revered in northern India 1 , Other sectarian Pur&nas 
are frequently read at temple services. Besides the eighteen 
great Puranas t here are many others, and in south India at any 
rate they were sometimes composed in the vernacular, as for 
instance the Feriya Purina (e. IIOOa.d.). These vernacular 
Puripas seem to be collections of strangely fantastic fairy tales, 

C, The word Tantra originally meant a manual giving the 
essentials of a subject but later usage tends to restrict it to 
works, whether Hindu or Buddhist, inculcating the worship of 
diva's spouse. But there are exceptions to this restriction: the 
Panca-tantra is a collection of stories and the Lakshmi-tantra is 
a Vishouite work 3 . 

The fact is that a whole class of Sanskrit religious literature 
is described by the titles Tantra, Agama and Ram hi til*, which 
taken in a wide sense are practically synunytnous, though usage 
is inclined to apply the first specially to Saktist works, the 
second to & volte and the third to Vishnuite, The common 
character of all these productions is that they do not attempt 
to combine Vedic rites and ideas with sectarian worship, but 
boldly state that, since the prescriptions of the Veda arc too 
hard for this age, some generous deity has revealed an easier 
teaching. This teaching naturally varies in detail, but it usually 
comprises devotion to some special form of the godhead and 
also a special ceremonial, which commences with initiation and 
includes the use of mystic formula, letters and diagrams, 

1 Filler, Lf- ]ip. jvti. ixriii. It ctrN-^ not betatiH let the bitral chsa el Piirinoj 
far it Moms to wntemplmtc the poifarmimcp of rilm not tcmplfc dr rcnsonial, 

but it in not quoujcl by ItiiiiHruqn (UrUth ttuluty) though htt dice the Yudjpti 
Furrtrtfk, Probably AiKipprovctl of it. 

* It wu rwndu Jt» iw 1&Q3 by Lallii Ji Lak but ii a trade ring tnt^ Hindi of 
a. v&moTt in lb*? Rf*j dubet, probably mado in ibr uxtecuth century. 

1 Another VLibnmlu work is cited imliiifairtlUly fc* PadmEk.tanLra orFadma ^iai- 
JtLlrt, nnti th* libd^nvAla. Furiosi \ 5. ft) flpeitkd of th* ^iUvatam Tuto&fil + wlin'li 

b ippurtinly ihc SAltVAU'AupbitA- The work edited by Sctumder i &depgribfrd u th* 
SrjiptAilf.? of ihr Priwintira A-jama. 

* Gw for wme noliccr.i ul ihnw works A, A vat cm *• vjirioufl pablitAtiolu about 

TnJilm_ Srinivartn. lypngar* 0 Ntlirt r* ttj jf ndian Philonoph^ IIS-1131, GnVmdjmry* 
Svami on ihr Viubn*va -SunkitAa, J.&A M. L&L1 P pp. 935 A Bobomrnu, {Tktira- 
SiddMnia, pp, 7 ff. Kid Skhrader'a / nfrudacrffaji fa tk* Pd*cor4tru. WVren 
worta ciiiid Id be inc|«e o£ the \ t*!*, the St-cteria* I'pmuh&dj t?oI L 

p. 70 are an attempt to t uimtcL pos! • Vtdic Kota with ihQ Veda. 
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T&ntra^ Againas and Saiphit&s nil treat of their subject-matter 
in four divisions 1 the first of which relates to the great problems 
of philosophy, the second to the discipline necessary for uniting 
the self and God ; the third and fourth to ceremonial. 

These works have another feature in common, namely that 
they are little known except to those Hindus who use them for 
religious purposes and are probably not very anxious to see 
them published. Though they are numerous, few of them have 
been printed and those few have not been much studied by 
European scholars r T sh all say someth i ng more about them below 
in treating of the various sects. Some are of respectable antiquity 
but it is also dear that modem texts pass under ancient names. 
The Pancftratram and Pii^upatam which are Vishmiite and 
ftivaite Sarphitfiu are mentioned in the MuhAblmrata, and some 
extant Vishnuite SamhitiU were perhaps composed in the fourth 
century a,pA RAmanuja as quoted above states that the 
Pancanltra ^fcatra (apparently the same as the Pancaratra - tantra 
which he also mentions) was composed by Vasudevn himself 
and also cites as scripture the ^fittvatfl, Paushkara and Purama 
Sarphitas, In the same context he speaks of the MahAbh&rata 
as Bharata-Samhita and the whole passage is interesting as being 
a statement by a high authority of the reasons for accepting a 
non-Vedie work like the PancarAtra as revealed scripture* 

As already indicated European usage makes the words 
Tantra, Tantrism and tan trio refer to the worship of goddesses. 
It would be better to describe this literature and worship as 
Sftktism and to use Tantrism for a tendency in doctrine and 
ceremonial which otherwise has no special name, I have been 
informed by Tamil Pandits that at the present day the ritual 
in some temples is sinarta or according to Smriti, but in the 
majority according to the Agamas or tan trie. The former which 
is followed by many well-known shrines (for instance in Benares 
and in the great temples of south India) conforms to the pre- 

i Jfl£na p Vo^fi, C^rya. Krid. Thp winr nsim/P* nre h*clI raC Tantnw* 

rjcctpL that Anult&ra roplai’ra Jn&ruii. 

* Ser Schrader, InJn srf. I? the puiuaratnJ r p. OS. In the Krtg/upvaifiaa. i r 27* 
A jran3.i& arc not only mL'ntiofnHi but sitd to be erlrrady Diimprvuji. Dut in &u.ch 
it is hard to vhfttier Agarai mpam t he boolil Bow to-wiUcd or rafirly 

tradition. AJberatii ne«tM FVQl to have known of thU iitenttw* win! a T*nfcffr for 
him in tnoreh? a minor tmtl» on uinnomy He evidently regard* tte \Vdmi, 
Purina phiiwphteal tterianoji Kid Eptei aa const itutm^ ths re%b)U« literature 
of India.. 
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cepta of the Furftnaa* especially on festival days. The officiants 
require no special initiation and burnt offerings are presented. 
But the Agamic ritual can he performed only by priests who 
have received initiation, burnt offerings rarely form part of the 
ceremony and vernacular hymns are freely used 1 . 

Such hymns however as well as processions and other forms 
of worship which appeal direct ly to the religious emotions are 
certainly not tantric. Tantmm is a species of religious nmgie s 
differing from the Vedic sacrifices in method rather than 
principle*. For all that h it sets aside the old rites and announces 
itself as the new dispensation for this age. Among its principal 
features are the following. The Tantras are a scripture for all. 
and lay little stress on caste; the texts and the ritual which 
they teach can be understood only after initiation and with the 
aid of a teacher: the ritual consists largely in the correct use of 
spells, magical or sacramental syllables find letters* diagrams 
and gestures: its object is less to beseech than to compel the 
god to come to the worshipper: another object is to unite the 
worshipper to the god and in fact transform him into the god: 
man is a microcosm corresponding to the macrocosm or universe: 
the spheres and currents of the universe are copied in miniature 
in the human body and the same powers rule the same parts in 
the greater and the lesser scheme. Such ideas are widely 
disseminated in almost all modem sects 3 , though without 

* Hkiji-apiih Cbirur iJf/wmm, p, sayH that in Vishnu t^fnpl&a 

two ritual j are aw cl calErd IYhtiramtta rvn.it Tho La iter in apparently 

combcem with u*aga whereoa the Pburltn in not, From 

rUo'n o/ Hindu l<&no$mpkjf t pp. M, 77 F Tg it appear* that ihat* ii 4 

VakbhSnAAU^Aimi panUd to the 1 r nm anitraL^mn, It ij fr^bitiilly quatutl by this 
iUthar, though rji yet unpoMi^hn-d. Ir necmit to be the ritual of thene BhagrtvaLaa 
k ho wof?Ktp both i>iva and VfrIiijU. It W said to 0* Lit in two reaetltiona prou and 
EHislri-LMil, Of which the former It perhaps the oldwt of lIu- Vaubnav* A^amaa. The 
V t jliI cl i aru-m ritual vju (Mit'd followed at &nranjinj but Uimnruija fiiiititulrJ ihfr 
Ptaearitra for it. 

3 Avalon, Prineipk* of Foalra, p, SJtni draribca H *W ""that (Wflupmflnt of 

tbo VaidricA which uiidi’r- tie name of the Tanira fjiuUtm in tha 

rcriptnrr of the Kali age 1 * Thk sccim to me n eorreel ^taUmcnt of Uin uml-ria 

Iwory, 

4 Thu a the Gftutamfm Tantrs which i a held in high cmimatiun by Vishnu Liu 
booMihuliieci in IWflgal. though not by &*ertica, La a complete application L>f fcikta 
woTihip to the rult of KfiahniL The Virahi Tanlra » also Vidliiuiln. ^ Raj. 
Hitra, Smuturil MSS. of fiitrnrr, p. 5S3 and Katie** of St J fSS r m, (1870), p. 
and Ir cdii*vii. Sms too the usagM &f the Namhutbiri Brahmans &* described in 
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forming their essential doctrine, but I must repeat that to say 
all sects are tantric does not mean that they are all Slktast. 
But Sftktbt sects are fundamentally and thoroughly tantric in 
their theory and practice, 

D. Besides the Sanskrit books mentioned above numerous 
vernacular works* especially collections of hymns* are accepted 
as authoritative by various sects, and almost every language 
has scriptures of its own. In the south two Tamil hymnals* the 
Devaram of the ^ivaito and NilAyim Prabandham of the 
YLdmuites, are recited in temples and are boldly stated to be 
revelations equivalent to the Veda. In northern India may be 
mentioned the Hindi Raiuayana of Tills i Das, which is almost 
universally venerated, the Bhakta-mali of Nabhft, Das 1 * the 
Sur^agar of Stirdas and the Prom Jsagar. In Assam the Nam 
i\ os ha of Madhab Deb is honoured with the same homage os 
a sacred imago. The awkwardness of admitting direct inspiration 
in late times is avoided by the theory of spiritual descent* that 
is to say of doctrinal transmission from teacher to teacher, the 
divine revelation having been made to the original teacher at 
a discreetly remote epoch* 

2 

In considering the evolution of modern Hinduism out of the 
old Vedic religion, three of the many factors responsible for this 
huge and complicated restiH deserve special attention. The first 
is the unusual intensity and prevalence of the religious tempera¬ 
ment. This has a double effect, both conservative and alterative; 
ancient customs receive an unreasonable respect: they are not 
abolished for their immorality or absurdity; but since real 
interest implies some measure of constructive power, there is 
a constant growth of new ideas and reinterpretations resulting 
in inconsistent combinations. The second is the absence of 
hierarchy and discipline, The guiding principle of the Brahmans 
has always been not so much that they have a particular creed 
to enforce, as that whatever is the creed of India they must be 
its ministers. Naturally every priest is the champion of his own 
god or rite, and such sea! may lead to occasional conflicts. But 

Ctthin Trite* dr ui tfintH. If, pp. 2^23$. la Rimy wraya Ow Nuiilbuthirl) presume 
thr RnrJtnt Visile pwtirafL 

1 Sdfi Qrirrsoa'ft itrliclpa tlteanmi^ [fOJTl the BhakuilftAUin J+R.A-S- ISM-IDIO. 
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though the antithesis between the ritualism of the older 
Brahmanism and the faith or philosophy of Sivaism and Vishnu¬ 
ism may remind us of the differences between the Catholic 
Church and Protestant reformers, yet historically there is no 
resemblance in the development of the antithesis. To some 
extent Hinduism showed a united front against Buddhism, but 
the older Brahmanism had no organization which enabled it to 
stand as a separate Church in opposition to movements which 
it disliked. The third factor is the deeply rooted idea, which 
reappears at frequent intervals from the time of the Upanishads 
until to-day, that rules and rites and even creeds are somehow 
part of the lower and temporal order of things which the soul 
should transcend and leave behind. This idea tinges the whole 
of Indian philosophy and continually crops up in practice. The 
founder of a strange sect who declares that nothing is necessary 
but faith in a particular deity and that all ceremonies and caste 
observances arc superfluous is not in the popular esteem a sub- 
verier of H ind uism . 

The history of both Sivaism and Vishnuism illustrates 
features. Siva begins as a wild deity of non-moral attributes. 
As the religious sense develops he is not rejected like the less 
reputable deities of tlie Jews and Arabs but remains and collects 
round himself other strange wild ideas which in time arc made 
philosophical but not ethical. The rites of the new religion am, 
i! not antagonistic, at least alternative to the ancient sacrifices! 
yet far from being forbidden they are performed by Brahmans 
and modem Indian writers describe f&va as peculiarly the 
Brahman's god. Finally the Sivaite schools of the Tamil country 
reject in successive stages the grosser and more formal elements 
until there remains nothing but an ecstatic and mystical mono¬ 
theism. Similarly among the Vishnuites Krishna h the centre 
of legends which have- even less of conventional morality. Yet 
out of them arises a doctrine that the love of God ia the one 
thing needful bo similar to Christian teaching that many have 
supposed it must be borrowed. 

The first clear accounts of the worship of giva and Vishpu 
ore contained in the epics and indicate the existence of sectarian 
religion, that is to say of exclusive devotion to one or other 
deity. But there is also a tendency to find a place for both 
& tendency which culminates in the composite deity Sankara- 
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Narky an a already mentioned. Many of the Purauns 1 reflect this 
view and praise the two deities impartially. The M&habhurata, 
not infrequently does the same but the general impression left 
by this poem is that the various parts of which it consists have 
been composed or revised in a sectarian spirit. The body of the 
wort is a narrative of exploits in which the hero Krbhpa plays 
a great part but revised so aa to make him appear often as a 
deity and sometimes as the Supreme Spirit. Bui much of the 
didactic matter which has been added, particularly books xn 
and xm, breathes an equally distinct 5ivaite spirit and in the 
parts where Kfighna is treated as a mere hero, the principal 
god appears to be not Vishnu but Siva. 

The Mahabharata and Puranaa contain legends which, 
though obscure, refer to conflicts of the worshippers of Siva 
with those who offered Vedic sacrifices as well ns with the 
votaries of Vishnu, and to a subsequent reconciliation and 
blending of the various cults, Among these Ls the well-known 
story of Daksha'a sacrifice to which !^iva was not invited. 
Enraged at the omission ho violently breaks up the sacrifice 
either in person or through a being ivhom he creates for the 
purpose, assault# the officiants and the gods who are present, 
and ie pacified by receiving a share. Similarly we hear 2 that he 
once seized a victim at a sacrifice and that the gods in fear 
allotted to him the choicest port ion of the offerings. These stories 
indicate that at one time Brahmans did not countenance Ins 
worship and he la even represented as saying to his wife that 
according to rule (dharmatah) he has no share in the sacrifice 3 e 
Possibly human victims were immolated in his honour, as they 
were in Kali's until recently, for in the Mahabharata 4 it is 
related how Krishna expostulated with Jaraeandha who pro- 

1 E,#r M^rkarrjcvn, V4rau* find ifi- Also iho Skonda Cpfiniahld, 

* Mthlbb* Vuipvn^ ilftlt & The Bh*^v*u Punfta. Book iv. *rc, *-7 
BEapUlkM Etim tilcfitiy ibi objection! of the Riihii to Si?t fifl fin ti»B3V of Vedic 
•fiorifleet »nd n patron of unhallowed rite*. 

* Hfibnbh. XXL Btf, 29£. In the name way Uie worship of Dionysus wm One* & 

noTf Uy in find not coon ten ad rad by the more conaervnijTe nod rapectfiHlc 

party, Elir, Ufioahne^ 43. Thr Varibft- Parana ret.iEos that the&«dtr fidHjiturr* 
were rernled for the benefit of certain Brahmans whose iim h&d rendered theju 
ineapab)* of performing Vedic if to*. There is probabSy some truth in thi* legend in 
ao fiif m it mefiin that BraJimnns who were eicommunicflled for pome fault wer# 
disposed to become the ministers d non-Vedio tiallfi. 

* Sfahibh. tt ho, 16, £2 ff. 
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posed to offer to 3iva a sacrifice of captive kings. In the Vishnu- 
Furfina, Kfishija fights with Siva and bums Berimes, But by 
the time that the Mahabbnrata was put together these quarrels 
were not in an acute stage. In several passages 1 Krishna is 
made to worship Siva as the Supreme Spirit and in other* 2 vice 
versa Siva celebrates the glory of Krishna. Vishnidles do not 
disbelieve in &iva but they regard him as a god of this world, 
whereas their own deity Is cosmic and universal. Many 
Vishnuite works® are said to be revealed by Siva who acts as 
an intermediary between us and higher spheres. 

3 

In the following sections I shall endeavour to relate the 
beginnings of sectarianism. The sects which are now moat 
important are relatively modem and arose in the twelfth 
century or later, but the sectarian spirit can bo traced back 
several centuries before our eta. By sectarians I mean wor¬ 
shippers of Siva or Vishnu who were neither in complete 
sympathy with the ancient Brahmanism nor yet excommuni¬ 
cated by it and who had new texts and rites to replace or at 
leagt supplement the Vedas and the Vedic sacrifices. It is 
probable that the different types of early Indian religion had 
originally different geographical spheres. Brahmanism flourished 
in what we call the United Provinces: Buddhism arose in the 
regions to the east of this district and both Vishnuism and 
Sivaism are first heard of in the west. 

The earliest sect of which we have any record is that of the 
Bhagav&tas, who were or became Vishnuite. At a date which 
it is impossible to fix but considerably before the epoch of 
Pacini, a tribe named the Yadovas occupied the country 
between Muttra and the shores of Gujarat. Septs of this trib* 
were called Vrishni and Sattvata, The latter name has passed 
into theology. Krishna belonged to this sept and it is probable 
that this name Vasudova was not originally a patronymic but 
the name of a deity worshipped by it. The hero Krishna was 
identified with this god and subsequently when the Brahmans 
wished to bring this powerful sect within the pale of orthodoxy 

1 rtrun&.ptp 2AV* 0L AitWt^na. p ,„ £>J J?. 

1 Ejj* Ann Midina-jK, IT. 

* %. tbs AhirfcwUmja Sn^Litl A^itm* RtmtijtpL 
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both were identified with Vishnu. In the Hahabharata 1 the rule 
or ritual [vidhi) of the Sattvatas is treated as equivalent to that 
of the Bbitgavatas and a work called the Sattvata Samluta m 
still extant. Bhagavata appears to be the most general name 
of the sect or sects and means simply of the Lord (Bhagavat), 
that is worshippers of the one Lord 3 , Their religion is also called 
Ekantika d harm a, or the religion with one object, that is 
monotheism 3 . 

A considerable literature grew 7 up in this school and the 
principal treats is often spoken of as Pancaratra because it 
was revealed by Karayana during five nights 1 * The name how¬ 
ever appears to be strictly speaking applicable to a system or 
body of doctrine and the usual term for the books in which this 
system is expounded is Samhita, All previous discussions and 
speculations about these works, of which little was known until 
recently T are superseded by Schrader's publication of the 
Ahirbudhnya Samhita, which appears to bo representative of 
its class 5 . The names of over two hundred arc cited and of these 
more than thirty are known to be extant in ms. q The majority 
were composed in north-western India hut the Pamcaritra 
doctrine spread to the Dravidian countries and new’ Sainhit&s 

were produced tbssre, the chief of which, the Isvara Rainhita* 
can hardly be later than 800 a.d.* Of the older works Schrader 

1 Santjpar. ccciirrii, 12711 il. In the BhigaTud-^iLu Krishna sayu that Up it 
Vouciovik of the Vriilip^ XL 07, 

1 IT the title Byi^ata P^rand. 

1 Ehaynda La mentioned **veral lime* in the Cy.ncksyft Up. (vir. I K 2 and 
ai a branch u( nl-tgkmi or literary knowledge amt in «q^«tlOD with 
Niraih, But it i* not represented u the highest or satisfying knowledge* 

* Even in die SklapAtluk Br. Nuriya^n la mentioned in connection with a fcaerifke 
In-iinii Ate days, xm. a 1. 

* The SarphiE.ua hitherto heel known In erienfcalLita appear Id be Lite and 
EpurinuL The S^ikdhnhm&Su^iiitn published by the Amctilaanma Prtn meutiom 
Ramanuja. The work printed in ihc EiMiGthiCrt /|MUcRlnUfn taltkoi^b 
its proper title Apparently la JuAfiiiDriUtilt) ban been Analyzed by Rciuasd in 
J [flzngzj Horia abd it Apparently a lute liturgical compilation of little originality. 
Sehf*de/l work WM pu btilhed by the Adyar Library in Madras* 1D J & Apparently tike 
two form* Pifkifitra and PniicaJilm ere both found, but that with the long vowel it 
the nmPfi uaiiftL GavincLacirya** article in J.R.A LSI l„ p.&S \ may also he consulted 

1 The oldest are a pparent ly the PauuhLara. Yaraho* Rrihma, BiUtvata, Jay a and 
Ahirbudhnya Saqihitaa, all quoEcd an authoritative by either K4hiaHilja w Vedanta 
IMiko. 

T It it quoted bj equal to the Vcdae by IftmuJlAdLiyi* po it must then IkaVc been 
in Uiilriue some centuries. 
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thinks that the AhLrbndknys was written in Kashmir 1 between 
300 and 800 x.d. and perhaps as early as the fourth century. 
It mentions the jSattv&ta and Jay&khya, which must therefore 
be older. 

The moat remarkable feature of thU literature is its elaborate 
doctrine of evolution and emanation from the Deity, the world 
process being conceived in the usual Hindu fashion as an alter¬ 
nation of production and destruction. A distinction is drawn 
between pure and gross creation. What we commonly call the 
Universe La bounded by the shell of the cosmic egg and there 
are innumerable such eggs, each with its own heavens and Its 
own tutelary deities such as Brahma and Siva who are sharply 
distinguished from Vishptn But beyond this multitude of 
worlds are more mysterious and spiritual spheres* the highest 
heaven or Vaikuntlia wherein dwells Cod in his highest form 
(Para) with his Iraklis 2 * certain archangels and liberated souls. 
Evolution commences when at the end of the cosmic night the 
Sakti of Vishnu 3 is differentiated from her I/ml and assumes 
the two forms of Force and Matter 4 . He as differentiated from 
her is Vaaudteva a personal deity with sis attributes* and is the 
first emanation, or Vyuha, of the ineffable godhead. From him 
proceeds Sankarshana, from Sankarshana Pradyumna, and from 
Pradyumna Aniruddha. These three Vyuhaa take part in 
creation but also correspond to or preside over certain aspect a 
of human personality, namely Sankara ban a to the soul that 
animates all beings, Pradyumna to intelligence and Aniruddha 
to individuality. Strange to eay these seem to be the names of 
distinguished personages in the HaUvata or Vfishni elan*. Mere 
deiffcation occurs in many countries but the transformation of 
heroes into metaphysical or psychological terms could hardly 
have happened outside India. Next to the Vyuhas come twelve 

* Tin? alary ol SvetwiTipa or White [aloud in the ft i nUpar rofl qi IV Mobil horn U 

a |4^j definitely ikat Xiradi the Flowitn. there. 

* There U much divenity a* almtanunt oa to whether there are one 0r mui y 

^■ktEP. 

* Viahqu ia the BUS* n t God i* fcuupwU, bu L fl*patia% God as the &b*oluEe. 
VAwdcvMa u«ed lx>Lh of God pj the absolute andabou tbefint tfelErfu iVyfifaah 

4 KriyMtl And Bh&tl&akti- 

■ Jumm, Hiirtiya. £ak|i. b*ln. viry*, tejift, Tk» are oal[fed vrmi* hut are nnl 
to b* eemfqundEd with the thiw ordinary 

* The woida m*m to have been originally proper Mffica Sec Ihc article* in the 
rdttibury teriwn- 
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Bub-Vyuhaa, among whom its Narayana 1 , and thirty-nine 
Avataras. Ail these beluga are outside the cosmic eggs and our 
gross creation. As a prelude to this last there takes place the 
evolution of the aggregates or sources from which individual 
souls and matter are drawn, of space and of time, and finally of 
the elements, the process as described seeming to follow an older 
form of the Sankhya philosophy than that known to us. The task 
of human souls is to attain liberation,, but though the language 
of the Sum hit zis is not entirely consistent, the older view is that 
they become like to God* not that they are absorbed in him 1 . 

Thus it is not incorrect to say that the Bhagavata religion 
is monotheistic and recognizes a creator of souls. Indeed 
Sankara 1 condemns it on the very ground that it makes indi¬ 
vidual souls originate from V&sudeya* in which case since they 
have ail origin they must also have an end r But Banianuja in 
replying to this criticism seems to depart from the older view, 
for he says that the Supreme Being voluntarily abides in four 
forms which include the soul, mind and the principle of indi¬ 
viduality. This, if not. Pantheism, is very different from 
European monotheism 4 . 

The history of these Bhagavat as, Pancar&tras or worshippers 
of Vishnu must have begun several centuries before our era* for 
there are allusions to them in Pfinini and the Niddcaa*. The 
names of Vasndeva and Sankara hag a occur in old inscriptions* 
and the Greek Heliodoros calls himself a BhAga vat a on the 
- column found at Besnagar and supposed to date from the first 
part of the second century b,c. 

The Pancarktra was not B rah manic in origin 7 and the form 

1 Naravana like VidllOU Ui iW'cj to de^gntlo mom Khan one aspect of Gad. 
Sciiilriiittn it dcuatei the A b.-iuhitr- 

1 The above brief sketch is baaed on Mnnier's In L to fAj- PiSrwarvtm w bon the 
reader CAD find full JctiiLa. 

* Commont On Vedanta iutru b 11. 2. 42. 

4 And, u Schroder observe#*. the trolutitibary lyricm of the TiUlC&nilzm It 
practically concerned with only one forcer* the &akti r which under the jmme BEifi ti b 
m the Univrrae and at Kriya vitalize# and governs it (p. 311 

* On SiHt4>n1^ta, 7&0 + 7l>2. The doctrine of the Vyitbas [a expounded in iho 
MfchabhanttA Sfritip. CCCXL. 35 CL* 70 ff.; CCClLf. 25 ff. 

4 Luder's Lwt of Brahnn inscription*, No, 0, dllppOHcd not to be later than 200 
PhC. and No, 1112 supposed b> be dl the first CtfnLufy bAZ, SankarahoQ* id afro 
mentioned m tbs KAtttUiya ArthaiAilfa, xm. 3, 

1 Some cmphAsisws the diitiaoMon ltatuMci the follower of ihe Veda 

BJid the enligbtentd com who wofihip tho Lord. See &:b*mlcr, Ptfuonrdbn, p. U7. 
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of the Siinkhya philosophy from which it borrowed was also 
un-Brahmanic. It seems to have grown up in north-western 
India in the centuries when Iranian influence was strong and 
may owe to Zoroastrianism the doctrine of the Vyubas which 
finds a parallel in the relation of Ahura Mazda to Spent* Mainyu, 
his Holy Spirit, and in the Fravashbc It it* also remarkable that 
God is credited with six attributes comparable with the six Am- 
esha Spentas, In other ways the Fancaratrn seems to have some 
connection with late Buddhism. Though it lays little stress 
on the worship of goddesses, yet all the Vy till as and AvatAras 
are provided with ^uktis, like the Buddhns and Bodhisattvas of 
t cm trie Buddhism h and in the period ol quiescence which follows 
on the dissolution of the Universe Vishnu is described under the 
name of fiunya or the void. It attaches great importance to the 
CaJcr&y the wheel or discus which denotes Vishnu 1 * will to be 1 , 
to evolve and maintain the universe, and it may have contri¬ 
buted some ideas to the very late form of Buddhism called 
Kklacakra. This very word is used in the Ahirbudhnya Sam Li til 
as the name of one of the many wheels engaged in the work of 
evolution. 

Though the Fancaratrn is connected with Krishna in its 
origin, it gives no prominence to devotion to him under that 
name as do modern sects and it knows nothing of the pastoral 
Krishna*. It recommends the worship of the four Vyiihas 3 
presiding over the four quarters in much the as me way that 
late Buddhism adores the four Jin as depicted in somewhat 
similar forms. Similarly the & varies say that Siva has five 
faces, namely liana or SadMiva (the highest, undifferentiated 
form ol the deity) at the top and below V&madeva* Aghora, 
Tatpurusha and Sodyoj&ta* presiding respectively over the 
north, south, east and west. It is thus clear that in the early 
centuries of our era [or perhaps even before it) there was a 
tendency in Vishnuism* Sivaism and Mahayanist Buddhism 
alike to represent the ineffable godhead as manifested In four 
aspects soma what more intelligible to human minds and pro¬ 
ducing in their turn many inferior manifestations Possibly the 

* Syim iu 8*nkilpa> Ahirbudh, S*m, U, T, In S^lno 3 mu* Upaokli*4* 

NiritU^rtvrijaka amd mnyisaj Cakri ia wd *g alynunym f&i mHncirkU*. 

* Tit ? flame tb IttU? r.aif E^nirinkijfl* who n^vi’r the SiSin£rii Ta - a Purana, 

1 ScH' Lin* ciuQtatkm* from lhi” Siltv&t* in Sthradtr, pp, IfiO-lM, Aa 

in Ihe PineuttA thorn an the Fa.ru aLovn the W Vyhb&K busu? life form* of 
Buddhism refartl Viinxina a» the wnna ol four Jini±. 
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theory originated among the Viahnuites 1 * 3 * , fcut as often happened 
in India it was adopted by their opponents. None of these 
theories are of much importance as living beliefs at the present 
day but their influence can be seen in iconography. 

As a sect the PancariLtras seem to have been a subdivision 
of the Bhagavatas and probably at the present day many 
Visimuites would accept the second name but not the first. The 
Paucariltra is studied at only a few places in southern India 
hut its doctrines permeate the popular work called RhaktamalA 
and in view of the express approbation of Raminuja and other 
authorities it can hardly be repudiated by the ^ri-Vaishijavas. 
Bhagavata is sometimes used in the south as a name for SmarU- 
w ho practice Vedie rites and worship both Siva and Vishnu 5 , 

1 

In these early times there were strenuous theological st niggles 
now forgotten, though they have left their traces in the legends 
which tell bow the title of Krishna and others to divine honours 
was challenged. Amalgamation *vns the usual method of con¬ 
cilia ti on. Several gods grew sufficiently import ant to become in 
the eyes of their worshippers the supreme spirit and at least 
four were united in the deity of the Bh&gavatas. namely, 
Vusudeva, Krkdma, Vishnu and Nix&yaim. Of the first three 
I have spoken already. N&rgLyana never became like Vishnu 
and Krishna a great mythological figure, but in the !ate Vedio 
period he is a personification of the primaeval w r ators from 
which all things sprang or of the spirit which moved in them 14 . 
From this he easily became the supreme spirit w T ha animates all 
the universe and the name was probably acceptable to those 
who desired a purer and simpler worship because it was con¬ 
nected with comparatively few legends. But there is some 
confusion in its use, for it is applied not only to the supreme 
being but to a double incarnation of him called Nara-NAr&yana, 
and images of the pair may still be seen in Vishnuite temples. 

1 Thi 1 Manicbpima also kadi groups of five dcincH (w CtUkVonnta and FelLiot Ln 

J-A. I913 h 1. pp. 333-33&J but they an- junl rw likely h*iM borrowed from Lluci- 
dhiatrt u L'cnii fc Sec BblUubnf>% and StCts, p. SS5. 

3 M.JEI4,1. Hj- It. idtnli^s btut witli Rrwhmil and *&yt ,d The w^i^ra s\rr catted 
Xarfth bfie&ntH th^y are pr»wl\pccil fpftm :T,rvd he i| called XaJ^yaijia because 

lls^y were hia place ol mavc-urcnt [ayuu ^ 1 Tbe *aiue MtaSetitcM ChXdn in the 

NArtymolyn. 
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"They are said to have revealed the true doctrine to Nanida and 
are invoked at Lhe beginning of each book of the Mahabharata 1 . 
One p! the main these* of the Narayariiya 2 b the identity oi 
Narayatm and Vaaudeva, the former being a Brahmamc, the 
latter a non-Erabmanie name for the Deity. 

The celebrated Bbagavad-gita 3 which is still held in such 
respect that p like the New Testament or Koran, it b used in 
law courts for the administration of oaths, is an early scripture 
of the Ekagavata sect - In it the doctrines of Krishna's divinity, 
the power of faith and the efficacy of grace are fully established. 
It is declared to be too hard for flesh and blood to find by 
meditation their way to t he eternal imperceptible spirit* w hereas 
Kfishna comes straightway to those who make him their sole 
desire. ‘'Set thy heart on me* become my devotee* sacrifice to 
me and worship thou me. Then shall thou come to me. Truly 
I declare to thee thou art dear to me. Leave all (other) religious 
duties and coma to me as. thy sole refuge. 1 will deliver thee 
from thy sins. Sorrow not." But the evolution of Sankarshana„ 
etc., is not mentioned. The poem has perhaps been re-edited 

1 Thry ,\rr. ui(l to We been the so m of Dhlmu (religion or righteousness) and 
Ahirp** IfiOt-ifij wring)- This ii obvious allegory indicating that the Dh^&i r niA 
telijpon rejected iasraal iMrificm At the beginning o-f the NArijtQjya (^antip, 
oasxxn-.} it l s mid that Nanay snj* the eotfl of the universe took birth in n quidnlpU- 
form aa the oEwpftlig of Dharra*, vit- Narw, NArlymfla* Hnri and Krishna Km and 
NaiiyaQA ire often identified with Arjune and VtmdnL E.j. Udyegap. ixlx. 

1 Mahibbar. LU. 

1 Jt. u o episode in Mababhar. VI. and in its present form wjw duubUei* 
elaborated apart, from the rest. But we may runnist tbit the incident. of Krishna’* 
remorLfyf Arjuni'e scniplew by s diiKcurse appeared in the eariy versions of (he 
Story and alio that the discourse wa* longer and pr- 'founder thou would nzem 
appropriate to the European reader or 4 tale of batlW, But m tbe Vedanta 
philosophy *mi the doe trine of K r Li I Lisa's godhead developed* the discourse may 
have hrtft mplificd and made to in cl ode later tMogical views. Garbo in hia 
German translation aUempU to distinguish the different strata and his vtiiLmation 
&f the moonMJtenck* IU due |o psoocwCto n? 4 totiuns end additions may contain 
0owe truth. Bm these mconsistcnciM In theology an common to nil sectarian 
writing* aid 1 think the mirfl cause for them mnst be Bought not fhi mneh in the 
alteration and combination of dspaiMHb, as in a mixed and eclectic mod* of 
thought. Even in European hooka of the flrtt rank ineaubtadH an not unknown 
w4 they need oot cause surprise in works which wore not written down but oocs- 
m sited to memory. A poet composing a bmp religion* poem Lti thiy way and feeling, 
as many Hindus feel both that G»d ii everything and abo that be la a verv vmr.nl 
pHHDll help, may Visiy wed express himself differently in diffe/ont p+mi Q u the 
Other band the editors of aui-h poems are undoubtedly tempted Ui maert in them 
later popular doctrinm 
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and interpolated several times but the strata can hardly bo 
distinguished* for the whole work, if not exactly paradoxical 
is eclectic and continually argues that what is apparently highest 
is not beat for a particular person. The Hindus generally regard 
the contemplative life as the highest; but the Bhagavad-gita la 
insistent in enjoining unselfish action: it admits that the supreme 
reality cannot bo grasped by the mind or expressed in speech, 
but it recommends the worship of a personal deity* Even the 
older parts of the poem appear to be considerably later than 
Buddhism. But its mythology, if not Vedic* is also hardly 
Puranic and it knows nothing of the legends about the pastoral 
Krishna. It presupposes the Sdhkhyauad Yoga, though in what 
stage of development it is hard to say, and in many respects Its 
style resembles the later Upanishads. I should suppose that it 
assumed its present form about the time of the Christian era, 
rather before than after, and I do net think it owes anything 
to direct Christian influence. In its original form it may have 
been considerably older. 

The Bhagavad-glta identifies Krishna with Vfumdeva and 
with Vishnu but does not mention Narftyana and from its general 
style f should imagine the Narayanlya to be a later poem. If so, 
the evolution of Bbflgavats theology will be that Krishna* a 
great hero in a tribe lying outside the sphere of Brahmanism, 
b first identified with Vasudcva, the god of that tribe, and then 
both of them with Vishnu, At this stage the Bhagavad-glta was 
composed. A later current of specific tion added NxmLyann. to 
the already complex figure, and a still later one, not accepted 
by all sects* brought the pastoral and amorous legends of 
KrhihcLa. Thus the history of the Bhilgavatas illustrates the 
Indian disposition to combine gods and to see in each of them 
only an aspect of the one. But until a later period the types of 
divinity known as Vishnu and Siva resisted combination. The 
worshippers of £>iva have in all periods shown less inclination 
than the Vishnuites to form distinct and separate bodies and 
the earliest J^i write sect of which we know' anything* the 
P4iupatas\ arose slightly later than the Bhagavatas. 

L Tft* ft4iine appcAra oat to In- in comnioft how, but (hr PjUupalm ichoul k 
reviewed in the Sknra-darfiaJjTL Mn^nihfl |e. 1 
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Pataftjali the grammarian (c. 150 b,c.) mentions devotees of 
Siva 1 and also images of Siva and Stand*, There Is thus no 
reason to doubt that worshippers of J§iva were recognised aa 
a sect from at least 200 b.c. onwards, Furt her it seems probable 
that the founder or an early teacher of the sect was an ascetic 
called Lakuliit or Lakullia, the club-bearer. The Yiiyu Purina 3 
makes &va say that he will enter an unowned corpse and 
become incarnate in this form at Kayirohana, which has been 
identified with Karvan in Baroda. Now the YfLvu is believed 
to be the oldest of the Puranas* and it is probable that this 
Lakulin whom it mentions lived before rather than after our 
era and was especially connected with the PMupata sect. This 
word is derived from Pasupati, the Lord of cattle, an old title 
of Budra afterwards explained to mean the Lord of human 
souk. Tn the Suutiparvan 1 five systems of knowledge are 
mentioned. Srlhkhya, Yoga, the Vedas, P&iiipatam and Pan- 
CEtralram p promulgated respectively by Kapila. Ilimnyagarbha, 
Apantaratamas, Siva the Lord of spirits and son of Brahma, 
and |fc Thc Lord (lihagavan) himself/' The author of these 
verses, who evidently supported the Pitnearitra, considered that 
these five names represented the chief existing or permissible 
varieties of religious thought. The omission of the Vedanta b 
remarkable hut perhaps it is included under Veda, Hence we 
may conclude that when this passage was written (that is 
probably before 400 AJ>. and perhaps about the beginning of 
our era) there were two popular religions ranking in public 

1 GirakbopiT»tM h Wfl his OOtnoWnL on Pani^i, v. a. 09 and V, 1 7S, The name U 
muarknble and nuggbaU that tfc ^Lvnil» may Ua.v* itdiLal*4 the UhngaY&UL 

P f. xxiiLi 209. Thu BiUMm ttuL wUlinii read* Nakull, Aufrtrhl [JkniL MSS*) 
h&!i Lskull The same story ii feund in Linga P. ch&fL sxiv. Lakult is mid to knvn 
hail four popdi who founded four branches Lafcuhn does mX ptny an Smporfcnni 
j»pt in tandem SivtUm but ht rnf^Uotwl in inscfipliom fmm the tenth till like 
Udrteeiufcii tniitiMiefc TknSi^ariUrWL-^ ik* Kiktink PiltipatA 

system ami .|UOteH Nakulha who Is clearly the vimc m Lakulm- The n9 an 
kutli-m cobit H'pTYflrntirii: .it lidding a club ihaj b« meant for t-m knUa btiit 

also mAY intlueiiccd by fi^urca of Hemklesj. $ee for Lakulm FWfc in 

JrBJLS. 1007, pp. 119 IT *nd Bbacdarkar VtnthKtivm and fta m#m, pp. U* IT. 
The criiu d Wema Kadphiwe hr*r the titfe MnhUrfrrx* apparently meaning 
wonkipper uf the Onsal Lord- TrrtlpTts in south India ver m to have l^en nmm] 
after Katarokaiia in the Mtertlli century A.&. Sro Gopin&tka R*o h Hind* ho**. 
(f/dpAf, U JK 19, 1 Mahiibhiir. 
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esteem with the philosophic and ritual doc trines of the Brahmans, 
The Mahibhirata contains a hymn 1 * which praises S?iva under 
100B names and is not without resemblance to the Bhagavad- 
gith. It contains a larger number of strange epithets, but iSiva 
is also extolled as the All-God, who asks for devotion and grants 
grace. At the close of the hymn $iva says that he has introduced 
the Fa£upata religion which partly contradicts and partly agrees 
with the institutions of caste and the Asramos, but is blamed 
by fools 1 . 

These last words hint that the Faiupatas laid themselves 
open to criticism by their extravagant practiced, such as strange 
sounds and gesture* 3 . But in such matters they were outdone 
by other sects called Kapalika* or KflJ&itinkhaa. These carried 
skulls and ate the flesh of corpses, and were the fore-runners of 
the filthy Aghoris, who were frequent in northern India especially 
near Mount Abu and Girnnr a century ago and perhaps are not 
yet quite extinct. The biographci-s of Sankara 4 * represent him 
ns contending with these demoniac fanatics not merely with the 
weapons of controversy but as urging the princes who favoured 
him to exterminate them. 

Hindu authorities treat the Pain pat as as distinct from the 
Saivas T or Sivaiteg, anti the distinction w as kept up in Camboja 
in the fourteenth century. The Saivas appear to be simply 
worshippers of Siva, who practice a sane ritual. In different 
parts of India they have peculiarities of their own but whereas 
the Vaislmavas have split up into many sects each revering iis 
own founder and his teaching, the Saivas, if not a united body, 
present few well-marked divisions. Such as exist I shall notice 
bclow T in their geographical or historical connection 6 . Most of 
them accept a system of theology or philosophy* which starts 

1 MaLibhir. Ten. 13702 a. I t i* recited by J'JaWiR when Ins mdgBfcga th# m^J+t 
of SlTj* alEer the unfu r'.di rui, incident of !lu sacrifice, 

* Sinli-parvun, jwcUihi feflsJCiv especially line U\ *70 ff. 

1 See Ssrva duriana.wBpriaiui, chap, VI* and Uw tumtntnU of Ramanuja and 
Sankara on Vedanta Sutraa, iL 2. StS. 

* E.g. vijaya. The first notice of these sects a ppears to ban maGrip- 

ii’-'ii at tgaijmci in the Naaik datrict of abulilr G-Oa.H. ikuh% a grunt for tbtt 
worship of Kupukivara. and the nmmleniLnen of Mahavnalins { - KiLpfiJikiij m bii 
temp]*. Btu tloubtleu the oeou are much elder. 

6 Thu principal are, I he P&s dpataa, the SaivajOddhantain at MLLifccm India and 
thu SivaisiEti of KMiiulr. 

4 Tbs ^san■a^daf4ufla«aaJ4fimlla l diap. vm glvw a aunima) of it 
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with three principles, all without beginning or end. These are 
Fati or the Lord, that b Siva: Pasu, or the individual soul: 
FSjmi or the fetter, that, h matter or Karma 1 . The ta^k of the 
soul m to get free of its fetters and attain to the state of Siva. 
But this final deliverance is not quite the same as the identity 
with Brahman taught by the Vedanta: the soul becomes a Siva + 
equal to the deity in power and knowledge but still dependent 
on him rather than identical with him 2 . 

Peculiar to Saiva theology is the doctrine of the five kan- 
cukas* or envelopes which limit the soul Spirit in itself is free: 
it is timeless and knows no restrictions of space, enjoyment, 
knowledge and power. But when spirit is contracted to indi¬ 
vidual experience, it can apprehend the universe only as a series 
of changes in time and place: its enjoyment, knowledge and 
power are cramped and curtailed by the limits of personal] ty. 
The terminology of the Saivas b original but the theory appears 
to be an elaboration of the Panearatra thesis that the soul is 
surrounded by the sheath of MTiya, 

The early literature of the worshippers of ^iva (corresponding 
to the Samhitas of the FAncuriHraa) appears to have consisted 
of twenty-eight works composed in Sanskrit and called Agamas*. 
There is fairly good evidence for their antiquity, Tinmiular, one 
of the earliest Tamil poets who is believed to have lived in the 
first centuries of our era t sjieoks of them with enthusiasm and 
the Buddhbt Sanskrit works called Agamas (corresponding to 

■ Thu Biiopalaa Beam to Attach im port a nee U« thij triad T though m (hey 
n pcikk of piiti. Pur:Li and the impuniJM of the wul there U dol much difference. 
In their views of eUHfckra and free- wid they dilTeral a%Jitly froru Uio fuivii^ 
•inco they held that Siva lb the unit'-nml and absolute cause, "ibr action* of indi- 
viduab being effective only in bo fir ju they ox* [ n conformity with the w Ul td Sin. 
Thr iiddhiuita however holda thn t fifrVa wlU ia not ij-rtupeetive of individual 

Karma. nl though hij* independence lb not thereby dinjiniahtd, Hu ia like a 3 |>an 
holding a inML^o^t and ill LrtcUnjtc the (AOvnmrntd of iwdfea. 

* Thrr* b lune (Mt-renct olbaga^, an<i p«Upi of doctrine on this point In 
TAnoLLt ffinlta wurkiiL Both Sivajt^jj and Pe cl earitrillB aom«tdmm employ Ukfr 
LmjplA^r o| the Advjut* But w Sclmulnr; Ini, k> /hiimriftrii, pp a td a. 

* The &vo Kancuku (or n\x including MiyiJ ore atrtetly ipoking Uitvu* of 

»hiuh the fiaiviia mum*- ret* &B *o4 att> kuln, niyati, Hktf*, vidya and kata cuoiraited 
with EutyatvA, vyi|i 4 katva, pOwtv*, Mrvjij ilaiv a+ flarvikartritva which Art 
quahti-ii uF spirit Cbattc rji* JjMlmtr ium'jm, 75 Jf.„ 100, wh^re he |winL« out 

that th* lU^kae an? craatjattp equiTabnt 10 hLont'd 'forma of perception and 
CdCLeeptinn^ See tw Schnulet, /aI. fo Pancardt ra B ft), Hj r 

* See for Dime* and Other di'-iail* SchftraaniH, Dtr Saiwi^&iddhiiiiL^ pp. 7 4 2'3- 
abu many ArLi-, lea in the HiddArfnta Dipikd. 
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the Pali Nikayas) cannot be later than that period. It is highly 
probable that the same word was in use among both Hindus 
and Butidhbta at the same time. And since the Wahabharata 
mentions the PASupatam, there is no difficulty in supposing that 
expositions of ^ivalte doctrine were current in the first century 
a, ix or even b.c. But unless more tejeta of the Agamas come to 
light the question of their age has little practical importance, 
for it ia said by native scholars that, of the twenty-eight primary 
books there survive only fragments of twenty, which treat of 
ritual, besides the verses which form the text expounded at 
length in the Sivafianabotham 1 * . There are also said to he J 20 
Upagamas of which only two or three have been preserved 
entire. Of these tw T o have been printed in part, the Mfigendra 
and Fauahkara H + The former is cited in the Sarvandariana- 
sarigraha (about 1330) but does not show any signs of great 
antiquity. It is thus clear that the Agamas are not much studied 
by modern ^ivaites but it is unhesitatingly stated that they are 
a revelation direct from Siva and equal to the Veda 3 4 and this 
affirmation is important, even though the texts so praised are 
little known, for it testifies to the general feeling that there are 
other revelations than the Veda. But the Vedas, and the 
Ved&nta Sutras are not ignored. The Latter are read in the light 
of Nilak&uth&V commentary which is considered by south 
Indian Pandits to he prior to Sankara. 

1 They are ukeft from the l^Anrn cwtled Bflumvi, The Siva lira of Kashmir 
appear to have r< r 2 jl■ oii’ii Uio exUni fiivM&trw eu m 

1 The Sanskrit text nnd LrambitLoG of the Mriu^ndra are published m the 
Sirirfhtfnta-Bipikai vrrl. IV. IflOl ff. It La an kq Up^gAtno, and 

Mfitstlhlrt u the Jninnpflda tit the* Knmik* 

* So Tinjojuliir. \ 1 Ll Ln n C b a in Ida Docnmentarv On the Vedanta Sutra* p_tv«: 

4 I no difference betvnn the Yedfc nnd the SiuvagAiAa.'" 

* Of ^nka^hA. The ronmirnl a ry Ii tnuu4*t*d in Siddhiinfa-liipifcet, vol. ff + 
In flpite of sectarian view* on lo iU early iUt* p it eeems to be influenced by the 
vjcwb And UnpuBd^e of RAmAnuja. 
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SANKARA. SIVAISM IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

KASHMIR. LING AY ATS 

1 

About the sixth century a.d. the decadence of Buddhism and 
the invigoration of Brahmanism were both well advanced. The 
Mahabharatn existed as a great collection of epic and religious 
poetry and the older Puronas were already composed. Even 
at the present day authorities differ as to whether Siva or Vishnu 
commands the allegiance of the majority and naturally it is hard 
to describe the distribution of sects in earlier times. The monu¬ 
ments of the Guptas [for instance the mins at Eran) suggest 
that they were VUhnuitcs but a little later the cult of Siva 
becomes more prominent. The Emperor Hareha (012-648) and 
bis fondly were eclectic, honouring Siva, the Sun and the 
Iiuddha, but it is not recorded that they worshipped Vishnu. 
Ban a who lived at bis court indicates 1 that Sivaism was the 
predominant form of worship, but also mentions Buddhists and 
Bhfigavatas. Hsiian Chuangon the other hand holds him up as 
a devout Buddhist. Great Sivuite shrines in different parts of 
India such as the temple of Bhuvancshwar in Orissa and the 
Kailas at Ellora were probably constructed in the seventh 
century and it is likely that in the defeat of Buddhism the 
worshippers of &va played an active part. 

This conflict is connected with the names of Rumania 
BhaMa (e. 725 a.d.) and Sankara Acarya (c, 800 a.d.). It cleariy 
represents forces which cannot bo restricted to the character of 
individuals or the span of human lives. The elements which 
compose Hinduism had been vigorous long before the eighth 
century and Buddhism, though decadent, continued to exist, in 
India later. But probably the careers of these two men are the 
best record of the decisive turn of the tide, Jt is often sai<] that 
they revived Hinduism, but however much they insisted on the 

1 (n Tarion.» nUoEinnn to be found in tlu* KMamiwri aaJ ihnhactLrite. 
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authority of ancient tradition, the real result of their labours 
was not to re-establish the order of things which prevailed before 
the rise of Buddhism, but to give authority and solidity to the 
mixture of Brahmanism, Buddhism and popular beliefs which 
had grown up* Kumarila is said to have been a Brahman of 
Bihar who was a Buddhist monk but became a worshipper of 
£iva and so zealous a persecutor of his former faith that he 
persuaded a king of his time named Sudhanvan to exterminate 
it from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, This is a monstrous 
exaggeration but he was doubtless a determined enemy of the 
Buddhists, as can be seen from his philosophical works 1 . He 
I aught little about metaphysics or the nature of God, but he 
insisted on the necessity and efficacy of Vedic rites:. 

More important both as a thinker and an organizer was 
Sankara. There is some discrepancy in the traditions of his 
birth, but he was probably bom about 7&8 a.d. 5 in a family of 
Mambutiri Brahmans at Kaladi* in the Cochin state. Kaladi 
occupies a healthy position at some height above the sea level 
and the neighbourhood is now' used as a sanatorium. The cocoa- 
nut trees and towered temples which mark many south Indian 
landscapes are absent, and paddy fields alternate with a jungle 
of flowering plants studded with chimps of bamboos. A broad 
river broken by sandbanks winds through the district and near 
the villages there are often beautiful avenues of great trees. 
Not far distant la Triehur which possesses a Vedic college and 
a large temple h forbidden to Europeans but like most edifices 
in Malabar modest in architecture. This is not the land of giant 
gopurams and multitudinous sculpture, but of lives dedicated 

1 The best known of these ia the ToiHtmvimtki^ * commentary on tlw Ftiivn- 
inlffiftnui, 

1 This ia the fzenerally nrrtpted dato and dee* not appear to conflict with 
anything elae that \* at present known ftf Sink*™. An alternative audition iw 
wins date between 590 and 650 (*w Talons* IJL- rue 1SS4, p- 95 and Fleet, 
ivt, 16S7, p. 41 1 But in thki east, tl if veiy airuR-e that I-Ching does not mention 
ao CflDipicuoui an enemy of the Buddhi*ts- It dan not seem to me that the use of 
Fa mat Arman 1 * name by Sankara in an il lustration {Comm, on Vtda nia Sul. IL L 17) 
necessarily implies they weft conte mjKjni ries 4 hilt It doea prove that he cannot have 
lived before Furnavarman, 

1 Another tradition pay* he was bam at Cliidunbaram, but the temple at 
Badri nath in the Himalayas said to have been founded by him has always been 
served by Nambuliri Brahmans from Malabar. In 1910 A temple erected in 
bis honour waa consecrated at KalmdL 
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to the acquisition of traditional learning and the daily perform¬ 
ance of complicated but inconspicuous rites. 

The accounts of Sankara's life are little but a collection of 
legends, in which, however, the following facta stand out. He 
was the pupil of Govinda, who was himself the pupil of Gauda- 
pada and this connection would be important could we be 
certain that this Gaiidapitda was the author of the metrical 
treatise on philosophy bearing his name. He wrote popular 
hymns as well as commentaries on the Up&nishads, Vedanta 
Sutras and Bhagav&d-gfth, thus recognizing both Vedic and 
post-Vedic literature: he resided for some time on the Narbuddo 
and at Benares, and in the course of the journeys in wiiich like 
Paul he gave vent to his activity, he founded four maths or 
monasteries, at S ringer!, Puri, D war aka and Badrinath in the 
Himalaya. Near the latter he died before he was an old man. 
On his deathbed ho is said to have asked forgiveness forgoing 
on pilgrimages and frequenting temples, because by so doing 
he had seemed to forget that God is everywhere. 

It is clear that his work both as an author and organizer 
was considerable and permanent, and that much of hie career 
w *08 spent outside Dravidian lands. His greatest achievement 
was his exposition of the Vedanta, of which I treat elsewhere, 
lie based his arguments unreservedly on the Vedic texts and 
aimed at being merely conservative, but those texts and even 
the ancient commentaries are obscure and inconsistent, and it 
w T as reserved for his genius to produce from them a system which 
in consistency, thoroughness and profundity holds the first place 
in Indian philosophy. Hie work did not consist, as he himself 
supposed, in harmonizing the Upanisbads. In this department 
of interpretation he is as uncritical as other orthodox com¬ 
mentators, but he took the most profound thoughts of the old 
literature and boldly constructed with them a great edifice of 
speculation. Since his time the Vedanta haa been regarded as 
the principal philosophy of India—a position which it does not 
seem to have held before—and his interpretation of it, though 
often contested and not suited to popular religion .still commands 
the respect and to some extent the adherence of most educated 
Hindus, 

Iu practical religion he clearly felt, as every Indian reformer 
still must feel, the want of discipline and a common standard. 
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Though the Buddhism of his day had ceased to satisfy the needs 
of India, he saw that its strength lay in its morality, its relative 
freedom from superstition and its ecclesiastical organization. 
Accordingly he denounced extravagant scots 1 and forbade such 
practices m branding. He aUo instituted an order of ascetics 3 * 
In doing this he was not only trying to obtain for Hinduism 
the disciplinary advantages of the Buddhist church but also 
to break through the rule prescribing that a Brahman must 
first he a householder and only late in life devote himself 
entirely to religion* This rule did the Brahmans good service in 
insuring the continuity and respectability of their class but it 
tended to drive enthusiasts to other creeds* 

It docs not seem that any sect can plausibly claim ^ahkara 
as founder or adherent* His real religion was Vedantbm and 
this, though not incompatible with sectarian worship, is pre¬ 
disposed to be impartial. The legend says that when summoned 
to his mother's death bed T he spoke to her first of the Vedanta 
philosophy. But she bade him give her some consolation which 
she could understand. So he recited a hymn to Siva, but when 
the attendants of that god appeared she was frightened. 
Sankara then recited a hymn to Vishnu and when his gentler 
messengers came to her bedside, she gave her son her blessing 
and allowed them to take her willing soul. 

This story implies that he was ready to sanction any form 
of reputable worship with a slight bias towards Vishnuism 
At the present day the Smarlas, who consider themselves his 
followers, have a preference for the worship of Siva. But the 
basis of their faith is not Sivaism but the recognition of the 

1 Hie conflict* with them m describe d In work* called SankAm- vij a)'a of which 
At least four wre extant. 

* Th*y Are called Db&mifcnts which merely mes-ft* thftl Itcb Mcetic bear* Wis 
or Other of Lon surnames {SarswnU, BiuratL TirlLa. bKu). Se* far a farther MCCWfit 
of tfewm Ju^endiw Kalb BhltUdaiyii i/fndii Crt'ic* and Sezi*. pp* 374 379. 

The ordir in ill it« brAtU-isCdi seems to have Strong pantheistic mcltnwtiOM. They 
.mutter the formula Sixo’b&m. 1 am 5iv&. 

1 1 bare ben told by sooth Indian Pundits that they Ibink Sankara wrw bum 
in a Bhagavata family and that there is flomo eTitkin hit frfrnmvm weir trustees 
u J a temple of Krishna.- The &sktos &l*o chum him, hu t the tradition that be opposed 
the Slikuis is strang anil probable- tfiny hymai juidwiscd to Viitpu, Siva and 
vsiioui form* of Dur^i art- attributed to him- 1 haTe not been able to discover 
what eb the external evidence for tbidr outhentkitj hut hymns must have torn 
popular in south India before the time of Ankara ind it Is eminently prebabl* 
lbst big- did nut metiert this important branch uJ ^umpoaitLWJ- 
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great body of Indian traditions known as Sipriti. And that, 
next to Vedaotiam, was the essence of Jjankara'a teaching: he 
wished to regard tradition as a coherent whole, bused on the 
eternal Veda but including authoritative iSmriti to be inter¬ 
preted in the light of the Veda, and thus he hoped to correct 
extravagant and partial views and to lead to those heights 
whence it is seen that all is one, “ without difference.” 

The results of Sankara’s labours may stili be seen in the 
organization of southern Hinduism which is more complete than 
in the north. It is even said that the head of the ^ringeri 
monastery in Mysore exercises an authority over Smart a 
Brahmans similar to that of the Pope 1 , This is probably on 
exa ggeration but his decision is accepted os settling caste 
disputes, and even to-day the bringeri math 4 is one of the most 
important religious institutions in India. The abbot, who is 
known as Jagadgnru, is head of the Smirta Brahmans, The 
present occupant is said to be thirty-third in succession from 
Sankara and numbers among hit! predecessors Sayankeirya, the 
celebrated Vcdic commentator who lived in the fourteenth 
century. The continued prosperity of this establishment and of 
other religious corporations in the Dravidhn country, whereas 
the Mohammedans destroyed all monasteries whether Hindu or 
Buddhist in the north, is one of the reasons for certain differences 
in northern and southern Hinduism. For instance in northern 
India any Brahman, whatever his avocation may be, is allowed 
to perform religious ceremonies, whereas in the Deccan and south 
India Brahmans are divided into Laukikas or secular and 
Bhikshus or religious. The latter are householders, the name 
having lost its monastic sense, but they have the exclusive right 
of officiating and acting as Gurus and thus form a married 
clergy. 


J BhflUflufcLnEyii, Hind* Cattes and ^ Ift. 

IS* S? ‘“ e " d0WmMt ? ibouMSOW * instituted by the king, 

«f \ ij Ryjin a:. The burn J> Ur.UtJ w<Lb greet n-apeci, Htt palinkin it e*rri«| 
eru-.wey, to prevent enyone town pesein* bim end he we,™ * i^Turd h«ni.,irel* 
nut nstak., a pepel dere, end IK*** *«* W e«d with nl J. See 
Occomt t»f bingtti m J, JWyiSie .Sbeie/y j Banjjeltwj. , 0 |, Vln , pp ] S . M 6 

Sebreder in \m «Utogue ol the Semlwit MSS, in the A.ljor Library l«jS 
■«*“* an Upwiiehe.l celled HeMtttlyopettlihed, ucribed w 6*1™ him-O 
,hieb denle sritb the epeetal ^.tolhire «f the four math* 

V«U. enr Uehivikyaeu eto, The ^ p., t drefc with ^ 

DitfSil Bnnieru* PAramnIiMU uml 
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It is possible that the influence of 8ankara may have had 
a puritanical side which partly accounts for the degeneration 
of later Indian art. His higher teaching inculcated a spiritual 
creed which needed no shrines, while for those who required 
rites he recommended the old Brahmanic ritual rather than the 
modem temple cullus, The result of this may have been that 
piety and learning were diverted from art, bo that architecture 
and sculpture ceased to he in touch with the best religious 
intelligence. 

The debt of ^afrkara to Buddhism b an interesting question. 
He indited polemics against it and contributed materially to its 
downfall, but yet if the success of creeds is to be measured by 
the permanence of ideas* there is some reason for thinking that 
the vanquished led the conqueror captive. Sankara's approval 
both in theory and in practice of the monastic life is Buddhistic 
rather than BrahmanbalL The doctrines of Mav& and the 
distinction between higher and !ow r er truth* which are of cardinal 
importance in his philosophy, receive only dubious support from 
the upamshads and from Burtarayiina, hut are practically 
identical with the teachings of the MAdhyacuika School of 
Buddhism and it was towards this line of thought rather than 
towards the theism of the Ffbupataa or Bhfigavatas that he w as 
drawn* The affinity was recognized in India, for Sankara and his 
school were stigmatized by their opponents as Buddhists in 
disguise 3 . 

2 

The reader will perhaps have noticed that up to the career 
of Sankara we have been concerned exclusively with northern 
India, and even Sankara* though a native of the south* lived 
much in the north and it was the traditional sacred lore of the 
north w hich lie desired to establish as orthodoxy. Not only the 
older literature* Brahmanic as well as Buddhist, but most of 
the Pur&nas ignore the great stretch of Dravidian country which 
forms the southern portion of the peninsula and if the Ramayaria 
sings of Ruma's bridge and the conquest of Lanka this b clearly 
an excursion into the realms of fancy* Yet the Dravidiaii dis- 

J There b wjnat reoiSOJa la iuppos# lliat the Ma(h ot isrln.^fi Kre£ kuJ Sided on 
the flit* cif * buildE linL uiotiBJU* fv. Sm J&urnal e/ Jfjfilft ^en>l^ P 16 IE, 

p. 1SI. 

= PJ inrhftnrn4 » niti1bB . See tor further dttmil* Book iv, ohap, ac ml ad rfn. 
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tricte are ample in extent, their monuments are remarkable, 
their languages are cultivated* and Tamil literature possesses 
considerable interest, antiquity and originality. Unfortunately 
in dealing with these countries we experience in m unusually 
acute lorm the difficulties which beset every attempt to trace 
the history of ideas in India* namely, the absence of chronology. 
Before IOQOa.d, materials ter a connected history are hardly 
accessible. There are, however, many inscriptions and a maas 
of literature (itself of disputable date) containing historical 
allusions, and from these may be put together not so much a 
skeleton or framework as pictures of ancient life and thought 
which may be arranged in a plausible order. 

It may be said that where everything is so vague, it would 
be better to dismiss the whole subject of southern India and its 
religion, pending the acquisition of more certain information, 
and this is what many writers have done. But such wide 
regions, so many centuries, such important phases of literature 
and thought are involved, that it is better to run the risk of 
presenting them in fake sequence than to ignore them. Briefly 
it may be regarded as certain that in the early centuries of our 
era Buddhism, Jainism and Brahmanism all flourished in 
Bra vidian lands. The first two gradually decayed and made way 
for the last, although Jainism remained powerful until the tenth 
century; At a fairly early date there were influential Sivaite 
and Vishnmte sects, each with a devotional literature in the 
vernacular. Somewhat later this literature takes a more philo¬ 
sophic and ecclesiastical tinge and both sects produce a succession 
of teachers. Tamil Sivaism, though important for the south, has 
not spread much beyond its own province, but the Vishnuism 
associated with sue h eminent names ils RiLminuj a and Raman and 


has influenced all India, and the latter teacher is the spiritual 
ancestor of the Kabirpanthis l Sikhs and various unorthodox 
sects. Political cireumstancee too tended to increase the im¬ 
portance of Lhe south in religion, for when nearly all the north 
was in Muslim hands the kingdom of Vijayanagar was for more 
than two centuries (c. 1330-1565) the bulwark of Hinduism. 
But in filling up this outline the possibilities of error must be 
remembered. The poems of M&nikka-Va^agar have such in¬ 
dividuality of thought and style that one would suppose them 
to mark a conspicuous religious movement. Yet some authorities 
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refer them to the third century and others to the eleventh, nor 
has any standard been formulated for distinguishing earlier and 
later varieties of Tamil. 

I have already mentioned the view that the worship of Siva 
and the Linga is Dravidian in origin and borrowed by the 
Aryans, There is no proof that this worship had it* first home 
in the acml h and -spread northwards, for the Yedic and epic 
literature provides a sufficient pedigree for Slva T But this deity 
always collected round himself attributes and epithets which 
are not those of the Yedic gods but correspond with what we 
know of non-Aryan Indian mythology. It is possible that these 
un-Aryan cults attained in Dravidian lands fuller and more 
independent development than in the countries colonized by 
the Aryans, bo that the portrait of Siva, especially as drawn 
by Tamil writers, does retain the features of some old Dravidian 
deity, a deity who dances, who sports among men and bewilders 
them by his puzzling disguises and transformations 1 . But it is 
not proved that ^iva was the chief god of the early Tamils. 
An ancient poem, the Purra-Poruj Verbi-M^lai** which contains 
hardly any allusions to him mentions as the principal objects 
of worship the goddess Kotfavai (Victorious) and her son 
Mur u van. Popular legends 3 clearly indicate a former struggle 
between the old religion and Hinduism ending as usual in the 
recognition by the Brahmans of the ancient gods in a slightly 
modified form. 

We have no records whatever of the introduction of Brah¬ 
manism into southern India but it may reasonably be supposed 
to have made It a appearance there several centuries before our 
era, though in what form or with what strength wo cannot say* 
Tradition credits Agastya and Parasu-RAina with having estab¬ 
lished colonics of Brahmans Ln the south at undated but remote 
epochs. But whatever colonization occurred was not on a large 
scale. An inscription found in Mysore 4 states that Mufckanna 
Kadamba (who probably lived in the third century a.d.) 
imported a number of Brahman families from the north, 

1 TIa* nil! folklore of Ben^rU pivrt o. jjkture of Siva* the jwAttnt 1 * god, which 
i* Anther Vtdte nor Drandian. Bee Dineah Chnndzn Sen, Bruy!i £a«j. and Lit. 
PP. «S If. Jtnd £30 fl. 

* J.R.A.ft. ISOS, p. 242. 

1 See some curiaui einmples In Whhehud'i YiUa$t God* of South India, 

* Riee, ilgmrc anti Coory from (Ac fnxriptftw, pp. 27 ain\ 201- 
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because he could find none in the south. Though this language 
may he exaggerated, it is evidence that Brahmans cannot have 
been numerous at that time and it is probable that Buddhism 
and Jainism were better represented. Three of Asoka’s inscrip¬ 
tions have been found in Mysore and in his last edict describing 
his missionary efforts he includes “the kings of the P&ndyas 
and Colas in the south " among the conquests of Buddhism. 
Mahinda founded a monastery in the Tan j ore district and 
probably established Buddhism at various points of the Tamil 
country on his way to Ceylon 1 . There is therefore no reason to 
be doubtful of Buddhist activity, literary or other, if evidence for 
it is forthcoming. Hsiian Chuang in 840 a ,d. deplores t lie decay 
of Buddhism and speaks of the ruins of many old monasteries. 

According to Jain tradition, which some think is supported 
by inscriptions at f?ravana-Be|go1a*, Bhadrabuhu accompanied 
by Candra Gupta (identified with the Mauryn king of that name) 
led a migration of Jains from the north to Mysore about 300 &.c. 
The authenticity of this tradition has been much criticized but 
it cun hardly be disputed that Jainism came to southern India 
about the same time as Buddhism and had there an equally 
vigorous and even longer existence. 

Most Tamil scholars arc agreed in referring the oldest Tamil 
literature to the first three centuries of our era and f see nothing 
improbable in this. We know that Asoka introduced Buddhism 
into south India. About the time of the Christian era there are 
many indications that it was a civilized country* which main¬ 
tained commercial relations with Rome and it is reasonable to 
aupjiosc that it had a literature. According to native tradition 
there were three successive Sang hams, or Academies, at Madura. 
The i wo earlier appear to be mythical, hut the third has some 
historical basis, although it is probable that poems belonging 
to several centuries have been associated with it. Among those 
which have been plausibly referred to the second century a,d 
are the two narrative poems ^ilappadhikaram and Mani- 

* Th(t Bmfami i^ripl^nsf of southern India ire a*ld to be written j|3 B 

Dr-avL-tiin Ut^unue wsth an atltii!*L.i it not Sacmkift but of m 

Arch. S»n*y India, Iftl L- L2 ? Part u p, 23L 

* 5w HU *?, Mym nncZ CWj, pp. 3-5 anil Flttl'j criticiuna, LA, Xu, tgfl2 
p. -97. 

* Tho wfooi aatkm in Eutvj™ epical aLiihntt m wli „ ^ u,. s.uhAi™. 
ehHinjdes prove tbim 
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mekhalai as well as the celebrated collection of didactic verses 
known as the Kur&l* The first two poems, especially the Maui- 
nirtchalai, are Buddhist in tone. The Kura I is ethical rather than 
religious, it hardly mentions the deity 1 , shows no interest in 
Brahman ie philosophy or ritual and extols a householder's life 
above an ascetic's. The Nfijadiy&r is an anthology of somew hat 
similar Jain poems which as a collection is said to date from 
the eighth century, though verses in it may be older. This Jain 
and Buddhist literature does not appear to have attained any 
religious importance or to have been regarded as even quasi- 
canonical, but the Dra vidian Mind ns produced two large collec¬ 
tions of sacred works* one iSivajte the other Vishnuite, which in 
popular esteem rival the sanctity of the Vedas, Both consist of 
by mite, attributed to a succession of saints and still sung in the 
temple worship, and in both sects the saints are followed by 
a series of teachers and philosophers* We will take the Sivaites 
first. 


3 

Their collection of hymns is known as Tirinmirai, and was 
compiled by Nam b \ - And*r- Nam hi said to have lived under 
King Rajardja fc. 1000 a.d.). Thu first portion of it, known as 
Devaram, contains the hymns of Sambandha, Appar and 
Sundara. These persons arc the most eminent of the sixty-three 
saints 3 of the southern p'Sivaitca and are credited with many 
miracles. Tamil scholars 3 consider that Sambandha cannot have 
lived later than the beginning of the seventh century. He was 
an adversary of the Jains and Appar Is said to have heen 
persecuted by the Buddhists. Of the other works comprised 
in the Tirumurai the most important is the Tiruvayagam of 
Maui kk a- V a^agar* * one of the finest devotional poems which 
India can show. It b not, like the Bhagavad-gitA, an exposition 
fry the deity, but an outpouring of the soul to the deity. It only 
incidentally explains the poet's views: its main purpose b to 
tell of his emotions, experiences and aspiration*. This char&cter- 

J Except in the tiraE rhtpter. 

1 A Cfliifilute Lit of tlu-in in |ir^n in Fnulkrfl. CnUrhi*rw, «/ i&r MinW relr^ion^ 
IS93 f p, at 

1 7 1 ami7-Ejj\'[ A ntiquary t 3* 19041* pp. I-S3-. 

1 EdrM Add i™inktisl by Popa* 190 Q* 
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iatic seems not io be personal but to ituuk the whole school of 
Tamil Saiva writers. 

This school, which is often called the Siddhanta 1 . though 
perhaps that term is better restricted to later philosophical 
writers, is clearly akin to the Piiiipafa but alike in thought, 
sentiment and ritual far more reined. It is in fact one of the 
most powerful mid interesting forms which Hinduism has 
assumed and it has even attracted the sympathetic interest of 
Christians. The fervour of its utterances, the appeals to God as 
a loving father, seem due to the temperament of the Tamils, 
since such sentiments do not find so clear an expression in other 
parta of India, But still the whole system* though heated in 
the furnace of Dravidinn emotion, has not been recast in a new 
mould r Its dogmas are those common to Sivaism in other parts 
and it accepts aa its ultimata authority the twenty-eight Saiva 
Agamas. This however does not detract from the beauty of the 
special note and tone which sound in its Tamil hy mns and prayers. 

Whatever the teaching of the little known Again as may be, 
the fiaiva-Siddhanta is closely allied to the Yoga and theistic 
forms of the Pankhya, It accepts the three ultimate*. Pail the 
Lord. Paeu his flock or souls, and Pass, the fetter or matter. 
So high js the first of these three entities ex silted, so earnestly 
supplicated, that he seems to attain a position like that of Allah 
in Mohammedanism, as Creator and Disposer. But in spite of 

occasional phrases, the new of the Yoga that all three_God, 

souls and matter—are eternal is maintained 4 . Between the 
world periods there are pauses of quiescence and at the end of 
these Siva evolves tho universe and souls. That he may !ict in 
them he also evolves from himself his energy or Paragatti {Sk, 
fSakti). But this does not prevent the god himself in a personal 
and often visible form from being for his devotees tho one central 
and living reality. The iSakti. often called Umu, is merely diva's 
reflex and hardly an independent existence. 

1 KHahltttfd opinion or doctrine. U*d by tbit .Tains u n name for their ciimn 

1 Thu. rte CTit-rhi-n, of the Siive refoion by Sablispatl Hadaliysr 'trv.nij 
FouLltru. 1SIKU after iU*Wj< <;ns|ilmiicnlly that tho world is rroatnl aay^ (bat 
thr him| .and lbs world are both eternal. Also ji»l ns » the Bb* K a TW J-rtiji [he 
idea- -if the Yudint V and Saiilihya are iru'imf^oously combined, so in ihr Tiniv* 

^aua-n (f-J. P-.pe’i edition, pp, 49 and 13$> Sivs is ^awiooaJJy P antheir*4 H„ ,, 
the lady and Hie .Mlt. cxblenre and nDinsiistenjcs. the h.| w pmd the (nie the i- . d 
hjlJ t]ic raltitM ' 
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The remarkable feature of this religion p beat seen in the 
Tiruva$agam, is the personal tie which connects the soul with 
God. In no literature with which I am acquainted ha s the 
individual religious life—its struggles and deject ion, its hopes 
and fears, its confidence and its triumph—received a delineation 
more frank and more profound. Despite the strangely exotic 
colouring of much in the picture, not only its outline but its 
details strikingly resemble the records of devout Christian lives 
in Europe, giva is addressed not only as Lord but as Father. 
He loves and desires human souls, “Hard though it is for 
Brahma and Vishnu to reach thee 3 yet thou didst desire me." 
What the soul desires is deliverance from matter and life with 
J$iva r and this he grants by bestowing grace (Arul) + “With 
mother love he came m grace and made me his +t ; “O thou w ho 
art to thy true servants true 11 ; "To thee, 0 Father, may I 
attain, may I yet dwell with thee." Sometimes 1 the poet feds 
that his sins have shut him off from communion with God, 
He lies "like a worm in the midst of ants, gnawed by the senses 
and troubled sore ” ejaculating in utter misery "Thou hast 
forsaken me/ 1 But more often he seems on the point of ex¬ 
pressing a thought commoner in Christianity than in Indian 
religion r namely that the troubles of this life are only a prepara¬ 
tion for future beatitude. The idea that matter and suffering 
are not altogether evil is found in the later S&nkhya where 
Prakriti (which in some respects corresponds to Sakti) is re¬ 
presented aw a generous female power working in the interests 
of t he souL 

Among the many beauties of the Tiruva^agam is one which 
reminds us of the works of St Francis and other Christian poetry, 
namely the Jove of nature and animals, especially birds and 
insects. There are constant allusions to plants and flowers; the 
refrain of one poem calls on a dragon fly to sing the praises of 
God and another bids the bird known as Kuyil call him to come. 
In another ode the poet says he looks for the gTace of God like 
fk patient heron watching night and day. 

The first perusal of these poems impresses on the reader 
their resemblance to Christian literature. They seem to be a 
tropical version of Hymns Ancient and ^Modern and to ascribe 
to the deity and his worshippers precisely those sentiments 

* U vilib rL 
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which missionaries tell us are wanting among pagans—fatherly 
love, yearning devotion and the bliss of assured salvation. It is 
not surprising if many have seen in this tone the result of 
Christian influence, Yet I do not think that the hypothesis is 
probable. For striking as is the likeness the contrast is often 
equally striking. The deity described in words which almost 
literally render "Hun of my soul,Thou Saviour dear' 1 is also 
the spouse of Uma with the white breasts and curled locks; he 
dances in the halls of Tillni; and the line "Bid thou in grace my 
fears begone " is followed by two others, indicated by dots as 
being "not t runs laten hie V Nor can we say that emotional 
religion here uses the language of a mythology which it has 
outgrown. The emotion itself while charged with the love of 
god, the sense of sin and contrition, has in it another strain 
which jara on Europeans. Siva sports with the world and his 
worshippers treat him with an affect innate intimacy which may 
he paralleled in the religion of Krishna but hardly in Christian¬ 
ity*. Thus several hymns have reference to a game, such as 
tossing about a ball (hymn vii), battledore and shuttlecock (siv) 
or some form of wrestling in which the opponents place their 
hands on each other's shoulders (xv), The worehipper can even 
scold the deity. "If thou forsake me, I will make people smile 
at thee. I shall abuse thee sore: madman clad in elephant skin: 
madman that ate the poison: madman, who chose even me as 
thy own 4 ." 

Again, though in part the tone of these poems is Christian, 
yet they contain little that suggests Christian doctrine. There 
is nothing about redemption or a suffering god^, and many ideas 
common to Christianity and Hinduism—&uc has the in carnation 4 
the Trinity, and the divine child and his mother— are absent! 
It is possible that in some of the later works of the Sittare 


1 Pope's Tirnmpngmtti p_ £!p7. 

1 Yoi 1 h»T* «*d that American «ftv«lbUdstfrib* how you pl*v bi* ball fnji 
American puns) with Jwut J P - baM 

1 Pnpe# rtruivipTjprfjtt, JL 101. 

* (t •>«* to mc tl»«l thr Wend erf Siva* drink™ thr liaJa-liiio. rsd™ 

is rr*ll f p-imll.-J tn ll* «i Bering nf th* Christian mJoMuer, Ai tfit mn»l nta a 
Ivtiv vi ilrdt PijJcjii ilk# jmny jw 1 by Viaham. 

* Allhounh fiivn !* m W to have been many limn in-j^n, <«* f,„ 

uffU Mnfrn ntyim. P . SO) I* mrrWv appeal in humlul 

f„ F m « sptoi.1 and not U> have be™ tike Christ w KtfL* . WUv ™ 

u n Pun from birth to drutL. - U nfi 
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Christian influence 1 may have supervened but most of this 
Tamil poetry is explicable bs the development of the ideas 
expressed in the Bhagavad gita and the f?vet&£vatara Upa- 
nishad. Chronologically Christian influence is not impossible 
and there is a tradition that M&nikku-Vs^agar reconverted to 
Hinduism some natives of Malabar who had become Christians* 
but the uncertainty of his date makes it hard to fix his place 
in the history of doctrine. Recent Hindu scholars are disposed 
to assign him to the second or third century*. In support of 
thiii, it is plausibly urged that he was an active adversary of 
the Buddhists* that tradition is unanimous in regarding him as 
earlier than the writers of the Devaram 4 who make references 
(not however indisputable) to his poem, and that Perisiriyar* 
who commented on it, lived about 700 a,u, I confess that the 
tone and sentiments of tho poem seem to me what one would 
expect in tho eleventh rather than in the third century: it has 
something of the same emotional quality as the Gita-govinda 
ami the Bhagavata-pnrana, though it differs from them in 
doctrine and in its more masculine devotion. Rutthe Dra vidian s 
are not of the same race as tho northern Hindus and since this 
ecstatic monotheism is clearly characteristic of their 111erattire, 
k may have made its appearance in the south earlier than 
elsewhere. 

Tho Tiruvagagam is not unorthodox but it deals direct with 
God and i@ somewhat heedless of priests. This feature becomes 
more noticeable in other authors such as Pattanatfu PiJJm, 
Kapilar and the Telugu poet Y&mana, The first named appears 
to have lived in the tenth century. The other two are legendary 
figures to whom anthologies of popular gnomic verses are 
ascribed and some of those attributed to Kapilar are probably 
ancient. In all this poetry there rings out a note of almost 
defiant monotheism, iconoclasm and antisacerdotalism. It may 

1 The lines whbh went most eieady to reflect Chrbtlati influent are those 
by CalcfweSl the Xan* mint in th* introcluttWft t* hb OmparrafiPi 
fTTamifl.tr o/ fk FhfiAdintt tfmgvtageA. ji. I£7* but neither the dit? of thp work nor 
thi' nriuiLnn.1 of the quotation in givm. This part of the inMiiDticm li oniittd in 
the tMn3 n]|Lbn. 

* TtUtolitiJi AiTlrqitttTrfi 4 r pfi, 57 

a Ibr pp, 1-57 i Aiyar give* 375 A.o, as Mle probable d*|*. nnd St 5 u 

the littfL ilntr, 

1 Tho Saiva rulcch bin transited by FrmEkp* *4ys (p. 27] that feva revealed 
the Tiruvo^^ADi twice* firet to Mnrcjkfcn- and lurf to Turn-K ovaiyar. 
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be partly explained by the fact that in the south Brahmanism 
was preceded, or at least from early times accompanied, by 
Buddhism and Jainism. These creeds did not make a conquest, 
for the Dra vidian temperament obviously needed a god who 
could receive and reward passionate devotion, but they cleared 
the air and spread such ideas as the superiority of good deeds 
to rites and the uselessness of priests. Even now verses expressing 
these thoughts are popular in the Madras Presidency, but the 
sect which produced them, known as the Kittars 1 , is entirely 
extinct. Caldwell attributes its literature to the seventeenth 
century, but the evidence available is small and it is clear that 
this theistic anti-brahmanic school bad a long life. As in other 
cases, the Brahmans did not suppress so much as adapt it. The 
collection which goes by the name of Siva-vakyam contains 
poems of different ages and styles. Some are orthodox, others 
have no truce of Brahmanism except the use of f$iva as the name 
of the deity.. Yet it would seem that the anthology as a whole 
has not fallen under sacerdotal censure 2 . 

The important sect of the Lingavals should perhaps be 
regarded as an offshoot of this anti-brah manic school, but before 
describing it, it may lie well briefly to review the history of 
orthodox Sivaism in the south. 

By this phrase is not meant the sect or school which had 
the support of Sankara but that which developed out of the 
poems mentioned above without parting company with Brah¬ 
manism. Sankara disapproved of tlreir doctrine that the Lord 
is the efficient can ft- of the. world, nor would the substitution 
of vernacular for .Sanskrit literature and temple ceremonies for 
Vedic sacrifices have found favour with him. But these were 
evidently strong tendencies in popular religion. An important 
portion of the Dcvaram and the Kanda Purapa of Kacbivappar 
a Tamil adaptation of the Skanda Purana, were probably 
written between (500 and 750 a.d. 3 About 1000 a*d. the Tiru- 
murai (including the Dcvaram) was arranged as a collection in 
eleven parts, and about a century later Sekkilar composed the 
Feriya Poruna, a poetical hagiology, giving the legends of 

* “P* 1 * me torinoti- ihf Siva, vikvam Mid PaUamrtl,, Piltal «_ ■*-- 

, tie, «- to Cave>f, „/ “ 
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SSivaite saints and shrines. Many important temples were 
dedicated to £iva during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

There followed a period of scholasticism in which the body 
of doctrine called the Koiva Siddhanta was elaborated by four 
Aciryaa, namely Mey-Kanda-Devar 1 (12-3), Arunandi, Marai- 
fiaua-H&mbandhar and Um&pati (1313), It will thus be seen 
that the foundation of fimiite philosophy in Tamil is later than 
Eam&nuja and the first Vishnuite movements, and perhaps it 
was influenced by them but the methodical exposition of the 
iSaiva Siddhintajn 1 does not differ materially from the more 
poetic utterances of the Tiruva^agarm It recognizes the three 
entities, the Lord, the soul and matter as separate, but it shows 
n, tendency (doubtless due to the influence of the Vedanta) both 
to explain away the existence of matter and to identify the soul 
with the Lord more closely than its original formula* allow. 
Matter is described as Maya and is potentially contained in the 
Lord who manifests it in the creative process which begins each 
kttlpa. The Lord is also said to be one with our souls and yet 
other. The soul is by nature ignorant, in bondage to the illusion 
of Maya and of Karma, but by the grace of the Lord if attains 
to union (not identity) with him, in which it sees that its actions 
are his actions. 

In modern times Saiva theology is represented among 
Dmvidians by the works of ylvaMnar (1780) and Ins disciple 
Kaohiyappnr: also by the poems ot JtAma-linga. Sivaism in 
Madras and other parts of southern India is still a vigorous and 
progressive Church which does not neglect European methods. 
Its principal organ is an interesting magazine called Siddh&nta- 
Hi pika or the Light of Truth. In northern India the fUvaites 
are less distinct as a body and have less organisation, but 
templca to Siva are numerous and perhaps the majority of 
Brahmans and ascetics regard him as their special deity and 
read jSivaite rather than YLshnuilc texts. But it is probably 
also true that they are not sectarian in the some fcense as the 
worshippers of Krishpa, 

It is not easy to estimate the relative numbers of j5ivaites 
and YiahnuiLos in south India 1 and good authorities hold 

OilC 1 at hi* maxima wad mill ndu •iiSnt 1 that ta the mLrirj become thrvt (ijiLfituhi 
Ormilrrla]) w\\h ^s-hleh \t iiterUifica itddi mofl compltkly. 

1 It ii conUlmsl Lei foufteeu moil of wkkh air *t tribunal to tbe four 

tenehdR nkfution&4 mbov*. 
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opposite views. The Bivsites are more united than the Vishmrites 
(whose many divisions and conspicuous sectarian marks attract 
attention) and are found chiefly among the upper classes and 
among ascetics h but perhaps there is much truth in an opinion 
which I once heard espressed by a Tamil Brahman, that the 
real division is not between the worshippers of Biva and of 
Vishnu, but between Smart as, those who follow more or less 
strictly the ancient ritual observances and those who seek for 
salvation by devotion and in practice neglect the Sanskrit 
scriptures. There is Uttle hostility. The worship of both gods is 
sometimes performed in the same building as at Chidambaram 
or in neighbouring shrines, as at Srirangam. In south Kanara 
and Travancdre it is generally held that the two deities are of 
equal greatness and in many places are found images repre¬ 
senting them united in one figure, But the great temples at 
Madura, Tinncvelly and Tanjore are all dedicated to Siva or 
members of his family P II in the philosophical literature of the 
Biddhanta the purity of the theism taught is noticeable, in these 
building* it is rather the rich symbolism surrounding the god 
which attracts attention. In hb company are worshipped 
Porvati* Cane^a, Subrahmanya, the bull Nandi and minor 
attendants: he is shown leaping in the ecstacy of the dance and 
on temple walls are often depicted his sixty-four sports or 
miracles (tili). For the imagination of the Dravidians he is a 
great rhythmic force, throbbing and exulting in all the works 
of nature and exhibiting in kindly playfulness a thousand antics 
and a thousand shape*. 


4 

Another school of Sivaite philosophy flourished in Kashmir 1 
from the ninth century onwards and m not yet extinct, among 
Pandits. It bases itself on the Agamas and includes among 
them the stall extant Siva-sutras said to have been discovered 
as revelation b>- Vasuguptn. He lived about 800 a+p. and 
abandoned Buddhism for Sivaism. The school produced a dh- 


1 For ib* Kashmir Hcbfttl M BaratUiti IlKHi, pjp, 27i-*77, J.fl+A.S. 

IfllC. pp> 707-747. Kashmir serial, putfcralAfly vd r n. (rptiOrJ ^n.A h .> 

Inrum. I' hr- Ska mim* the cummin ury Vimar'fliiil thuialaUd in 
TkmftW 5011-12. AUoSrimvMii Iyengar, Curtin** Q J f nrf iail p*,y 0 * trJ 4 Ji pfk 
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tlngulshed line of literary men who flourished from the ninth 
fco the eleventh centuries 1 . 

The most recent authorities state that the Kashmir school 
is one and that there is no real opposition hetw r etn the Spanda 
and Pratyabhijna sections 1 . The word Spanda, equivalent to 
the godhead and ultimate reality, is interesting for it means 
vibration accompanied by consciousness or, so to speak, self- 
conscious ether. The term Pratyabhijha or recognition is more 
frequent in the later writing*, its meaning is as follows. Siva 
is the only reality and the soul is Siva, but M&ya* forces on tho 
soul a continuous stream of sensations, By the practice of 
meditation it is possible to interrupt tho stream and in those 
moments light illuminates the darkness of the soul and it 
recognizes that it is Siva, which it had forgotten. Also the 
world is wholly unreal apart from Siva. It exists by his w ill and 
in his mind. What seems to the soul to be cognition is really 
recognition, lor the soul [which is identical with the divine mind 
but blinded and obstructed) recognizes that which exists only 
in the divine mind. 

It has been held that Kashmirian Sivaism is the parent of 
the Dravidioii Haiva Siddh&nta and spread from Kashmir 
southwards by way of Kalyan in the eleventh century, and this 
hypothesis certainly receives support from the mention of 
Kashmiri Brahmans In south Indian inscriptions of the four¬ 
teenth century 4 . Yet 1 doubt if it is necessary to assume that 
south Indian Sivaism was derived from Kashmir, for the wotship 
of Siva must have been general long before the eleventh century* 
and Kashmiri Brahmans, far from introducing Sivaism to the 
south, arc more likely to have gone thither because they were 
sure of a good reception, whereas they were exposed to Moslim 

1 Atnmg tbrm may be motioned K*L!ata. author of the Spinda Karikd j i£uJ 
SotniasudA of tho SivudrisbU, who both dooriahed about R5U-90CK L’tpal*, who 
eumpoatd lie Fralyabhijlk-lwrikifl. lived Muir fifty yean Mer, and Ln the vbventb 
if* 7 |i-iiTy Abhinava (J upti- h-EilI K-ahemanij^. eampowd ftU-mL-roLta comntc'nl-nrira. 

* K^mirmn&aivkui kofn-n ralkd Trika+Uint in tripartite, because, like other 
varieties, it treats of thrre ultimalcs &iw n &akti, Anu or M. Pa*i i, Pdfa. Bat It 
hiii n decided tendrncy (Owikhi.% moniii&r 

1 Also called tho Salui or Malrik*, 

* See J5jrig. {Ear*, vu. Sk. 114. 19, 2Q and Juur. Mythic Articfy. 1917. pp. 170, ISC. 

i To say nothing vt Unsjikfl like thf? Koo k s at Eilem, the chief doctrine* 

and even the terminology of Sivsite philuMJJ&y are cnrationed by ^inVar a on Ved. 
Sutras, LL l;. si. 
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persecution in thoir own country. Also the forms which Sivaism 
assumed in these two outlying provinces present differences: in 
Kashmir it was chiefly philosophic, in the Dravidian countries 
chiefly religious. In the south it calls on God to help the sinner 
out of the mire, whereas the school of Kashmir, especially to 
its later developments, resembles the doctrine of Sankara, 
though its terminology is its own. 

Before the advent of Islam, Kashmir was a secluded but 
cultured land. Its pleasant climate and beautiful scenery, said 
to have been praised by Gotama himself 1 , attracted and stimu- 
latcd thinkers and it had some importance in the history of 
Buddhism and of the Panearutra aa well as for Sivaism. It is 
connected with the Buddhist sect called Sarvastivndins and in 
this ease the circumstances seem clear. The sect did not originate 
in Kashmir but its adherents settled there after attending the 
t ouncil of Kanislika and made it into a holy land. Subsequently, 
^ ishnuism and then Sivaism* - entered the mountain valleys 
and flourished there. Kashmirian thinkers may have left an 
individual impress on either system but they dealt with questions 
which had already been treated of by others and their contrite 
tons, though interesting, do not seem to have touched the 
foundations of belief or to have inspired popular movements. 
The essential similarity of all givaite schools is so great that 
coincidences even in details do not prove descent or borrowing 
and the special terms of Kashmirian philosophy, such as epanda 
and pralyabMjM, seem not to be used in the south 

The Hivn-sutraa consist of three sections, describing three 
methods of attaining smcchando, or independence. One (the cist 
of which lias been given above) displays some though not great 
originality: tl.e s^ond is Siktist. the third follows the ordinarv 
presenptons of the \ oga. Ail Sivaite philosophy is really based 
on this last and teaches the existence of matter, souls and a 
derty, Wealed in a series of phases. The relations of these 
three ultima tea are variously defined, and they may be identified 
with one another, for the Sankhya-Yoga doctrine may be com- 

J In til* SimyuklaTflJity, chap, in J J inij « + 
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bined (though not very consistently) with the teaching of the 
Vedanta. In Kashmirian Sivaism Vedantist influences seem 
strong and it even calls itself Advaita, It is noteworthy that 
Vasugnpta, who discotered the &iva-sutras, also wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Bbagavad-git*. 

The gist of tho matter is that, since a taste for speculation 
is Tar more prevalent in India than in Europe, there exist many 
systems of popular philosophy which, being a mixture of religion 
and metaphysics, involve two mental attitudes. The ordinary 
worshipper implores the Lord to deliver him from the bondage 
of sin and matter: the philosopher and saint wish to show that 
thought is one and such ideas as sin and matter partial and 
illusory. The originality of the Saiva Sid d hunt a lies lees in its 
dogmas than in its devotional character: in the feeling that the 
soul is immersed in darkness and struggles upwards by the grace 
of the Lord, so that the whole process of Karma and Maya is 
really beneficent. 


5 

As already mentioned Sivaism has an important though 
unorthodox offshoot in the Lingftyats 1 or Iingavnnts. It 
appears that they originated at Kalyan (now in the Nizami 
dominion*) at [he time when a usurper named Bijjala 
1167) had seized the throne of tho Chalukyas, Their founder 
was Basava (the vernacular form of VrLshabha) assisted by his 
nephew Chonnabnsava*, whose exploits and miracles are re¬ 
corded in two Puranas composed in Kane rose and bearing their 
respective names., According to one story Bijjala, who was a 
Jain, persecuted the Lingayats and was assassinated by them. 
But there are other versions and the earl}’ legends of the sect 
merit little credence. The Lingayats arc Puritans. They reject 
caste, the supremacy of the Brahmans, sacrifices and other rites, 
and all the later Brahmanic literature, in theory they reverence 
the Vedas but practically the two Puranas mentioned are their 

1 (foe Thurston, ('ash* and TriUl of mtbm India, tv, vnJ. ry. pj*. 230-291 
and rjjT iiombjjjf voL Jxeil itrt idte B-ijiipur, pp. 21G-1^84- 

1 An Inscription found nt Ab!ur in PhAtwar also EdcnUttll* Him ±yym aa n 
Champion ol & volte morioUinRiL. He u pertutps the ibme M ChAnn u Lmaava. The 
LingiyatB m din la in lhat EiBarn merely revived the <M true re%ion of Siva and 
founded nothing now. 
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sacred books 1 . They are strict vegetarians and teetotallers: they 
do not insist on child marriages nor object to the remarriage of 
widows. Their only object of worship s i-jiva in the form of a 
I ingam and they always carry one suspended round the neck 
or arm. It is remarkable that an exceptionally severe and 
puritanical sect should choose this emblem as its object of 
worship, but, as already observed, the lingam is merely a 
symbol of the creative force and its worship is not accomplished 
by indecent rites*. They hold that true Lingayats are not liable 
to be defiled by births or deaths, that they cannot be injured 
by sorcery and that when they die their souls do not transmi¬ 
grate but go straight to Siva. No prayers for the dead arc 
needed. 

Though trustworthy details about the rise of the Lingayats 
are scarce, we can trace their spiritual ancestry. They present 
in an organized form the creed which inspired FattanatJ.u PiJJaj 
in the tenth century. About a hundred years later came 
Ramanuja who founded a great Vishnuite Church and it is not 
surprising if the Sivaites followed this example, nor if the least 
orthodox party became the most definitely sectarian. 

The sectarian impulse which is conspicuous after the eleventh 
century was perhaps stimulated by the example of Moham¬ 
medanism, There was little direct doctrinal influence, but a 
religious people like the Hindus can hardly have failed to notice 
the strength possessed by an association worshipping one god 
of its own and united by one discipline. Syrian Christianity also 
might have helped to familiarize the Lingayats with the idea 
of a god not to he represented by images or propitiated by 
sacrifices, hut there is no proof that it was prevalent in the part 
of the Deccan where they first appeared, 

The Lingayats spread rapidly after Basava's death*. They 
still number about two millions and are to be found in most 
Karanese-apeaking districts. They are easily recognizable for 
all carry the lingam, which is commonly enclosed in a red scarf 


'They haveaha * bo«k called Pnt which i, Mid to teach tbit the 
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worn round the neck or among the richer classes in a silver-box. 
It is made of grey soapstone and a Lingfiyat must on no account 
part with it for a moment. They are divided into the laity and 
the Jangams or priests. Some of these marry but others are 
itinerant ascetics who wander over India frequenting especially 
the five SimhAsanas or Lingayat sees 1 . They are treated with 
extreme respect by the laity and sometimes wear fantastic 
costumes such as plates resembling armour or Little bells which 
announce their approach as they walk. 

In doctrine the lingiyats remain faithful to their original 
tenets and do not worship any god or goddess except £>iva in 
the form of the Lmgam, though they show respect to Ganela* 
and other deities as also to the founder of their sect. But in 
social matters it ia agreed by all observers that they show a 
tendency to reintroduce caste and to minimise the differences 
separating them from more orthodox' sects* According to 
Brava's teaching all member* of the community both men and 
women are equal. But though converts from all castes are still 
accepted, it was found at the last census that well-to-do 
Lingayats were anxious to be entered under the name of 
Yiraiuiva Brahmans* Kshatriyas, etc.* and did not admit that 
caste distinctions are obliterated among them. Similarly though 
the remarriage of widows ia not forbidden there is a growing 
tendency to look at it askance. 

1 Al Kfttlur. U'>eni„ Bcnoft!P K Sriiaiiim JUtd Kcdamitti in Ibc- Himalayas. Id 
every Li npily.it villig? t hi v jt? ft mo nulfiy to o cw of theuv five ttUblijh' 

rn^nLa. Tho |nM msportaneiJ *t meted to nmnwtLo inslitiitiOiu ifl j^rhapi! duf %Q 
Jain Lnfluenne. 
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Though Sivaism can boast of an imposing array of temples, 
teachers and scriptures in the north as well as in the south, 
yet Vishnuism was equally strong and after 1000 a.d. perhaps 
stronger. Thus Alherum writing about north-western India in 
1030 a.d. mentions Siva and Burgh several times incidentally 
but devotes separate chapters to Xa ray ana and Vfisudeva; ho 
quotes copiously from Viahnuite works 1 but not from sectarian 
Sivaite books. He mentions that the worshippers of Vishnu are 
called Rhagavatas and he frequently refers to Rama. It is clear 
that in giving an account of Vishnuism he considered that he 
had for all practical purposes described the religion of the parts 
of India which he knew. 

In their main outlines the histories of Vishnuism and 
Sivaism are the same. Roth faiths first assumed a definite form 
in northern l.'dia, but both flourished exceedingly when trans¬ 
planted to the south and produced first a school of emotional 
hymn writers and then in a maturer stage a goodly array of 
theologians and philosophers as well as offshoots in the form of 
eccentric sects which broke loose from Brahmanism altogether. 
But Vishnuism having first spread from the nort h to the south 
returned from the south to the north in great force, whereas 
the history of Sivaism shows no such refiux*. .Sivaism remained 
comparatively homogeneous, but Vishnuism gave birth from 
the eleventh century onwards to a scries of sects or Churches 
still extant and forming exclusive though not mutually hostile 
associations. The chief Churches or Sarupradayas bear the names 
of Sanakfidi, .Sri, Brahma and Rudra. The first three were 
founded by JfimbAditya, Ramanuja and Mudhva respectively. 


’ Suoh " Jtts Viihpa IWi, Vwh ? u Phdnm., *jd to be a «**» ^ thcGmmda 
Plir*?* -Hid ihr BhrtyftVAd.gHi. 

* Tbe Hindu* WS Wt\l lhat tlic dr*Erja* ol Bbokti 0|>n*d from tbe Kulh 
tfl Vm nurs.li. Qcq the «Degg*j’ iihoUhJ in I9ii t p, 
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The Rudra-samprad&ya was rendered celebrated by V alia b ha* 
though he was not its founder. 

The belief and practice of all Ybhmnte sects alike is a 
modified monotheism, the worship of the Supreme Being under 
some such name as Rama or V&sudeva. But the monotheism 
is not perfect.. On the one hand it passes into pantheism : on 
the other it is not completely disengaged from mythology and 
in all sects the consort and attendants of the deity receive great 
respect* even if thin respect ia theoretically distinguished from 
adoration. Nearly all sects reject sacrifice in ioto and make the 
basis of salvation emotional—namely devotion to the deity, and 
as a counterpart to this the chief characteristic ol the deity is 
loving condescension or grace. The theological philosophy of 
each sect is nearly always, whatever name it may Ixear, a variety 
of the system known as Vi^ishtadvaita, or qualified monism, 
which is not unlike the Sailkhya-Yoga 1 . For Vishnuites as for 
f^ivaites there exist God, the soul and matter, but moat sects 
shrink from regarding them as entirely separate and bridge 
over the differences with various theories of emanations and 
successive manifestations of the deity. But for practical religion 
the soul is entangled in matter and, with the help of God* 
struggles towards union with him. The precise nature and 
intimacy of this union has given rise to as many subtle theories 
and phrases as the sacraments in Europe. Vishnuite seete in 
all parts of India show a tendency to recognize vernacular works 
os their scriptures, but they also attach great importance to 
the Upanishads, the Bhagavad-gM, the Nariyaniya and the 
Vedanta Sutras. Each has a special interpretation of these last 
which becomes to some extent its motto. 

But these books belong to the relatively older literature. 
Many Vishnuxte, or rather Krishnaite* works composed from the 
eighth century onwards differ from them in tone and give pro¬ 
minence to the god 1 ** amorous adventures with the Gopis and 
(still later) to the personality of KidhiL This ecstatic and 
sentimental theology, though found in all parts of India, is 
more prevalent in tho north than in the south. Its great text¬ 
book is the BMgavata Purina, The same spirit is found in 

l Thus EUraaniija n*yi {Sri Bliiubyft, »L ± 43) tfcftl tb* VVd^itiu Sutnu do aol 
refute tba hya And Vogn but piuruly CcrlAid tmmvm view* » %q Brahman 
nut beiikg thu wlfr 
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Jayadeva’s Gita-govinda, apparently composed in Bengal about 
1170 a. n. and reproducing in a polished form the religious 
dramas or Yatras in which the life of Krishna is still represented* 

2 

The sect 1 founded by Kimbarka or NimbiUlitya has some 
connection with this poem. Its chief doctrine is known as 
dvaitadvaitamata, or dualistic non-duality, which is explained 
as meaning that, though the soul and matter are distinct from 
Cod, they are yet as intimately connected with him as waves 
with water or the coils of a rope with the rope itself. This 
doctrine is referred to in the religious drama called Prabo- 
dhacandrodaya, probably composed at the end of the eleventh 
century. The Nimavats, as the adherents of the sect are called, 
are found near Muttra and in Bengal. It is noticeable that this 
sect, which had its origin in northern India, is said to have been 
persecuted by the Jains* and to have been subsequently revived 
by a teacher called Nivaaa, This may explain why in the twelfth 
century VLthnuism flourished in the south rather than in the 
north 3 . Less is known of the Nimbfirkas than of the other ecetts. 
They worship Krishna and Radha and faith in Krishna is said 
to be the oniy way to salvation. Krishria was the deity of 
the earliest bhakli-stscts. Then in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries there was a reaction in favour of R&ma as a more 
spiritual deity, but subsequently VaUabha and Caitanya again 
made the worship of Krishna popular, NtmbArka expressed his 
views in a short commentary on the Vedanta Sutras and also 
in ten verses containing a compendium of doctrine*. 

1 It hfW been described u the ear] Lent of tbs Viahmiite Churcbea 4nd it wml4 
be fro il cOuEd bft nare that the exiiit*ni>_. of th* doctrine called Dviutidviwiu 
wm aqgivalenL to ih* emterw* or the poCL But Bhund&rk&r hm tLown *q 
rftflufrGH far thinking that NuDbldiEyn lived after It mitai be admitted 

th4t ille worship of Ridhi and the doctrifi* of Bcif-auma-ier or prapaUi, both found 
in the Ba£aJIulti F ire probably kcc. 

fc See Grwndn an E.R.E. voi n. p, 457, 

* The Church of like Hlmmti la ako called Samdcirli■ snmpmdAya it 

iirtifftwr* tv derive [IM iloctrin.^ fnam Sanaka and hi* brethren who taught N ira da, 
wh« tagght Xitxiliirfcu, At kart n.ne eub-Boot fonnded by Hanv^mu (bom 155U) 
Adopt* * doctrine analogous tn SaktMin and ffmh lpi R&dhA u the maiufftslalion 
ol Krishna's enerf^y. 

* Cnllrd the Daiailoki. It is tnmaWed in Bknidarkar 1 * rui'iifa, and Suinjm. 

pfK 63-£h 
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As among the yiv&itcs* bo among the Yishnuites of the south, 
history begins with poet-saints. They are called the twelve 
Arv&rs 1 * For the three earliest no historical basis has been 
found, but the later ones seem to be real personalities. The 
most revered of them is Namm^rvar *dso called S&thagopa* 
whoso Images and pictures may bo seen everywhere in south 
India and receive the same reverence as figures of the gods®. 
He may have lived in the seventh or eighth century a.u. & 

The chronology of the Ajv&ra is exceedingly vague but if 
the praises of i§iv& were sung by poet-saints in the sevent h 
centuryj it is probable that the Vishpu worshippers were not 
behindhand. Two circumstances argue a fairly early date. 
First Nat hum uni is said to have arranged the hymns of the 
Arv^Lrs and he probably lived about 1000 a^d h Therefore the 
Ap"&rs must have become classics by this date* Secondly the 
Bhagavata Puriinn. 4 says that in the Kali age the worshippers 
of Namvana will he numerous in the Dr&vidian country, though 
in other parts found only here and there, and that those who 
drink the water of the Kaveri and other southern rivers will 
mostly be devotees of Vasudeva, This passage must have been 
written after a Vi ah unite movement had begun in flic Dravidian 
country 5 . 

The hymns attributed to the Afvars arc commonly known 
by the name of Prabandham or Naliiyiram and arc accepted by 
the Tengalai Vishnuites as their canonical scriptures* The whole 
collection contains 4000 verses arranged in four parts 0 and an 

1 AIh ffpelt Alvar and Axhm% The Tamil pronunciation of this diffimd* Lttt^r 
vari^a m diflpiunt difitrtat*. The wotd apparently me**u one win? W drowned 01 
immerwd in l he divine lovr. Cl Azhi , the deep «*; AxAai, being (leap or being 
immersed. 

1 An educated Vnuhfyav a tn-td mr at Srirangam (bat davaa and ninta ™«ive 

ihe ftilrtlG h- i'fcm iyj»ih 

* It ia possible tbit tlir* poenw attribut'd to Namfn'ftrrAr and other MffiU are 
reidiy later ccmpoaitionp. See A'pij. Imi, vob ViLL p, 

4 xl 6* 

1 Rhomb rkiin; Yni -.'in. und Sairim, p, i»} think* it probable lh*i Kub^kharfl, 
mr, or the middle Arvali, Jived mbaul 1130. But the irBHmtDL U not wddaiv* 
and it immi to me improbable that lie lived after KSth am ilftt 

* The firet called Mudnl-Ayiran* ennaiata of nine bypina ascribed to various 
eauit* auch ae FeriyiifVar and AndaL The sKOnd and Ulild each conlut tit A ainglo 
work ill* Periya-tim-rnon and the Tim-vay.mdri uerfbod to Tlni taaagai and 
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extract consisting of GD2 verses selected for use in daily worship 
is in part aecfesribleh This poetry shows the same ecstatic 
devotion and love of nature as the Tinivafagain* It eon tem¬ 
plates the worship of images and a temple ritual consisting in 
awakening the god at morning and attending on him during 
the day. It quotes the Upanishadw and fShAguvad-gitu. assumes 
as a met*physical basis a vedantized form of the Sahkhya 
philosophy s and also accepts the legends of the pastoral Krishna 
but without giving much detail, Jains, Buddhists and ^aivas 
arc blamed and the repetition of the name tiovinda is enjoined. 
Though the hymns are not anti-Brahmanic they decidedly do 
not contcmplate a life spent in orthodox observances and their 
reputed authors include several Sudraa, a king and a woman. 

After I he poet-saints came the doctors and theologians. 
Accounts of them* which seem historical in the main though 
full of miraculous details, are found in the Tamil biographies 2 
illustrating the apostolic succession of teachers. It appears 
fairly certain that Ramanuja, the fourth in succession, was alive 
in IIIB; the first, known as Ndiharnuni, may therefore have 
lived 10t)-1 SO years earlier. None of his works are extant but 
he is said to have arranged t he poems of the Arvars for recitation 
in temple services. He went on a pilgrimage to northern India 
nnd according to tradition was an adept in Yoga, being one of 
the lust to practise it in the south. Third in suer css ion was. his 
grandson \ aniunarearya (known as Alavandar or victor), who 
spent the first part- of his life its a wealthy layman but was 
converted and resided at ^rirangam. Here he composed several 
important, works in Sanskrit including one written to establish 
the orthodoxy of the Pailcardtra and its ritual 3 . 


Naitltll^rvir rcapwttt^ Thfl ftmTill pari or Ijar-pa U liki the fi m » miswllnnv 
wnUimng further campChiiliOEU by thwje two as w**H u bv oibar*. 

1 , Ni ^ U !! ldhinain “^ ; Pc! ^.^Tdtiga pnplirm EngHili towaU. 

turn liy JI. U, hnmvutwi Aivangur, Madras, l£D£ r 

» Tl»b«l W n L. Uw Gum- pu-JupM^pratM^n, of *nhuuUntt*mwtn. 
"""'I' tor Fa & ,ik "*“™t It™ doctor, « I, Rija^paia t'Kwiar tbr 

jlj/arnur« Q J fmha. Hadrun, UMM* r * J ” 

1 X^fWTiwiuym* lit *bc wroto a wel \-knwn hymn mW lU.vnmd.Vr 
SUrtmn And A philosophical tftaLusc called Siddhi-tmva ' ^ 
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He was succeeded by Ramfinuja, a great name in Indian 
theology both as the organiser of a most important sect and* 
if not the founder 1 , at least the accepted exponent of the 
VtiishfAdvaita philosophy* Ramanuja was bom at Sriperum- 
budur* near Madras, where he is still commemorated by a 
celebrated shrine. As a youth he studied ,Sivaitc philosophy at 
Conjeevaram but abandoned it for Vishnuism, He appears to 
have been a good administrator. He made the definitive collec¬ 
tion of the hymns of the Afv.fi ib and is said to have founded 
700 maths and 89 hereditary abbotships, for he allowed the 
members of bis order to marry. He visited northern lndia t 
including Kashmir if tradition may be Inhered, but his chief 
residence was Srirangam, Towards the end of the eleventh 
century however* the hostility of the Choi a King Kulottunga, 
who was an intolerant Sivaitc* forced him to retire to J^sore- 
Hcre he was protected by King Yiftala Deva whom he converted 
from Jainism and on the death of Kuiottunga in 1118 he 
re tun ted to ^rirangam whore he ended Ids days. In the temple 
there bis tomb and a shrine where his image receives divine 
honours may still be seen. His best known work 3 is the ^ri 
Ehdshyn or commentary on the Vedanta ntitras. 

The sect which he founded is known as the k5rl Sampradaya 
and its members as the Sri Vaishnavas. As among the Sivaitea 
revelation is often supposed to be made by Siva through Sakti P 
so here the Lord is said to have revealed the truth to his consort 
grl or Lakshmi, she to a demigod called Vlsvaksena, and he to 
XamnTarvar, from whom Rfim&auja was eighth in spiritual 
descent. Though the members of the sect are sometimes called 
Remakes the personal]tv of Rama plays a smtilJ part in their 
faith, especially as expounded by Ramanuja, As names for the 
deity he uses Xa ray an a and \ asudeva end he quotes free tv from 

* IIt! slate* hiidKcU llul h<= tuIlDucd ItoddhuynnO. m flcinPlciifUtor on the Sutras 
i;t[ UtLkntmn dole but anterior to &LnkJU«- B* w-vrml other 

nnrt Lrulurly m thut Hu school Uirtrt Iwvp h.vl a Eot-! line of ttilclun. 

: Srr Gazetted 0 / Imtia, voL lint s.v, Th^n? in a Ksirw™ etcuunt aI bn hie 
coital Dibv* enritr*. For bii life nnd tradiinf ■« iLfo UMukiltit in Rtrizht* Vllih 
ini ttnWr*ip^. I98fl.pp. 101 IT. in Eflfililb luwt been ulini at Mirim 

by \UecMdavUl-.> G«V indfi«ry&(lPOtit and Kr»h^wJimi Aiycl^JU" (! LLMKO- 
' * Hg ota wrtJt* the VuLrtliR Snngnlut, Vi d£rtllft IWLp.t. Vcdint* and 
a cummcntary orv thu 
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the Bhagavad*git* and the Vishrm Purina. Compared with the 
emotional deism of Caitanya this faith seems somewhat philo¬ 
sophic and reticent, 

Ramanuja clearly indicates its principal points in the first 
words of his Sri Ehasbya* ‘"May my mind be filled with devotion 
towards the highest Brahman, the abode of Lakshin!; who is 
luminously revealed in the Upanishads; who in sport produces, 
sustains and reabsorbs the entire universe: whose only aim is 
to foster the manifold classes of beings that humbly worship 
him 1 .” He goes on to say that his teaching is that of the 
Upnnishad^ “which was obscured by the mutual conflict of 
manifold opinions/* and that he follows the commentary of 
Bodhayana and other teachers who have abridged it. 

That is to say, the form of Vishnuism which Ramlmnja 
made one of the principal religions of India claims to be the 
teaching of the Cpanishads, although he also affiliates himself 
to the Bhagavatas. He interprets the part of the Vedanta 
Sutras which treats of this sect 1 as meaning that the author 
states and ultimately disallows the objections raised to their 
teaching and he definitely approver it, "As it is tiros settled 
that the highest Brahman or Narayana himself is the promul¬ 
gator of the entire Pancaratra and that this system teaches the 
nature of Nir^yana and the proper way of worshipping him, 
none can disestablish the view that in the Fanear&tra all the 
other doctrines are comprised 3 /* 

The true tradition of the Opaoiehads he contends has been 
distorted by “manifold opinions/* among which the doctrine 
of Sankara was no doubt the chief. That doctrine was naturally 
distasteful to devotional poets, and from the time of Kathamuni 
onwards a philosophic reaction against it grew up in Srirangam. 
Ramanuja preaches the worship of a loving God, though when 
we read that God produces and reabsorbs the is inverse in sport, 
we find that we are farther from Christianity than we at first 
supposed. There is a touch of mythology in the mention of 
Lakflhnn* but it is clear that Ramanuja himself had little liking 
for mythology. He barely mentions Rama and Krishna in the 
gri Ehlshya nor does he pay much attention to the consort of 

* S+&B. SLVJII. p, k * ft £ 1 1L ?, 4$ ad fin. 

4 KaiuannjmY intnalueUnft W the BlinovjuJ-£iti u more urtmlE hut U&m not 
go much further in doctrine Ih*a the frajiangp her*-- quoLeJ. 
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the deity. On the other hand he shows no aign of rejecting the 
ritual and regulations of the Brahmans, He apparently wished to 
pro Ye that the doctrine of salvation by devotion to a personal god 
b compatible with a system as strictly orthodox as Sankara’s own. 

I shall treat elsewhere of his philosophy, known as the 
Vi£iahpELdvaita or non-duality* which yet recognises a distinction 
between God and Individual souls. The line of thought is old 
and at all periods is. clearly a compromise » unwilling to deny 
that God is everything and yet. dissatisfied with the idea that a 
personal deity and our individual transmigrating souls are all 
merely illusion. Devotional theism was growing in Ramanuja s 
time. He could not break with the Upa ni s hadg and Vedantic 
tradition but he adapted them to the needs of his day. He 
taught firstly that the material world and human souls are not 
illusion but so to speak the body of God who comprises and 
pervades them: secondly this God is omniscient, omnipresent, 
almighty and all-merciful* and salvation (that is niukti or 
deliverance from transmigration) is obtained by those souls who* 
assisted by bis grace, meditate on him and know bim; thirdly 
this salvation consists not in absorption into God but in blissful 
existence near him and in participation of his glorious qualities. 
He further held 1 that God exists in five modes*namely: (a) Tara, 
the entire supreme spirit* (6) the fourfold manifestation as V asu- 
deva, Saukarshana, Pradyumna and Aniruddba, (c) incarna¬ 
tions such as Rama and Kpbhft** (d) the internal controller or 
Antaryimin according to the text* 11 who abiding in the soul 
rules the soul within/' (e) duly consecrated images. 

The followers of Ramanuja are at present divided into two 
schools known as Tcngalab and Vudagalais, or southern and 
northern 3 ; The double residence of the founder is one reason 
for the division, since both Mysore and Trichinopoly could claim 
to have personal knowledge of his teaching. The really important 
difference seems to be that the Tengalai or southern school is 
inclined to break away from Sanskrit tradition, to ignore the 
Vedas in practice and to regard the T amil Nalay Irani as an 

1 ThJ* fives:old n L nnif ntatiu* of thr drily b a cbameU-mtic Pineamtr* doctrine. 
S« ik: hinder. Ini. pp. 25, 51 and Sri fiAtLAyn, U. 24^ 

* jfec Ur. Ar, Up uji 7. Thp Yaiahe&YW attach ^rtat importance to tU 
chapter. 

1 Only relatively northern «sd Jioulhcm. Neither lV>urUh m what we call 
northern India. 
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all-sufficient scripture, whereas the Ysdagal&k^ though not 
rejecting the Nalayiram, insist on the authority of the Vedas. 
But both divisions arc scrupulous about caste observances and 
the ceremonial purity of their food. They arc separated by nice 
questions of doctrine, especially as to the nature of prapatti, 
resignation or self-surrender to the deity * a sentiment slightly 
different from bhakti which is active faith or devotion. The 
northerners hold that the soul lays hold of the Lord, as the young 
monkey hangs on to its mother, whereas the southerners say 
that the Lord picks up the helpless and passive soul as a cat 
picks up a kitten 1 . According to the northerners, the consort 
of Vishnu is, like him, uncreated and equally to be worshipped 
as a bestower of grace; according to the southerners she is 
created and s though divine, merely a mediator or channel of 
the Lord's grace. Even more important in popular esteem is 
the fact that the Vadagalni sectarian mark ends between the 
eyebrows whereas the Tengakis prolong it to the tip of the nose. 
Odium thwfogi£iiin is often bitterest between the sects which 
are most nearly related and accordingly we find that the 
Tonga)aid and Vad&galak frequently quarrel. They use the 
same temples but in many places both claim the exclusive right 
to recite the hymns of the Arvara. The chief difference in their 
recitation lies in t he opening verse in which each party celebrates 
the names of its special teachers, and disputes as to the legality 
of a particular verse in a particular shrine sometimes give rise 
to free fights and subsequent lawsuits. 

The two schools reckon the apostolic succession differently 
and appear to have separated in the thirteenth century, in which 
they were represented by Pi|lai Lokicsrya and Vedanta Besik a 5 
respectively. The Tengalai, of which the first-named teacher 

1 Dfiiw tho two doc trinen nrp called markup ■ nyayi and msrjm nvivji, ffltnkcy 
theory andoftt theory. The lailcr^avij riiu. 1 1« the dacg&roaA doctrineof Dofthabhogya, 
Ihat God enjayH »in, airtet it * larger scope for t hi- display of Hu Cf, 

Oscar Wilde m Jk Pnfnmdi* m "Christ, through »nw divine inatEriet in him, swmi 
,h to biTO alwayi 3 o¥E(! the imncr -ae bcinjf th* neamrt pqgftblo approach to per- 
"faction lit mac... In ft manner net ytt understood of the world, hr regarded fin 
lfc ftnd inString m beto ff in tbtfhielm tesuiuful holy thing* and mode, ^ ^ 
"(msUoil, .-Christ, bad he been aalLed, would hm ianl — I feel qtrft* certain t*hout 
“■k — ‘that the mumcni iho prodigal non Ml On hia kmt and w P pt r Jj* niadc hia 
“haring toIci! hb hlbilaM with bariota, hm awbic hording and hun^enny for 
“the hitpkji tboy ftte tofttitiful ftnd holy momenta in hia lUt" 

" Aka called V plih a faaft fc a. Per HHno talker rlabqTWt* atydsra to the history 
of the fo.Vaiduja™ kb V. Rangaeharis’ articles in i. Ihmba n MAH IflH - n A 
HUG and J . dfylftic Sariti§> 1017, Sam, 2 ff. ‘ 
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was the practical founder, must- bo regarded as innovators, 
for in their use of Tamil as the language of religion they do not 
follow the example of Ramanuja, Lokac&rya teaches that the 
grace of God is irresistible and should be met not merely by 
active faith, but by eelf-RUrrender 1 , and entire submission to 
the guidance of the spiritual teacher. Ho was the author of 
eighteen works called Eahaayas or secrets® but though be appears 
to have been the first to formulate the Tengalai doctrines, 
Manavala Malm muni [1370-1443 a, u.) is regarded by the sect 
as its chief saint. His images and pictures are frequent in south 
India and he wrote numerous commentaries and poems. 
Vedanta Desika, the founder of the Vadagalai, was'a native of 
Conjeevaram but spent much of his life at Srirangam. He was 
a voluminous author and composed inter alia an allegorical play- 
in ten acts, portraying the liberation of the soul under the 
auspices of King Vlveka {discrimination} and Queen Sumati 
(Wisdom), 

At the present day the two sects recognize as their respective 
heads two Aearyos who are married, whereas all Smarts Ackryas 
are celibates 3 . The Tengalai Acarya resides near Tinnevelly, the 
Vadagulai in the district of Kumool. They both make periodical 
visitations in their districts and have considerable ecclesiastical 
power. In the south Srirangam near Trichinopoly is their 
principal shrine: In the north Melucoto in the Seringapatam 
district is esteemed very sacred. 

5 

It was only natural that Rkuiknuja's advocacy of qualified 
non-dualitv should lead some more uncompromising spirit to 
allirm the doctrine of Dvnitu or duality, This step was taken 
by Madlivn Acfcrya, a Kanarese Brahman who was probably 
bom in 119ki,D, 4 In the previous year the great temple of 

1 Frapattj and oo&rynlhimiitia,—The won! ptafaHi Been)* not to occur in the 
Sri Khiuhyu and it ia elear that Ramanujivu inn)pernmoot was inclined to active 
and intidiijicnt devotion. But prHptilli u aard to hurt been taught by Kathamuai 
■Hid SaltiABO|sMK5ja$iciiiiiln Chariar, FauAnnrife JCefomtf4, p. flj, The word tncana 
literally approaching. 

* The Artha-p&rie&ka and Tatlva-lraya arc the beet kjirmn. Sec teal and inm. 
Intinu ci the Brtt in J.&A.S, 1910, pp, 565-607. 

1 Ramanuja «t less fliers thao Cantata on asceticism and renuacLaticw of tbs 
aorliL He held (bo doctrioe called m m mxAayfl (or eembinaiion) namely that good 
work# as Well a* knnwkdgc am efficacious for salvation. 

1 AUn railed Anaiubtirtba and Puma praj fin. Acsotiiitj to other* he was hem 
in lUW i.D, See lor bit dociliuea Grierson 1 : article llldhvu in j ES. £, r . and bit uwa 
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J&g&mmtba at Puri bad been completed and the Yishnuite 
movement was at its height. M&dhva though educated as a 
Saiva became a Vaiahimva. He denied absolutely the identity 
of the Supreme Being with the individual soul and held that 
the world is not a modification of the Lord but that he is like 
a lather who begets a son. Yet in practice, rigid monotheism 
is not more prevalent among Madhva’s followers than in other 
seels. They are said to tolerate the worship of Strait* deities 
and of the Ungam in their temples 1 and their ascetics dress like 
Selvae 

Madbva travelled in both northern and southern India and 
had a somewhat troubled life, for his doctrine, being the flat 
contradiction of the Advaita, involved him in continual conflicts 
with the followers of Sankara who are said to have even stolen 
his library. At any rate they anathematized hi? teaching with 
a violence unusual in Indian theology 2 * In spite of such lively 
controversy he found time to write thirty-seven works, including 
commentaries on fho Upardshads, Bh&gavad-gita and Vedanta 
Sutras, The obvious meaning of them texts is not- that required 
by his system, but they arc recognized by all Vaishnavas as the 
three Prasthinas or starting-points of philosophy and he had 
to show that they supported his views. Hence his interpretation 
often seems forced and perverse. The most extraordinary 
instance of this is his explanation of the celebrated phrase m 

DooifflflfiUriBi on ihe Cb4Atiogyi and Bribed Ar. UptmiahEuLu published m Starred 

iikwfo of She tlimduXrY ob. tlL mdsiv. For feU da t* Blumdurkar, 7 am An. Sctivism. 
pp. 5S-5fl and LA. J&14, pp, 233 ft and 2(52 ii. Account# of hia Life md teaching 
tuiTObeeo written hy Fadm rmabhk Char. and Kmhni Svami Aiyer [Mudn^ 1900). 
ilii foUowcra iry a jnti m that ho 1h not dcid but*til| *Evo at Badjirf in the Himalayan. 

1 Sm PkdmanittbtLk Char. Lc pa^e it- Mtdbn Crmdnnm«l the worship of 
inanimate objseLR {tp. fly t& r Chiad. Up. vn. 14. 2j hut mot the worship of Bmhinnu 
tn Ln&niiM^ objKta. 

* In IL Wflfk mlhil the tajriiM or A Slap for Hcrtlite, alt the adherents 

off Ma4hv* arc to Ml a nd the SaLimpura^a. chips. xx jcviii.-tcl. contains 

k vfc4«H polrbmia agairut them. See JaJm'a iipwiJptt#, pp, Dt>-L00 and Barth m 
M&mgt* Hades, pp, 12-25. It ±a curios that Ihfl Hadhvia should hnw« been 
■elected ^ttkcli, lor in takas' Ibcy are k» Oppoead to &ivakea than are 

flthrtr Vutumite rat* hut the author Wikflkmrly badly informed about the doctrine 
which lac attacks and be wan probably m oh!■ fwfiionGti Sivaitg of iho north who 
regarded Madhvi.mii ni a nrw-fan pled verikm of abjfletlwiah]* dEKtnura. 

Thfl Madhvaa are equally violent m dotnuuncing EWikara ami bin follower* 
Thsy mil write the Dam? Saipkmm, giving it thffl arm* off tnongt*] or dirt and hold 
that he vu an gmnatifla et e demon ualkd M&nimkt sent by cnl (pirita tfl otuTupt 
tha Wflf&L 1 
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the Chandogya Upanishad R& it mil tat tram a&i, He reads Sa 
kin la atat tv am asi and considers that it means 11 You are not 
that God, Why be su conceited m to suppose that you are 1 * ? " 
Monotheistic text* have often received a mystical and pan¬ 
theistic interpretation. The Old Testament and the Koran have 
been so treated by Kabbaliate and Sufis. But in Madhva’s 
commentaries we see the opposite and probably rarer method. 
Pantheistic texts are twisted until they are made to express 
uncompromising monotheism. 

The sect is often called Brahma-s&mpradaya, because it 
claim* that its doctrine was revealed by Brahma from whom 
Madhva was the sixth teacher in spiritual descent. Its members 
are known as M&dhv&s but prefer to call themselves Sad- 
Valshr^avas, Its teaching seems more rigid and lees emotional 
than that of other Vishnmtes and k based on the Paneabheda 
or five eternal distinctions between (a) God and the soul, 
(6) God and matter, (c) the soul and matter, (d) individual souls, 
{e) individual atom* of matter. God is generally called Vishnu 
or Narayana rather than Vasudeva. JCfiBhua is adored but not 
in his pastoral aspect. Vishnu and his spouse Lakshmi are real 
though superhuman personalities and their eons are Brahma 
the creator and Viyu*. Peculiar to this sect is the doctrine that 
except through Vayti, the son of VLehpu T salvation is impossible, 
V&yu has been three times incarnate as Hanumat, the helper 
of Rama* as Bhima and as Madhva himself 3 * * * * * 9 . Souls are separate, 
innumerable and related to God tu* subjects to a king. They are 
of three classes: those who are destined to eternal bliss in the 
presence of God: those who revolve eternally in the maze of 
transmigration: and those who tending ever downwards are 
doomed to eternal suffering. 

1 See liia egtnment ofi Ubniad, Up. n S, 7. Compare XT. 7, The text 

appear* to 4a y that the wul £JSva) i a a part (amoa) of this Lord- Madbv* «aye it ia 

m colled btTftLUK It bear* MOM reduced oimilitude to tins Lord, though quite diitmCt 

Iroin hitfl. ilodhvAA ejegijaLs. is iupportod by a ayatoio of tanLric or Cabalistic 

interpretation in which every tatter bos a "pcciaJ meaning. Thus in the jMtamge o£ 

the tJhindr Up. menticncd. above the limpta words ju e-tfwsh arc eipliinr^ Am 

equivalent to Sara cucelcc, yolUo the controller* and iahta the denied cue. The 
rending nt&t EVnm mmi is said not to hive originated with Madhva but to be found 
in 1 Bbogavaln WOfk CbEied tbo Samoaafabjla, 

* In hia comment on the opening of the Ctini Up, MadJrra Wist to imply 
• Trinity comating ^ Viibpa, Rama ( = Lakahmi) end Vayn_ 

9 This is expressly stated at the end of Ilia cum mint* nr on the Erih. At. Upon. 
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This last doctrine, as well as the doctrine of salvation through 
Vayu, the wind or spirit, has led many to suspect that Madhva 
was influenced by Christian ideas, but it h more probable that 
he owed something to Islam. Such influence would no doubt 
be distant and indirect, for a Brahman would not come into 
contact with Moslim doctors, though it is said that Madhva 
could speak Persian 1 . But some Muslim ideas such as the 
absolute separation of Cod from the world and the predestina¬ 
tion of souk to eternal happiness and misery may have entered 
Brahman minds. Still, nearly all Madhv&’s views (with the 
possible exception of eternal punishment) have Indian analogies. 
The Yoga teaches that there are innumerable souls distinct from 
one another and from God and though salvation through the 
spirit sounds Christian, yet the Upanishads constantly celebrate 
Vayu (wind) and Prana (breath) as the pervading principle of 
the world and the home of the self, “By the wind (Vayu) as 
thread, 0 Gautama, this world and the other world and all 
creatures are bound together*.” Thus the idea that the wind 
is tue universal mediator is old and it does not seem that 
Madhva regarded Vayu as a redeemer or expiation for sin like 
Christ. 

The Modhvos arc still an energetic and important sect. Their 
headquarters ore at Udipi ha South Konara and they also bold 
an annual conference at Tirupati at which examinations in 
theology are held and prizes given. At Udipi are eight maths 
and a very sacred temple, dedicated by Madhva himself to 
Krishna. The head of each math is charged in turn with the 
supervision of this temple during two yearn and the change of 
office is celebrated by a great biennial festival in January /The 
worship is more puritanical than in the temples of other sects, 
dancing girls for instance not being allowed, but great import¬ 
ance is attached to the practice of branding the body with the 
emblems of Vishnu. The sect, like the Sri Vaishnava/is divided 


* Lift aud UachiHgt ef M.-XeMvaduryat by PuImsnaMu Chsr, 19<HJ D | B « 
Soms have inspected a coonsetiuti between UteWa teaching and Maniv^ciam’ 
teeiul* l» attached much importing to in obeenre demon called Manim it 

SUhibtL or. il.tidl) whom he considered incarnate in Sankara. It i, -_ V.- 

that in his Persian studio he »ay have hr.**! at Mam ta an a^h-herald 
identic*! hun "■«*> ‘to demon but tikis duet not imply any connection between hit 
own nyitm (or rithiirj m 4 Mimieheiiim. 

* lirih, At, Upon, r it, 7. 2, 
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into two parties, the Yyasakutas who are conservative and us© 
Sanskrit scriptures 1 , and the Dasakutas who have more popular 
tendencies and use sacred books written in Kanarese, Neither 
the S$ri Vaishnavas nor the Madhvas are numerous in northern 
India. 

1 Among them hit the MmMahjirT, Lbo M ru lb varij*}* aaej U» VayuAuti, all 
*ltribul«d to a tliaciple of Madhva mad his *oq, 


CHAPTER XXX 


LATER VISHNUISM IN NORTH INDIA 

1 

With the fifteenth century Hinduism enters on a new phase. 
Sects arise which show the influence of Mohammedanism, some¬ 
times to such an extent that it is hard to say whether they 
should be classed as Hindu or Muslim, and many teachers 
repudiate caste. Also, whereas in the previous centuries the 
centre of religious feeling lay in the south, it now shifts to the 
north. Hinduism had been buffeted but not seriously menaced 
there: the teachers of He* south had not failed to recognize by 
their pilgrimages the sanctity and authority of the northern 
scats of learning: such works as the Qita-gov’mda testify to the 
existence there of fervent Vishnuism. But the country had been 
harassed by Moslim invasions and unsettled by the vicissitudes 
of transitory dynasties. The Jains were powerful in Gujarat and 
Raj put an a, In Bengal Skktism anti moribund Buddhism were 
not likely to engender new enthusiasms. But in a few centuries 
the movements inaugurated in the south increased in extension 
and strength. Hindus and Mohammedans began to know more 
of each other, and in the sixteenth century under the tolerant 
rule of Akbar and hU successors the new sects which had been 
growing were able to consolidate themselves. 

After Ramanuja and Madhva, the next great name in the 
history of Vishnuism, and indeed of Hinduism, is Raman and. 
His date is uncertain'. He was posterior to Ramanuja, from 
whose sect he detached himself, and Kabir was his disciple, 

* gee BhuHlufclr, I'uuApl aiui Ssiritm, pp. fidff.. Griciwm in JrJ. Axt. IS03, 
P- £20, and a bo in urtulr Rjvmjinrcndi in fJLf - Funjutiar, JJLAJN* 10*0. m. r |&VfT 
Though Indian tradiliftn wOrmi to bti umuiiiqoud m giving llZtfO a,!*. f j HQu fi a M u 
thr uf Riminand'* birth. ilj lh.nt wtt know a taut himscU and tin dmiplai 
it DM probiWn lhat lie ™ born nearly a Mtuiy ]&tc Tr T} |r hii- 0 rv n f 

UW, too, ck*r amt intelligible d WHippra that" Ramiiumd, Kabinuid 

Houriltad abowi 1400 , U 50 and 1500 Out abmiEd bc-Vnutkma in 

iLLcjiwmu; fDdt tTgomtnLR tooDtmgh nmuaimocu tradition* but Umditkm aJm 
ta RlJainand &n impitibably long life, lima indicating n filing that hi: infloenctd 
the fiftm-nth cmtwq* Alio the indium Ad to tbfi number o| 

Rinaihuj a and Iti minaud ditfer ^irally. 
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apparently his immediate disciple, Some traditions give Prayaga 
as his birthplace, others Melucotc. but the north w&g the scene 
of his activity- He went on a lengthy pilgrimage, and on his 
return was accused of having infringed the rules of bis sect 
as to eating, etc,, and was excommunicated, but received per¬ 
mission from his Guru to found a new sect. He then settled in 
Benares and taught there. He wrote no treatise but various hymns 
ascribed to him are still popular 1 . Though he is not associated 
with any special dogma, yet his teaching is of great importance 
m marking the origin of a popular religious movement charac¬ 
terized by the use of the vernacular languages instead of 
Sanskrit, and by a laxity in caste rules culminating in a readiness 
to admit as equals all worshippers of the true God 1 . This God 
is R&ma rather than Krishna, I have already pointed out that 
the worship of Rama as the Supreme Being (to be distinguished 
from respect for him aa a hero) is not early: in fact it appear* to 
begin Tn the period which we are considering. Of the human 
forma of the deity Krishna was clearly the most popular but 
the school of R4ui^nuja h while admitting both Rama and 
Krishna m incarnations, preferred to adore God under less 
mythological and more philosophic names such ns Nirayana. 
Raman and, who addressed himself to all classes and not merely 
to the Brahman aristocracy, selected as the divine name Rama, 
It was more human than Narayana, less sensuous than Krishna. 
Every Hindu was familiar with the poetry which sings of Rama 
as a chivalrous and godlike hero. But he was not, like Kpshna T 
the lover of the soul, and when Rilmaism was divested of 
mythology by successive reformers it became a monotheism in 
which Hindu and Moslim elements could blend. Ramsnand had 
twelve disciples, among whom were Kabir,a Raja called Pip& h 
Rsd Das r a leather-seller (and therefore an outcast according to 
Hindu ideas) us well m Brahmans. The Hamate, as his followers 
w ere catted, are a numerous and respectable body in north India, 
using the same sectarian mark as the Vadagulais from w ham 
they do not differ materially, although a Hindu might consider 
that their small regard for caste is a vital distinction. They often 
call them selves AvadhAtaa, that is, those who have shaken off 
orldly restrictions, and the more devout among them belong 

1 One of them 1| found lit thr G rant h of the Stkha 

1 Rimi-rm^dV ma*im was pu tE puclmi ualukai; Haii-ka bluijai «> Hurt- 
kin hoV Let uq oqc aak a mAD'n taatrotiftst Whwrer idgieq God. he ia God's oihl 
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to an order divided into four classes of which only the highest m 
reserved to Brahmans and the others are open to all castes. They 
own numerous and wealthy maths, but it is said that in some 
of these celibacy Is not required and that monks and nuns five 
openly as man and wife 1 . 

An important aspect of the Ram at movement is its effect 
on the popular literature of Hindustan which in the fifteenth 
and even more in the sixteenth century blossoms into flowers 
of religious poetry. Many of these writings possess real merit 
and are still a moral and spiritual force, European scholars are 
only beginning to pay sufficient attention to this mighty flood 
of hymns which gushed forth in nearly all the vernaculars of 
India* and appealed directly to the people. The phenomenon 
was not really new. The psalms of the Buddhists and even the 
hymns of the Rig Veda were vernacular literature in their day* 
and in the south the songs of the Devaram and N&Myimm are 
of some antiquity. But in the north, though some Prakrit 
literature hm been preserved, Sanskrit was long considered the 
only proper language for religion. We can hardly doubt that 
vernacular hymns existed, but they did not receive the im¬ 
primatur of any teacher, and have not survived. But about 
1400 all this changes. Though R&minand was not much of a 
writer he gave hU authority to the use of the vernacular: he 
did not, like Raminuja, either employ or enjoin Sanskrit and 
the meagre details which we have of his circle lead us to imagine 
him surrounded hy men of homely speech. 

One current in this sea of poetiy was Krishna!to and as such 
not directly connected with Raman and. Vidyiipnti 3 sang of the 
loves of Krishna and Rndha in tho Malt hill dialect and also in 
a form of Bengali. In the early fifteenth century (c, 1420) we 
have the poetess Mira Bai, wife of the Raja of Chi tore who 
gained celebrity and domestic unhappiness by her passionate 

* BEtitUiebr^ Carit* and p. 44a 

1 Tima wc hnVt th* poemi r>f Knhir, Nannk nnd OunUitird in tbtinmtii 

of the frLkhs n nil tahdiag to X&kmmdAfiiPm: the hymns v herein Hifi 
V*ll*Llii And Mi dUHrijifca Krilta» in ‘RAjpuiins, and Braj: %\ m jxxtm 

inspired hy Cflitatiy* m &uitar fttb and Madkmb Deb in Amjih: Rjundcv 

and Tukarani in tike Marathi cuuutry. 

■ Se* Bt-iimea h pp. 31 ff., and 0 He rann, ATnithiH Chrimmaihy, pp. 34 ff. F 

in Bltr* to Jpura. A fi. Stt. Part i. tor JB&* md Cramarajtt-amy> 

illtulmled UMtilflUMi of Vtdyiputi, tWL It a aiid ttat a Und gnuit prov^'ho 
Wal & erkbratwi Pandit in UOQl The VaiahjbftVA p»t Chanel Daft * M hia 

CCinlcmpormry. 
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devotion to the form of Krishna known as Banehcn% According 
to one legend the image came to life in answer to her fervent 
prayers* and throwing hia arms round her allowed her to meet 
a rapturous death in his embrace. This is precisely the sentiment 
which we find Inter in the teaching of Vallabhacarya and 
Caitunya. The hymns of the Bengali poets have been collected 
in the Padakulpaiaru, one of the chief sacred books of the Bengal i 
Vaisbnavas- From Vallabh&ciLrya spring the group of poets who 
adorned Bmj or the Muttra district. Pre-eminent among them 
is the blind Sur Baa who flourished about 1550 and wrote such 
sweet lyrics that Krishna himself came down and acted aa his 
amanuensis* A somewhat later member of the same group is 
Nab ha Baa, the author of the Bhakta M alA or Legends of the 
Saints, which is still one of the most popular religious works of 
northern India 1 , Almost contemporary with Sur Bas was the 
great Tulai Das and Grierson 2 enumerates thirteen subsequent 
writers who composed Ri may anas in some dialect of Hindi. 
A little later came the Hahratta poet Tukarum (bom about 
1600) who gave utterance to Krishnaism in another language. 

Tubi Das is too important to be merely mentioned as one 
in a list of poets. He is a great figure in Indian religion, and the 
saying that his RAm&yaijia is more popular and more honoured 
in the North-western Provinces than the Bible in England is no 
exaggeration 3 . He came into the world in 1532 but was exposed 
by hb parents as horn under an unlucky star and was adopted 
by a wandering Sad bn. Ho married but hia son died and after 
this loss he himself became a Sadhu. He began to write hia 
Bamayapa in Gudh at the age of forty-three, but moved to 
Benares where he completed it and died in 1023. On the Tuki 
Ghat, near the river Asi may still be seen the rooms which he 
occupied. They are at the top of a lofty building and command 
a beautiful view over the river 4 . 

1 I 3 cp Griwion, Gbiminp from t he BhaktamalA, J.R.A.S. 1 LK/J And 1EH0- 

1 Modem Fowulijf f/ HiiMfssJnTt, IflSQ, p. 57. 

1 Similarly Dintah Cliof><lr*k Sen {Lang, and Lit o/ p- 170) says Hut 

KrLttiVMa'i ititlsEiLion of the Ramaya^a '"it Bibk of the p»p|fi oE the Gan^tio 
Valley and it i# lot the to oat part the whe read ii" Krittiviia tras born 

in Old and roughly contemporary wiili Ramanimi Thus the popular int^hat in 
Hama was roimed in different prtiVin.WH at tie earns lime. 

He abo vrute several Other poemi, amon# +Mvh tn»y be mentioned the 
Gi (aval! and KAviLtivali, dedicated respectively to the infimey And the heroic 
detdJ Of Kama, and the ViM)l Fattriki or petition, a volume of hymns and 
prayer*. 
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His R&m&yana which U an original composition and not a 
translation of Volmlki’e work b one of the great religious poems 
of the world and not unworthy to be set beside Parodist Lost, 
The sustained majesty of diction and exuberance of ornament 
arc accompanied by a spontaneity and vigour rare in any 
literature, especially In Asia* The poet is not embellishing a 
laboured theme: he goes on and on because bis emotion bursts 
forth again and again r diversifying the same topic with an 
inexhaustible variety of style and metaphor. As in some forest 
a stream Hows among flowers and trees, hut pours forth a flood 
of pun? water uneoloured by the plants on its bank, so in the 
heart of TuLd Das the love gf God welled up in a mighty 
fountain ornamented by the mythology and legends with which 
lie bedecked it, yet unaffected by them. He founded no sect, 
which ia one reason of hb popularity, for nearly aU sects can 
read him with edification, and he is primarily n poet not a 
theologian. But though he allows himself a poet's licence to 
state great truths in various ways, he still enunciates a definite 
belief* This m theism, connected with the name Ranrn, Since 
in the north he is the author most esteemed by the Vkhnuites, 
it would be a paradox to refuse him that designation, but his 
teaching is not so much that Vishnu is the Supreme Being who 
becomes incarnate in Rama, as that Ranm, and more rarely 
Hari and Vaaudeva, are names of the All-God who manifests 
himself in human form, Vishnu is mentioned as a celestial being 
in the company of Brahma 1 * and so far as any god other than 
Rama receives attention it is Siva, not indeed as Ramak equal, 
but as a being at once very powerful and very devout, who acta 
as a mediator or guide, "'Without prayer to Siva no one can 
attain to the faith which I require*.” 41 Rama is God, the totality 
of good, imperishable, in visible, uncreated, incomparable, void 
of all change, indivisible, whom the Veda declares that it cannot 
define V p And yet, 41 He whom scripture and philosophy have 
sung and whom the saints love to contemplate, even the Lord 
God, he is the son of Dasarath, King of KosalaV 1 By the power 
of Rama exist Bruhmft, Vishnu and f^iva, as aka May& f the 
illusion which brings about the world. His “delusive power is 

1 See 0 rcira'a Tnmjfatfoji* voL r_ pp_ 6o + fti, 

* 14. ydL ill p. ll>0* eL toL | ^ p, Mkd tcL in, pp. 00^-91* 

* It. vaL Ur p, &4. * ILyq Up, 77* 
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a vast fig-tree, its clustering fruit the countless multitude of 
worlds, while all things animate and inanimate are like the 
insects that dwell inside and think their own particular fig the 
only one in existenceV 1 God has made all things: pain and 
pleasure, sin and merit, saints and sinners. Brahmans and 
butchers* passion anti asceticism. It is the Veda that distinguishes 
good and evil among them 2 . The love of God and faith are the 
only road to happiness. ^Thp worship of Hari is real and all 
the world is a dream 5 .” Tulsi Das often uses the language of 
the Advaita philosophy and even calls God the anmhilator of 
duality, but though he admits the possibility of absorption and 
identification with the deity, he holds that the double relation 
of a loving God and a loving soul constitutes greater bliss. The 
saint was not absorbed into the divinity for this reason that he 
had already received the gift of faith 4 .” And in a similar spirit 
he says, 11 Let those preach in their wisdom who contemplate 
Thee as the supreme spirit* the vincreate T inseparable from the 
uni verse, recognizable only by inference and beyond the under¬ 
standing; hut we, 0 Lord, will ever hymn the glories of thy 
incarnation,” Like most Hindus he is little disposed to enquire 
what is the purpose of creation, but he comes very near to 
saying that God has evolved the world by the power of Muy& 
because the bliss wbicb God and his beloved feel is greater than 
the bliss of impersonal undifferentiated divinity. It will be seen 
that Tulsi Das is thoroughly Hindu; neither his fundamental 
ideas nor his mythological embellishments owe anything to 
Islam or Christianity. He accepts unreservedly such principles 
as May4, transmigration. Karma and release. But his senti¬ 
ments, more than those of any other Indian writer, bear a 
striking resemblance to the New Testament, Though he holds 
that the whole world is of God+ he none the less bids men shun 
evil and choose the good, and the singular purity of his thoughts 
and style contrasts strongly with other Vishfinite works. He 
does not conceive of the love which may exist between the soul 
and God as a form of sexual passion. 

1 Grm, Le. tqL D. p. 20^ of, p. 204. M*yi who fl*ta ihc whole w&rltl clancing 
iwd wIiqm mr.tirvn n uq one can UfrHtrmtaiad 1* IwrtfH »t dancbfl with ill her trail pc, 
like jib mantas on Ifciir slapp, by Uie p Eay of the LqhT* rycbrtiW*, Cl. too, for the 
infinity of worlds, pp. 210 a Ell, 

* Gro™ aptly compote Si Paul* “I hftd oot kfl&wn eiil hul by the Catr." 

9 Ik toL II. p. 2E3. * voL If. p* IDti. 
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The beginning of the sixteenth century was a time of religious 
upheaval m India for it witnessed the careers not only of 
V&llabhAcArya and Caitanya, but also of Natiak, the founder of 
the Sikhs. In the west it was the epoch of Luther and as in 
Europe so in Lidia no great religious movement has taken place 
since that time. The sects then founded have swollen into 
extravagance and been reformed: other sects have arisen from 
a mixture of Hinduism with Modem and Christian elements* 
but no new and original current of thought or devotion has 
been started. 

Though lhe two great secte associated with the names of 
Caitanya and Vullabhacarya have different geographical spheres 
and also present some differences in doctrinal details p both are 
emotional and even erotic and both adore Krishna as a child or 
young man. Their almost simultaneous appearance in eastern 
and western India and their rapid growth show that they 
represent an unusually potent current of ideas and sentiments. 
But the worship of Krishna was, os we have seen, nothing new 
in northern India. Even that relatively late phase in which the 
sports of the divine herdsman are mode to typify the love of 
God for human soub is at least as early as the GitA-govinda 
written about 1170. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
the history of Krishna worship is not clear 1 * but it persisted 
and about 1400 found speech in Bengal and in R&jputAnn. 

According to VaUligava theologians the followers of Valla- 
bhficuiya* arc a section of the Rudra-samprad&ya founded in 
the early part of the fifteenth century by VishpusvAmi, an 
emigrant from southern India, w ho preached chiefly in Gujarat. 
The doctrines of the sect arc supposed to have been delivered 
by the Almighty to Siva from whom Vishpusvami was fifteenth 
in spirit ual descent, and are known by the name oi &uddhddvaita 

or pure non-duality. They teach that God has three attributes_ 

saccid-dnandit —existence, consciousness and bliss. In the human 


1 Mi* VMinulta iKvl Culled Nimavat u said to fan** beefs «terminated by Jaina 
iGftncm » wi v. lUnktl -nligt, r . 545). Thin mmy point to p™ecutiiiD 

during liiia period. 

* For V.lldWiiciry* ud Wj kcI. » etpecblJj Crews*, Mntiard, „ dutriet 
mrtntAr, 1874 i Hittary of (b xct of At J dahdtdjat in weitow India f an nn vtt,, m.I 
ISO. Al*. Dkun.larkar, VmAn „»A fiWWa* pp. 7^ ntf 
of Rtiif. Lit. of India, pp. 312-317. 1 1 ** 
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or animal soul bliss is suppressed and in matter consciousness is 
suppressed too. But when the soul attains release it recovers bliss 
and becomes identical in nature with God. For practical purposes 
the Yalbkbh&earis may be regarded as a sect founded by Vallabha, 
said to have been bom io 1470. Ho was the son of a TeHnga 
Brahman, who had migrated with VIshnuffY&mi to the north. 

Such was the pious precocity of Vallabha that at the age of 
twelve he had already discovered a new religion and started on 
a pilgrimage to preach it. He was well received at the Court of 
Vijayanagar* and was so successful in disputation that he was 
recognized as chief doctor of the Vaishpava school. He subse¬ 
quently spent nine years in travelling twice round India and 
at Brindiibun received a visit from Krishna in person* who hade 
him promulgate his worship in the form of the divine child 
known as Bala Gopak. Vallabha settled in Benares and is said 
to have composed a number of works which are still extant 3 . 
He gained further victories as a successful disputant and also 
married and became the father of two sons. At the age of fifty- 
two he took to the life of a Sannyasi, but died forty-two days 
afterwords. 

Though Vallabha died as an ascetic* his doctrines are 
currently known as the Pushti Marga, the road of well-being 
or comfort. His philosophy w&a more decidedly monistic than 
is usual among Vishrmites, and Indian monism has generally 
taught that, as the soul and God are one in essence, the soul 
should realize this identity and renounce the pleasures of the 
senses. But with Valluhhacarya it may be said that the vision 
which is generally directed god wards and forgets the flesh, 
turned earthwards and forgot God, fur his teaching h that since 
the individual and the deity are onc T the body should be 
reverenced and indulged. Pushti 3 or well-being is the special 
grace of God and the elect are called Fushtbjiva. They depend 
entirely cm Godk grace and are contrasted with MaryMi-jivos, 
or those who submit to moral discipline. The highest felicity is 

1 Tltfl principal of them an? the ^iddhbli-KiihiyTi and the TStiii^vatji-Tikir 
bwlhLni * com men Ejiry on the Bhri^rtv.itn Pur* i>it_ Thi» ja n phort poem of only 
«v^Eilwn linn prints] in Cwnae'fl Mr. itfmrd m p, UHL It jirtftfSMA to be * n vtlaliin 
from lht\ Ur-ity to the effect Itmt ftin can In? dune away with by unkm with Unili|ii& 

(-^Idbandha l)i Olh.iT a n ihulitmtLvr tdrka of the mi are tLt 

Suddiiadvaitfl mirtn^X Saialaci^-amat Oiid Pram c Yiica tli £rtj-a ya. all 

fdjlnl in thcChijwkhnmba Santltrii perifi*, 

1 Cf. the uk flf the woiil p&fthftCiim in the Bh&gavntJi Fttrlya, u_ * fc 
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not mukti or liberation but the eternal service of Krishna and 
eternal participation in his sports. 

These doctrines have led to deplorable results, but so strong 
is I he Indian instinct towards self -denial and asceticism that it 
is the priests rather than the worshippers who profit by this 
permission to indulge the body, and the chief feature of the sect 
is the extravagant respect paid to the descendants of Valla- 
bh&carya. They are known as Maharajas or Great Kings and 
their followers, especially women, dedicate to them tan , dhan f 
man : body p purse and spirit, for it is a condition of the road of 
well-being that before the devotee enjoys anything himself he 
must dedicate it to the deity and the Maharaj represents the 
deity. The daily prayer of the sect is 41 Om. Krishna is my refuge. 
I who suffer the infinite pain and torment of enduring for a 
thousand yearn separation from Krishna, consecrate to Krishna 
my body, senses, life, heart and faculties, my wife, house, 
family, property and my own self. lam thy slave, 0 Krishna 1 .'* 
This formula is recited to the Maharaj with peculiar solemnity 
by each male as he comes of ago and is admitted as a full 
member of the sect. The won Is in w hich iMs dedication of self 
and family is made arc not in themselves open to criticism and 
a parallel may he found in Christian hymns. But the literature 
of Lhe VuJlabhis unequivocally states that the Guru is the same 
as the deity 1 and there can be little doubt that even now the 
Maharajas are adored by their followers, especially by the 
women, as representatives of Krishna in his character of the 
lover of the Gopis and that the worship is often licentious 1 . 
Many Hindus denounce the sect and in 1862 one of the Maharajas 
brought an action for libel in the supreme court of Bombay on 

1 GfOWw, iMW. p. Jfl7 + ujb this formula is boawi on the Niinidnpao^ratra. 
It la called ftam&fpAfia, dodiCAlion, or Bralims i*ml^cih^ eoonectmB an* If wilh 
the Supreme Bcjnjj. 

1 For utilAaM “WhofTw bolds his Onro and Kmhc* to be dintinei and different 
Shall l* horn again u a bird." lUcutkjfAjj 32. Quoted Ln UiJitrry of tu Sat of tKi 
Makdrdja*. p. Bi 

1 In lb* ordinary ceremonial *h& Mu hum j itudi bmdc tiw itni^a of Kfiihn*. 
Ami acknowledge* tb,r worship offered, SotooEimea ho m vwang in A swing with or 
Witliout ihf iin( 4 je, Tho hymns sung on Uttw occuiona ire frequently imtaomL 
Ewn more heendoua are the tnrolinpa or cUnera known aa H« .SL-iudaJi ami Baa 
til*. A nnwJ of hoL food uuoned wit h aphrqdiabca ii al«i uid fa bo provided 
in the Lrmpli"* Til* nttt in which the -\Uharij A fin™ at I«t have bmTwasked 
is cH'EJ lor m high price and m-tuaUy drunk by devour, 
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account of the serious charges of immorality brought against 
him in the native press. The trial became a came c&ibre. Judg¬ 
ment was delivered against the Maharaj, the Judge declaring 
the charges to be fully substantiated. Yet in spite of these 
proceedings the sect still nourishes, apparently unchanged in 
doctrine and practice, and has a large following among the 
mercantile castes of western India, The JUdha-Vallabhis, an 
analogous sect founded by Harivaipsa in the sixteenth century, 
give the pre-eminence to Ridha, the wife of Krishna, and in 
their secret ceremonies are said to dress as women. The worship 
of Rad ha is a late phase of Vislinuism and is not known even 
to the Bhagavata Purupn 1 . 

Yallabhism owes much of its success to the family of the 
founder. They had evidently a strong dynastic sentiment as 
well os a love of missionary conquest—a power! ul coni bination. 
Ynikibhifarya left behind him eighty-four principal disciples 
whose lives are recorded in the work called the Stories of the 
Eighty-four Yaislmaim, and his authority descended to his son 
Vithttinafh. Like his father, Vithalnath was active as a prose¬ 
lytize r and pilgrim and propagated his doctrines extensively in 
many parts of western India such as Cutch, Malwa, and fiijapur. 
His converts came chiefly from the mercantile classes but also 
included some Brahmans and Mussulmans, He is said to have 
abolished caste distinctions but the sect has not preserved this 
feature. In his later years he resided at Muttra or the neigh¬ 
bouring town of C ok ul. whence he is known as GokuJ Gosainji, 
This title of Gosain, which is still borne by his male descendants, 
is derived from Krishna’s name Gosv&min, the lord of cattle*. 
He had seven sons, in each of whom Krishna is said to have 
been incarnate for five years. They exercised spiritual authority 
in separate districts—as we might say in different dioceses— 
but the fourth son, Gokulnathji and his descendants claimed 
and still claim a special pre-eminence, The family Is at present 
represented by about a hundred males who are accepted as 

1 SliicUy speaking tbs Rndhin V nJ ta bhii ire not ah oEtnhuat of WilibLa'i school, 
fotll of jbe Nunavut a or of the MitUtva-UEDpcid^L The theory underlying their 
pfttE tiortt net01 .a to be thll itfifhp in tbr unly fnok and that all mankind 
should cultivate ku Eimeutfl uf f uiamh • luvc for him, ^ Mamicol, India n Theism, 
p. 134. 

* But other expkruuiGUi current fluch &* Lord qf the k*qkj or Lord &I the 
Tttdoi 
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incarnations and receive the title ol Maharaja. About twenty 
reside at Gobul 1 or near Muttra: there are a few in Bombay 
and in all the great cities of western India, but the Mah&raj of 
Nath Dwam in Rajputana is esteemed the chief. This place is 
not an ancient seat- of Kpshpa worship* but during the persecu¬ 
tion of Aurungzob a peculiarly holy image was brought thither 
from Muttra and placed in the shrine where it still remains, 

A protest against the immorality of the Vallabhi sect 
made by Swaminarayana, a Brahman who was bom in the 
district of Lucknow about 1780 1 . He settled Ln Ahmedabad and 
gained so large a following that the authorities became alarmed 
and imprisoned him. But his popularity only increased: he 
became the centre of a great religious movement: hymns 
descriptive of his virtues and sufferings were sung by Ms foUowerg 
and when he was released he found himself at the head of a band 
wMcb was almost an army. He erected a temple in the village 
of Wartal in Baroda, which he made the centre of his sect, and 
recruited followers by means of periodical tours throughout 
Gujarat . His doctrines are embodied in an anthology called the 
Sikshapatri consisting of 212 precepts, some borrowed from 
accepted Hindu scriptures and some original and in a catechism 
called VacaMniritarn. His teaching was summed up in the 
phrase |F Devotion to Krishna with observance of duty and 
parity of life” and in practice took the form of a laudable 
polemic against the licentiousness of the Vallabhis. As in most 
of the purer sects of Vishnuism, Krishna is regarded merely as 
a name of the Supreme Deity, Thug the Sikshapatri says 
JC N&ri£yai r ia and Siva should be equally recognised aa parts of 
one and the same supreme spirit* since bot h have been declared 
in the Vedas to be forms of Brahma. On no account let it be 
thought that difference in form or name makes any difference 
in the identity of the deity/ 1 The followers of SwaminArayana 
still number about 300,000 in western India and arc divided 
into the laity and a bod)' of celibate clergy. I have visited their 
religious establishments in Ahmedabad. It consists of a temple 
with a large and well-kept monastery in which are housed about 
300 monks who wear costumes of reddish grey. Except in 
Assam I have not seen in India any parallel to this monastery 

1 $« Grow*, Mathurd, p. f52- I ana entirely confirm wtiaL he tftyi. l'hia mean, 
inartistic, dirty phrc certainly nggectl tnoml depravity, 

fe Uii nil MCD4 *4i Sa^jinmick 
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either in aim or discipline, It is provided with a library and 
hospital. In the temple are images of Nara and Narkyana 
(explained as Kpshpa and A^una), Krishna and R&dha, 
and Man u man 1 . 

3 

The sect founded by Caitanya is connected with eastern 
India as the Yallabhis are with the west. Bengal is perhaps the 
native land of the worship of Krishna as the god of love* It was 
there that Jayadeva flourished m the last days of the Sena 
dynasty and the lyrical poet Chemdidis at the end of the 
fourteenth century. About the same time the still greater poet 
Vidy&pati was singing m Durbhanga, For these writers, as for 
Caitanya, religion is the bond of love which unites the soul and 
God p as typified by the passion 1 that drew together Rad ha and 
Kfishna, The idea that God loves and seeks out. human souls is 
familiar to Christianity and receives very emotional expression 
in well-known hymns, but the bold humanity of these Indian 
lyrics seems to Europeans unsuitable, I will let a distinguished 
Indian apologize for it in his own words : 

“The paradox that ha$ to be understood is that Krishna 
means God. Yet he is represented as a youth* standing at a 
gate, trying to waylay the beloved maiden, attempting to entrap 
the soul, as it were r into a clandestine meeting. This, which is 
so inconceivable to a purely modem mind, presents no difficulty 
at all to the Vaishpava devotee. To him God is the lover himself: 
the sweet flowers, the fresh grass* the gay sound heard in the 
woods are direct messages and tokens of love to his soul* 
bringing to his mind at every instant that loving God whom be 
pictures as ever anxious to win the human heart 5 

Caitonya 4 was born at Nadia in 1485 and came under the 
influence of the Midhva sect. In youth he was a prodigy of 

1 Cinn Doji (]70&-n82) fouaiM ft ftomewtL&t aimtfir scot which prtfeased la 
fttodHIi iilohtry And bid grtnl tlttm an ethic* Sw Grieraaa'j articlo Cttmn Dm 
in E.R.E . 

x Bnt l r iahDiiite writers diitin^aiah Him desire ind prei iui Urn, JcmE aft ipvt 
and i^lru me flidtiriyiiislacd in Giwk, See Dincth Chandra Sen, ic p. 485, 

* Dittesb Ctuindfa Sen, Ifision/ of Brngcd* Language and Ltianaiurt* pp. l$4-5. 

* For CaiUnvii see Dineih Cbftfidfl Sen, af Bengali Langmg* and IdL 

Clift p. T. ftnd Jmlunftth SftrkftTp Ckaitanya'M Pdffrimag^ and tcazAing* from the 
Caitan^a^. m arit^iarita. of Krishna Dm (l590j founded on the earlier Cfti tftQjm-Ctritf* 
of Brmijivmj. Several gf Cftitftliyft*fl follower* irera also voluminCrtlA Writers 
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learning 1 * but at the age of about seventeen while on a pilgrimage 
to Gaya began to display that emotional and even hysterical 
religious feeling which marked all his teaching. He swooned al 
the mention of Krishna's name and passed his time in dancing 
and ringing hymns. At twenty-five he became a Sanny&si, and 
at the request of his mother, who did not wish him to wander 
too far, settled in Puri near the temple of Jagannath. Here he 
spent the rest of hbt life in preaching* worship and ecstetic 
meditation, but found time to make a tour in southern India 
and another to Brin datum and Benares. He appears to have 
left the management of hLs sect largely to hi* disciples, Advaita, 
Nity&nanda and Harid&s, and to have written nothing himself. 
But he evidently possessed a gift of religious magnetism and 
exercised an extraordinary influence on those who heard him 
preach or sing. He died, or disappeared before the age of fifty 
but apparently none of the stories about his end merit credence. 

Although the teaching of Caitanya is not so objectionable 
morally as the doctrines of the Valiabhis, it follows the same 
line of making religion easy and emotional and it is not difficult 
to understand how his preaching* set forth with the eloquence 
which he possessed, won converts from the lower classes by 
thousands. He laid no stress on asceticism, approved of marriage 
and rejected all difficult rites and ceremonies. The form of 
worship which he specially enjoined was the singing of Kir tans 
or hymns consisting chiefly in a repetition of the divine names 
accompanied by music and dancing. Swaying the body and 
repetition of the same formula or hymn are features of emotional 
religion found in the most diverse regions, for instance among 
the Rufats or Howling "Dervishes* at Wtdsh revival meetings and 
in negro churches in the Southern States. It is therefore un¬ 
necessary to seek any special explanation in India but perhaps 
there is some connection between the religious ecstasies of 
Vahdinavas and Dervishes;. Within Cnitanya's sect, caste woa 
not observed. He is said to have admitted many Muslims to 
membership and to have regarded all worshippers of Krishna 
os equal, Though caste has grown up again* yet the old regulation 
k still in force Inside the temple of Jugannath at Puri, Within 
the sacred enclosure all are treated as of one caste and cat the 

■ He mimed I he dmughfrT of & c^rtAiii VaUciE^in who Apparently wu ml Use 
founder &f ti» S«t a u ia ofteq stated. 
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same sacred food. In Caitanya's words "the mercy of God 
regards neither tribe nor family/' 

His theology 1 shows Little originality. The deity is called 
BhagavAn or more frequently Hari. His majesty and omni¬ 
potence are personified as Narayana, his beauty and ecstasy as 
Krishna, The material world is defined as bk&MhhedapraMia , 
a manifestation of the deity as separate and yet not separate 
from bim ? and the soul ia uibhinn&thia or a detached portion of 
him. Rome souk are in bondage to Fttakpti or Maya, others 
through faith and love attain deliverance. Reason is useless in 
religious matters, but rwei or spiritual feeling has a quick 
intuition of the divine. 

Salvation is obtained by Rhnkti, faith or devotion, which 
embraces and supersedes all other duties. This devotion means 
absolute self-surrender to the deity and love for him which asks 
for no return but is its own reward. ri Ho who expects remunera¬ 
tion for his Jove acts as a trader/' In this devotion there are 
five degrees: (a) s&nti, calm meditation, (6) d&sya T servitude, 
(r) aakhya, friendship, [d) v&tsalya* love Eke that of a child for 
its parent t (&) madhurya, love like that of a woman for a lover, 
AH these sentiments are found in God and this combined ecstasy 
is an eternal principle identified with Hari himself, just as in 
the language of the Gospels, God is love. Though Caitanya 
makes love the crown and culm-nation of religion, the worship 
of his followers is not licentious, and it is held that the right 
frame of mind Ls best attained by the recitation of Krishna's 
names especially Hari, 

The earlier centre of CuitamVa sect was hi* birthplace, 
Nadia, but both during his life and afterwards hk disciples 
frequented Brindaban and sought out the old sacred sites which 
were at that time neglected. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Lida Baba, a wealthy Bengali merchant, became a 
mendicant and visited Muttra. Though he hail renounced the 
world, he still retained his business instincts and bought up the 
villages which contained the most celebrated shrines and were 
most frequented by pilgrims. The result was a most profitable 

i The theology of thn aeCt may be studied in Bakulev*^ coininif□ Lary <m the 
Vedintn Eutra£ and bis Pramcy* fttUnnVtUi, both osmtaLnwi in vol V. di the Sue red 
iked* of r4e Hindu*, It Wcuifct appear that ll» fleet r^garda llfldi nn a contmumlioD 
o t ike Bnituna-flainpradAyrt but its UmU haf* mor* retemUui** to iho** of 
ViiLsbh-. 
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speculation and the establishment of Caitanya's Church in the 
district of Braj which thus became the holy land of both the 
great Krishnaite sects. The followers of Gait&uya at the present 
day am said to he divided into Gosams, or eccle&i&aties, who 
are the descendants of the founder's original disciples, the 
Vrikats or celibates* and the laity T Besides the celibates there 
are several semi-monastic orders who adopt the dress of monks 
but many. They have numerous maths at Nadia and elsewhere* 
Like the ValJabhis, this sect deifies its leaders, Qiitanya, 
Nityananda and Advaita are called the three masters (Prabhu) 
and believed to be a joint incarnation of Krishna, though 
according to some only the first two shared the divine essence ► 
Sis of Caitanya's disciples known as the six Gosams are also 
greatly venerated and even ordinary religious teachers still 
receive an almost idolatrous respect. 

Though Caitauya was not a writer himself be exercised a 
great influence on the literature of Bengal. In the opinion of 
so competent a judge as DIneah Chandra Sen, Bengali was 
raised to the status of a literary language by the Vishnuite 
hynm-writere just as Pali w^aa by the Buddhists. Such hymns 
were written before the time of Caitanya bat after him they 
became extremely numerous 1 and their tone and style are said 
to change. The ecstasies and visions of which they teE are those 
described in his biographies and this emotional poetry has pro¬ 
foundly influenced aU classes in Bengal. But there was and still 
is a considerable hostility between the Skktag and Vishnuites, 

4 

A form of Vishnuism, possessing a special local flavour, is 
connected with the Maratha country and with the names of 
Namdcv, Mlrtai 1 and Ramd&s, the spiritual preceptor of 
Siv&jL The centre of this worship is the town of Pandharpur 
and I have not found it described as a branch of any of the four 
Vishnuite Churches: but tbo facta that Namdcv wrote in Hindi 
as well as in Marathi, that many of bis hymns are included in 
the G ninth, and that his sentiments show affinities to the 

1 Xo test Ulan 180 JMtlnkirtii or nrligbuj po<sl« an enil tneratod ty Duirth 
Chandra Sfcn, &Tef*| cnltections ol these poeaia have been putUlhed of whish the 
principal in called Pujakitp4tAiiL ^ 

* fceBhmdMrkt’ir, VuiiA*. and£ai*b* I,pp. *7^90, mad Nieol, FmlmsofMaraiha 
Saint* which ft Mkliogrftfhy. ForHtcukrT tbo MmmM* Th< Sikh Religion, 
to], wt- pp. 17-70, For tUmdu *» RawliaieD, Sivaji the Ataraiha, pp. i16 flL 
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teaching of Nanak, suggest that he belonged to the school of 
RainriiiHiid. There is however a difficulty about hLa date. 
Native tradition gives 1270 as the year of his birth but the 
language of his poems both in Marathi and Hindi Is said to 
be too modem for this period and to indicate that he Jived 
about 14QG 1 , when be might easily have felt the influence of 
Ram4n&nd> for be travelled in the north. 

Moat of his poetry however has for its centre the temple of 
Fandharpur where was worshipped a deity called ViJthala H 
Vifctoba or Fdndurartg- It b said that the first two names are 
dialectic variations of Vishnu, hut that Fandurang is an epithet 
of Siva 1 . There Is no doubt that the deity of Fandharpur has 
for many centuries been identified with Krishna, who, as in 
Bengal, is god the lover of the soul* But the hymns of the 
Marat lias are less sensuous and Krishna is coupled not with his 
mistress Radha, but with bis wife Rukminl. In fact Itukmini 
pati or husband of Bufembjl is one of Ids commonest titles. 
Namdev's opinions varied at different times and perhaps in 
different moods: like most religious poets he cannot be judged 
by logic or theology. Sometimes be inveigh^ against idolatry— 
understood as an attempt to limit God to an image—but in 
other verses he sings the praises of Panduraug, the local deity, 
as the lord and creator of all. His great message is that God— 
by whatever name he is called—is everywhere and accessible 
to all, accessible without ceremonial or philosophy. M Yows f 
fasts and austerities are not needful, nor need you go on pilgrim¬ 
age. Be watchful in your heart and always sing the name of 
Hurt Yoga, sacrifices and renunciation are not needful. Love 
the feet of Hari. Neither need you contemplate the absolute. 
Hold fast to the love of Hari's name. Says Nama, be steadfast 
in singing the name and then Hari will appear to you*.*’ 

1 Ghandarksr, It. fw 92. An tulicr post of this country was JEanedvar* who 
wrote n parbphrKK of tho Bhagavadtfiti in 1200. Hit writing a aro laid to be tbfi 
first |mI Lan dinark in Marathi literature 

1 There ia no nfcCteiUUfy hostility between the worship of Siva and of Vlihrm, 
At Fandharpur pilgrim* visit Irn a Lemplo of Siva and than the- principal shrine. 
Thb Iftltcr, like iho tempi* ot Japanliath at, Fnri; if suapeoted of having been a 
Boddhlat shrine. It m called Vihara, the principal featiTal is in the Buddhist Lent 
and caste is not observed within It* precincts. 

* Quoted by Bhandaritar, p, 00. The iubehinent quotations are from the same 
source hub [ have sometimes slightly modified them and compared them with thn 
Original, though I have no pfttcnilon 10 he a Marathi scholar 
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Tukaram is better known than Namdev and his poetry 
which wan part of the intellectual awakening that accompanied 
the rise of the Maratha power is still a living force wherever 
Marathi is spoken. He lived from 1007 to 104D and was bom 
in it family of merchants near Poona. But he was too generous 
to succeed in trade and a famine, in which one of his two wives 
died, brought him to poverty, Thenceforth he devoted himself 
to praying and preaching. He developed a great aptitude for 
composing rhyming songs in irregular metre 1 , and like Caitanya 
ho held services consisting of discourses interspersed with such 
songs, prepared or extempore, In spite of persecution by the 
Brahmans, these meetings became very popular and were even 
attended by the great JSivaji, 

His creed is the same as that of Nanidev and finds expression 
in verses such as these. “This thy nature is beyond the grasp 
of mind or words, and therefore I have made love a measure. 
1 measure the Endless by the measure of love; he is not to be 
truly measured otherwise. Thou art not to he found by Yoga, 
sacrifice, fasting, bodily exertions or knowledge. 0 Kesava, 
accept the service which we render.” 

But if he had no us© for asceticism he also feared the passions. 
“The Endless is beyond; between him and me are the lofty 
mountains of desire and anger. I cannot ascend them and find 
no pass." In poems which are apparently later, hia tone is more 
peaceful, He speaks much of the death of self, of purity of 
heart, and of self-dedication to God- “Dedicate all you do to 
God and have done with it: Tukft says, do not ask me again 
and again: nothing else is to be taught but this.” 

Maratha critics have discussed whether TubarAm followed 
the monistic philosophy of Sankara or not and it must be con* 
fesaed that his utterances arc contradictory. But the gist of 
the matter is that tie disliked not so much monism as philosophy 
Hence he soys “For me there is no use in the Advaita Sweet 
to me is the service of thy feet. The relation between God and 
hvs <ievoteo iS a MW of high joy. Make mo feel this, keeping 
uie distinct from thee.” But he can also say almost in the 
language of the Upanishads. “When salt is dissolved in water 
wlmt remains distinct? I have thus become one in joy with 
thee and have lost myself in thee. When fire fln d camphor are 

1 Culled At>hnn^_ 
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brought together* Is there any black remnant? Tukl says, thou 
and I were one light ,** 

5 

There are interesting Vishnu it* sects in Assam 1 . Until the 
sixteenth century Hinduism was represented to those regions 
by S&ktism* which was strong among the upper classes, though 
the mass of the people still adhered to their old tribal worships. 
The first apostle of Vishnuism was ^arikar Beb in the s ixteent h 
century. He preached first in the Atom kingdom but was driven 
out by the opposition of Suktist Brahmans, and found a refuge 
at Barista, Ho appears to have inculcated the worship of 
Krishna as the sole divine being and to have denounced idolatry p 
sacrifices and caste. These views were held even more strictly 
by his successor, Mail hub Deb, a writer of repute whose works, 
such as the Namghosha and Rutiiavdl, are regarded as scripture 
by his followers. Though the Brahmans of Assam were opposed 
to the introduction of Vishnuism and a section of them con¬ 
tinued to instigate persecutions for two centuries or more, yet 
when jt became clear that the new teaching hud a great popular 
following another section were anxious that it should not poss 
out of sacerdotal control and organised it as a legitimate branch 
of Hinduism. While fully recognizing the doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion by faith, they also made provision for due respect to caste 
and Bra]imanic authority. 

According to the last census of India 2 the common view* that 
SuHkar Deb drew his inspiration from Caitanya meets with 
criticism in Assam, His biographies say that lie lived 120 years 
and died in I569 r It has been generally assumed that his age 
has been exnggeratcd but that the date of his death is correct. 
If it can be proved* as contended, that he was preaching in 
H505, there would be no difficulty in admitting that he was 
independent of Caitanya and belonged to an earlier phase of 
the Vishmiite movement which produced the activity of 
Vatlabhu and the poetry of Vidy&pati. It Is a further argument 
for this independence that he taught the worship of Vishnu only 
and not of RAdha and discountenanced the use of images. On 
the other hand it is stated that he sojourned in Bengal and it 

i Eliol. Hmiitiiam in Aimm r J r B,A r S r 1916. pp, 1168-1184. 

* Omni* ttf JWiVi, |0U F A*am ! ft 41. 
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appears that soon alter his death his connection with the teaching 
of Gaitanya was recognised in Assam, 

At present there are three sects in Assam. Firstly, the 
Mah&pumshiaSr who follow more or less faithfully the doctrines 
of Ranker and Madhab. They admit Sudr&s as religious teachers 
and abbots, and lay little stress on caste while not entirely 
rejecting it. They abstain almost entirely from the use of images 
in worship s the only exception being that a small figure of 
Krishna in the form of Vaikuntba Natha is found in their 
temples. It is not the principal object of veneration but, stands 
to the left of a throne on which lies a copy of the Nfimghosha 1 . 
This, together with the foot-prints of £ankar and Madhab, 
receives the homage, of the faithful. The chief centre of the 
MahfLpurushias is Barpeta, but they have also monasteries on 
the Majuli Island and elsewhere, Secondly, the Eamunla 
monasteries, with a large lay following, represent a brahman szed 
form of the Mahapurnshia faith. This movement began in the 
life-time of Madhab. Many of his Brahman disciples seceded 
from him and founded separate communities which insisted on 
the observance of caste (especially on the necessity of religious 
teachers being Brahmans) but tolerated image-worship and the 
use of some kinds of flesh as food. Though this sect was perse¬ 
cuted by the Ahom kings 3 , they were strong enough to maintain 
themselves. A compromise was effected in the reign of Rudra 
Singh (16^6—1714), by which their abbots were shown all 
honour but were assigned the Majuli Island in the upper 
Brahmaputra as their chief; if not only, residence. This island 
is still studded with numerous Sattras or monasteries, the lowest 
of which contain three or four hundred monks, known as 
Ehakats (Bhaktaa). They take no vows and wear no special 
costume but are obliged to be celibate while they remain in the 
sat-trn. The Mah&pumshiu and Bamnnia monasteries are of 
similar appearance, and in externals (though not in doctrine} 
seem to have been influenced by the Lamaism of the neighbouring 
region? of Kikhim and Tibet. The temples are long, low, wooden 
buildings, covered by roufs of corrugated iron or thatched, and 

* S* raft *iHhorittwj tfatotbut ill* s* it red book ihuj vtraented j fl liso Bha^avad- 
gHA, but at Kinmlabari I tnado careful enquiries iqd Vru Mured it tbfl 

MmgboatiL 

■* KiptHTiiLEy Gadadhar Stngb, 
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containing inside a nave with two rows of wooden pillars which 
leads to a sanctuary divided from it by a screen. The third sect 
are the Moamarias p of political rather than religious importance. 
They represent a democratic element, recruited from non-Hindu 
tribes, which seceded even in the life dime of Sankar Deb. They 
appear to reject nearly all Hindu observances and to worship 
aboriginal deities as well as Krishna. Little is known of their 
religious teaching* if indeed they have anything worthy of the 
name, but in the latter half of the eighteenth century they 
distracted the kingdom of Assam with a series of rebellions which 
were suppressed with atrocious cruelty, 

Caitanya b said to have admitted some Mohammedans as 
members of his sect. The precedent has not been followed among 
most branches of his later adherents but a curious half-secret 
sect, found throughout Bengal in considerable numbers and 
coiled Kartabhajas 1 , appears to represent an eccentric develop¬ 
ment of his teaching in combination with Mohammedan ele¬ 
ments. Both Moslims and Hindus belong to this sect. They 
observe the ordinary social customs of the class to which they 
belong* but it is said that those who are nominal Muslims neither 
circumetee themselves nor frequent mosques. The founder, called 
Ram Smaran Pal, was bom in the Nadia district about 1700, 
and his chief doctrine is said to have been that there is only 
one God who Is incarnate lu the Head of the sect or Karta a . 
For the first few generations the headship was invested in the 
founder and his descendants but dissensions occurred and there 
is now no one head: the faithful can select any male member 
of the founders family as the object of their devotion. The 
Karla claims to be the owner of every human body and is said 
to exact rent for the souPs tenancy thereof. No distinction of 
caste or creed la recognised and hardly any ceremonies are pre¬ 
scribed but meat and wine are forbidden, the mantra of the 
sect is to be repeated five times a day and Friday is held sacred. 
These observances seem an imitation of Mohammedanism 3 * 

1 S« Ceiwtu of Mitt, leoi, Bengal, pp, 183r-i *nd Blltttacharja, //i*4u Cade* 

and Sector pp, 4&5-4SS- 

1 K&rti. literally doer, id the muse giroo to the executive hi?id of i joint family 
in Bengal The sect prefer tti dill tkolHlfn E h il huj anm or 

■ Another mixed seel id tbit til Urn Dbamu In the Panne uf BimdeUcbind, 
ffluaded by one Pnmuhth in the reign of Aumngt«b. Their dextrine it i combmation 
of Hinduism end lalain, Uiwuxb Krishnaism. Set Raaatll, Tribe* and 

Casa* of Central Province** p, 217- 


CHAPTER XXXI 


AMALGAMATION OF HINDUISM AND ISLAM, 
KABIK AXD THE SIKHS 

I 

The KartiLbhajas mentioned at the end of the Last chapter show 
a mixture of Hinduism and Mohammedanism, and the mixture 1 
Is found in other sects some of which axe of considerable im¬ 
portance, A group of these sects, including the Sikhs and 
followers of Kabir, arose in the fifteenth and sixteenth centimes. 
Their origin can be traced to Kaminond but they cannot bo 
called Vaishiriavas and they are clearly distinguished from all 
the religious bodies that we have hitherto passed in review. 
The tone of their writings is more restrained and severe: the 
worshipper approaches the deity as a servant rather than a 
lover: caste is rejected as useless: Hindu mythology is eschewed 
or used sparingly. Yet in spite o! these differences the essential 
doctrines of Tuisi Dos* Kubir and Kansk show a great resem¬ 
blance. They all believe in one deity whom they call by various 
names, but this deity, though personal, remains of the Indian 
not of the Semitic type. He somehow brings the world of 
transmigration into being by his power of illusion, and the 
business of the soul is Lu free itself from the illusion and return 
to him. Almost all these teachers, whether orthodox or hetero¬ 
dox, had a singular facility for composing hymns, often of high 
literary merit, and It is in these emotional utterances, rather 
than in dogmatic treatises, that they addressed themselves to 
the peoples of northern India. 

The earliest of these mixed sects is that founded by Kabir*. 
He appears to have been a Mohammedan weaver by birth T 

1 Ilk rarmpMfUst by the L-uriuuH w&rd nii-had If in itfut, bdttR the Indian najp tire 
PhjELl added to tbv arable word Aad tub) m the Sikh Granth and by Caron Dos ai 
a noun? erf Ofl4 

* Seo npKiiiily G. H. Wertwtt, Kubir and the Kabir Fanth, anil Mimulifle, 
Sikh JfeBfpO*, vet VI, pp- 12S-41& A\*a WU»% oh th? rMjiati of the Hindu** 

foL l. pp- fitt-BS. G*t*m de Tnany, B**£e *« dr I n LiUimiun Himbmt, u. pp. L20-131, 
BhaiLilarkar, FoMtt. and Aa'wM, pp. U7-T3. 
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though tradition is Dot unanimous on this point 1 . It is admitted, 
however* that he was brought up among Muslims at Ben ares 
but became a disciple of EamAnand, This suggests that he 
lived early in the fifteenth century*. Another tradition says that 
he was summoned before Sikander Lodi (1409-1517), but the 
details of his life are evidently legendary. We only know that 
he was married and had a son* that he taught in northern and 
perhaps* central India and died at Maghar in the district of 
Gorakhpur, There is significance, however, in the legend which 
relates that after his decease Hindus and Mohammedans dis¬ 
puted as to whether his body should be burned or buried. But 
when they raised the cloth which covered the corpse, they found 
underneath it only a heap of flowers. So the Hindus took part 
and burnt them at Benares and the Moslims buried the rest at 
Maghar, His grave there is still in Moslim keeping. 

In teaching Kabir stands midway between the two religions, 
hut leaning to the side of Hinduism. It is clear that this Hindu 
bias became stronger in his followers, but it is not easy to separate 
his own teaching from subsequent embellishments, for the 
numerous hymns and sayings attributed to him are collected 
in compilations made after his death* such as the Bijak and 
the Adigranth of the Sikhs. In hymns which sound authentic 
lie puts Hindus and Moslims on the same footing. 

^Kabir is a child of Ram and Allah/' he says, '"and 
accepteth all Gurus and Pirn/ 1 " O God* whether Allah or Ram, 
I live by thy name/" 

11 Make thy mind thy Kasha, thy body its enclosing temple, 
Conscience its prime teacher. 

Then, O priest, call men to pray to that mosque 
Which hath five gatea. 

The Hindus and Mu^-aimojis have the gumu Lord. 1 ’ 

But the formalities of both creeds are impartially condemned. 
■'They are good riders who keep aloof from the Veda and 
Koran 3 .” Caste, circumcision and idolatry are reprobated. The 
Hindu deities and their incarnations arc all dead: God was not 

1 Tha name Kabfr scetna Ui Jiae d«iiaivih 

i Dadil who died about 1603 U «ud to ha™ bwn fifth in spiritual dHCfht from 

Kabir 

1 Tmm a hymn in which the spiritual liio b irprented oa a iado. Macanliffe, 

fl, p, I&ft. 
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iw any of them 1 * Rant, it would seem, should be understood 
not as Ramacandra but as a name of God. 

Yet the general outlook Is Hindu rather than Mohammedan. 
God is the magician, who brings about thb illusory world in 
which the soul wanders*, “I was in immobile and mobile 
creatures, in worme and in moths; 1 passed through many 
various births. But when 1 assumed a human body, I was a 
Yogi, a Yatii a penitent* a Brahmaekri: sometimes an Emperor 
and sometimes a beggar.” Unlike the Sikhs, Kabir teaches the 
sanctity of life* even of plants. iH Thou cut test leaves, O flower 
girl: in every leaf there is life/' Release* as for all Hindus, 
consists in escaping from the round of births and deaths. Of 
this* he speaks almost in the language of the Buddha 3 . 

“TbGugh I have assumed many jahapos* this is my Jftfit. 

The strings and wires of the musical instrument ftro all worn out; 

I am now in the power of God's name. 

I shall not again have to dimce to the tune of birth and death. 
Nor shall my heart accompany on the drum." 

This deliverance is accomplished by the union or identifica¬ 
tion of the aoul with God. 

“Remove the difference between thywlf and God and thou *halt he 
united with hun,H + +.* 

Him whom I nought without me, now I find within me., + ..„ 

Know God: by knowing him thou nhnlt bocome os he. 

Whnn tho sotd and God are blended no one can distinguish them*. 11 

But if he sometimes writes like Sankara, he also has the 
note of the Psalms and Gospels. He has the sense of rin: he 
thinks of God in vivid pergonal metaphors, as a lord, a bride¬ 
groom* a parent, both father and mother. 

"Save me, O God* though I have offended thee. 

1 forgot him who made me end did ck&vt* unto strangers/* 

J But H-ari u sotceliffiM used by Kabir, especially ia the hymns in rnrpe rated 
in Hi* G ranth* M a name of God. 

4 Though Kabir writes aft a poet rather than u & phftaHffcr he evidently 
leaned to the doctrine cf illusion (nawiiirMftl rather than to the doctrine ef m*ni- 
featitioo or development He RgUtli Hiyi ia Something evil, 

a trick, * thief, a force which lead* tnen captive, but which disappear with the 
knowledge of God "The illusion vjuuihed when I recognised him 11 (mix,), 

1 He even u-iea the word nirvana- 

4 From KiW> nematic. Macaoliffe + vu pp, and lis. It ia passible that 
this ia a later compniLifflk 
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“Sing, sing, the nmtriigo song. 

Tbs sovereign. God bath come to my house as my husband.... 

T obtained God as my bridegroom; so great haa been my good 
fortune.™ 

mother beareth not in mind 

All thn fault* her son eo mini t tot h. 

Os Ood F I hoi thy child: 

Why blotter thou not out my ftiusf 

+i My Father is the great Lord of the Earth ; 

To that Father how shah I go 1 

The writings ol Kabir's disciples such as the Sukh Nidhan 
attributed to Srut Gopnl (and written according to Wcstcott 
about 1729) and the still later Amar Hul, which is said to be 
representative of the modem Kabirpanth, show a greater in¬ 
clination to Pantheism, though caste and idolatry are still 
condemned. In these works, which relate the eon version of 
Dharm Das afterw ards one of Kabir's principal followers, Kabir 
is identified with the Creator and then made a pantheistic deity 
much as Krishna in the Bhagavad-gita 1 . He is also the true 
Guru whose help is necessary for salvation. Stress is further 
laid on the doctrine of $abda, or the divine word. Hindu 
theology was familiar with this expression as signifying the 
eternal sc If-existent revelation contained in the Vedas. Kabir 
appears to have held that articulate sound is an expression of 
the Deity and that every letter, a$ a constituent of such sound, 
haa a meaning. But these letters are due to Maya: in reality 
there is no plurality of sound. Ram seems to have been selected 
as the divine name, because its brevity is an approach to this 
unity, hut true knowledge is to understand the Letterless One, 
that is the real name or essence of God from which all differen¬ 
tiation of letters has vanished. Apart from some special 
metaphors the whole doctrine set forth in the Sukh Nidhan 

1 MtttuLiffe, tl pp, 230, 209, 202, 107. 

* Weibeofl. La p. 144. " 1 am th* creator a! l hi* WCfld.lam the reed and the 

a nr contained in dm—I live within Mt And Ml lire within me*' And much 
to the name efleot. Erelt in the hytuDi of the Adi Gftvnth we find such phrasre an 
“Now thou and I have become one- 1 * (Maeauiiffe, vn p. IS0 r ; 

This identification ei KAbir with the doily is interesting bj being a modem 
example of whftt probably happened in the caee of Krishna. SirndaHy those who 
collected tha hymn* which form tho sacred books a! the Sikhs And Kahirpacthii 
repfftted the process which in ujIhf ages produced the Rig Veda, 
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ancl Aniar Mul is little more than a loose Vedantism, somewhat 
reminiscent of SufUsra 1 , 

The teaching of Kabir is known as the Kabirpantli. At 
present there are both Hindus and Mohammedans among liis 
followers and both have monasteries at Maghar where he is 
buried. The sect numbers in all about a million 1 . It is said that 
the two divisions hove little in common except veneration of 
Kabir and do not intermix, but they both observe the practice 
of partaking of sacred meals, holy water 1 , and consecrated betel 
nut. The Hindu section is again divided into two branches 
known as Father {Bap} and Mother {Mai). 

Though there is not much that is original In the doctrines 
of Kabir, he is a considerable figure in Hindi literature and uinj 
justly be called epoch-making as marking the first fusion of 
Hinduism and Islam which culminates and attains political 
importance in the Sikhs. Other offshoots of his teaching are 
the Satnumis, Radha-swuims and D&dupanthLB, The first were 
founded or reorganised in 1750 by a certain Jag-jivan-das, 
They do not observe caste and in theory adore only the True 
Name of Gud but in practice admit ordinary Hindu worship. 
The Riidha-swiimis, founded in 1861, profess a combination of 
the Knbirpanth with Christian ideas. The DMupanthis show the 
influence of the military spirit of Islam. They were founded by 
Dadu, a cotton weaver of Ahmcdnbad who flourished in Akbar a 
reign mid died about 1603. He insisted on the equality of man¬ 
kind, vegetarianism, abstinence from alcohol and strict celibacy. 
Hence the sect is recruited by adopting boys, most of whom 
are trained as soldiers. In such conditions the Dadupanthis 
earn lot increase greatly but they number about nine thousand 
and are found chiefly in the state of Jaipur, especially in the 
town of Naraina*. 

i ^The Atmi mingles with (he rfra* flow into the octm Gdly in 

tliia way tin I p arafnltmi be found The A Cut* without Sabda L* blind and cannot flnd 
the path. H® who sees Atma-Rsm in pr**ent everywhere. ALL he see* ia Like himself. 
There u nought rawpt Brabmi- l am he* ] &m the Ini® K*btr. M Wcateoit* p- Ittfl. 

i The Ofiauj of 1901 K4X1T1 hut there ii reason. to think th® real BMfflbirt 
m luRcr. 

a Coiuccrmtod by wttdhing La it wooden wadsTi mppoiftd to npreeect th® tc®l 
of Kabir. Lt u e tiled that they believe ihty ®st the body of Kabir at their sacred 
meal which perhaps paint* to Chriitian iikducnw. Sf* kuasdl, Lt pp. £30-340. 

* St* RuweU, Trihtr and Ca*t£* of Central Ptmnce*, p. 217 B where it 4 said 
ihst lorn® of them sre householdcim. 
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The Sikh religion 1 is of special interest since it has created 
not only a political society but also customs so distinctive that 
those who profess it rank in common esteem as a separate race. 
The founder NAnak lived from 14(HI to 1538 and was bom near 
Lahore, He was a Hindu by birth but came under Mohammedan 
influence and conceived the idea of reconciling the two faiths. 
He was attracted by the doctrines of Kabir and did not at first 
claim to teach a new religion. He wished to unite Hindus and 
Muslims and described himself simply as Guru or teacher and 
his adherents as 8ikhs or disciples. 

He spent the greater part of hb life wandering about India 
and is said to have reached Mecca. A beautiful story relates 
that he fell asleep with Lis feet turned towards the Knaba* 
A mollah kicked him and asked how he dared to turn Ms feet, 
and not his head towards God. But he answered, + *Tum my 
feet in a direction where God is not/ 5 He was attended on his 
wanderings by Mariana, a lute-player, who accompanied the 
hymns which he never failed to compose when a thought or 
adventure occurred to him. These compositions are similar 
to those of Kabir, but seem to me of inferior merit. They are 
diffuse and inordinately long; the Japji for instance, which 
every Sikh ought to recite as his daily prayer, fills not less than 
twenty octavo pages* Yet beautiful and incisive passages arc 
not. wanting. When at the temple of Jagammth, he was asked 
to take part in the evening worship at which lights were waved 
before the god while flowers and incense were presented on 
golden salvers studded with pearls. But he burst out into 
song 1 , 

“The sun and moon, O Lord, are thy lamps, the firmament 
thy salver and the orbs of the stars the pearls set therein, 

M The perfume of the sandal tree is thy incense; the wind is 
thy fan; all the forests are thy flowers, 0 Lord of light/ 1 

Though NAnak is full of Hindu allusions he is more Moham¬ 
medan in tone than Kabir* and the ritual of Sikh temples ia 

3 See o*pccijil[y MiciiiliJTp, Tht Sikh Religion, mx n>ttkme*. 

1 Macs llIKIcv z. p. 8:2. 
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modelled on the Mohammedan rather than on the Hindu 
pattern. The opening words of the Japji are: "'There is but one 
God, whose name is true, the Creator 1 ” and he is regarded 
rather as the ruler of the world than as a spirit finding expression 
in it. “By his order" all things happen. “By obeying him " 
man obtains happiness and salvation. “There is no limit to 
his mercy and his praises,” In the presence of God “man has 
no power and no strength.” Such sentiments have a smack of 
Mohammed and Nanak sometimes uses the very words of the 
Koran as when he says that God has no companion. And 
though the penetrating spirit of the Vedanta infects this regal 
monotheism, yet the doctrine of Hay a is set forth in unusual 
phraseology: “God himself created the world and himself gave 
names to things. He made May4 by his power: seated, be beheld 
his work with delight .” 

In other compositions attributed to Nanak greater promin¬ 
ence is given to Maya and to the common Hindu idea that 
creation is a Belf-expansion of the deity. Metempsychosis is 
taught And the divine name is Hari, This is characteristic of the 
age, for Nfcnak was nearly a contemporary of Caitanya and 
VallflbhAc&rya. For Kabir, the disciple of Raman anda, the 
name was Ram. 

Nanak was sufficiently conscious of his position as head of 
a sect to leave a successor as Guru®, but there is no indication 
that at this time the Sikhs differed materially from many other 
religious bodies who reprobated caste and idolatry. Under the 
fourth Guru, Ram Das, the beginnings of a change appear, 
His strong personality collected many wealthy adherents and 
with their offerings he purchased the tank of Amritsar* and 
built in its midst the celebrated Golden Temple. He appointed 
his son Argun as Guru in 1531, just before his death: the 
succession was made hereditary and henceforth the Gurus 
became chiefs rather than spiritual teachers. Arjun assumed 
some of the insignia of royalty: a tow n grew up round the sacred 


1 The frrigLUJil iff X*rti parukh ( - punuhi}, the creative mule. Thin phrUG 
ihew* how Hindu hihita of thought dung to Nen&L 

1 The Guru ot ike Sildu we: (a) Ninnk, (*) Angadn, 1*538-155^ 

AttunJu, 1652-1573. (d) Rundu, 1675-15SI, (a) Arjun, 1581-1000. </) Hit 
G ovsnd. 1600-1 [p) H*r-R*L 163fM6fti h [hi Bkr-Kuuji* 1063-100$, {*) T*g- 

JUh&dnr. 1066-1 $75, (/) GovSnJ -Singh. 1075-1708. 

* AainiA»ni the lilu ol uactAT* 
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tank and became the centre of a community; a tax was collected 
from all Sikhs and they were subjected to special and often 
salutary legislation. Infanticide, for instance, was strictly for¬ 
bidden. With a view of providing a code and standard Arjun 
compiled the Grunth or Sikh scriptures, for though hymns and 
prayers composed by Nanak and others were in use there was 
as yet no authorized collection of them. The example of Moham¬ 
medanism no doubt- stimulated the desire to possess a sacred 
book and the veneration of the scriptures increased with time. 
The Grantk now receives the same kind of respect, as the Koran 
and the first sight of a Sikh temple with a large open volume 
on a reading-desk cannot fail to recall a masque. 

Arj tin’s compilation is called the Adi-granth r or original 
book, to distinguish it from the later additions made by Guru 
Govind, It comprises hymns and prayers by Nauak and the 
four Gurus who followed him (including Arjun himself), 
Raman and, Kabir and others, amounting to thirty-five writers 
in alL The list is interesting as testifying to the existence of a 
great body of oral poetry by various authors ranging from 
Raman and, who had not separated himself from orthodox 
Vishnuism, to Arjun, the chief of the Sikh national community. 
It was evidently felt that all these men had one inspiration 
coming from one truth and even now unwritten poems of 
NAnak are current in Bihar. The Granth is written in a special 
alphabet known m Gurmukhi 1 and contains both prose and 
poetical pieces in several languages: most are in old western 
Hindi 3 but- some are in Panjabi and Marathi. 

But though in compiling a sacred book and in uniting the 
temporal and spiritual power Arjun wus influenced by the spirit 
of Mohammedanism, this is not the sort of imitation which 
makes for peace. The combination of Hinduism and Islam 
resulted in the production of a special type of Hindu peculiarly 
distasteful to Modi ms and not much loved by other Hindus, 
Much of Arjun’a activity took place in the later years of the 
Emperor Akban This most philosophic and tolerant of princes 
abandoned Mohammedanism alter 1579, remitted the special 

1 It appc&ja to be an arbitrary Adaptation of the De^a-nAgui cfcaracl^m. TLo 
ihape ut tbo ktU-r* ii mostly th* tain* bat tzJuh *re unused to them, 

* Thus i# iho description of the di&focfc given hy Gjmimr, the higbnt authority 
in raeh matters. 
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taxes payable by non-Moslims and adopted many Hindu obser^ 
vanccs. Towards the end of his life he promulgated a new creed 
known as the Dm-i-ilahi or divine faith. This eclectic and 
composite religion bears testimony to his vanity as well m to 
his large sympathies, lor it recognized him as the viceregent or 
even an incarnation of God. It would appear that, the singular 
little work called the AUopanLshad or Allah Upanlsfaad 1 * was 
written in connection with this movement. It purports to be 
an Upanishad of the Atharva Veda and can hardly be described 
as other than a forgery. It declares that "the Allah of the 
prophet Muhammad Akbar* is the God of Gods " and identifies 
him with Mitra, Vanina* the sun, moon, water, Indra, etc, 
Akbar s religion did not long survive his death and never 
flourished far from the imperial court, but somewhat later {1B56) 
Muhammad Data Shukoh 3 the son of Shah Jeh&n* caused a 
Persian translation of about fifty Upanishads, known as the 
Oiipnekhat 3 4 , to bo prepared. The general temper of the period 
was propitious to the growth and immunity of mixed forms of 
belief, but the warlike and semi-political character of the Sikh 
community brought trouble on it. 

Arjun attracted the unfavourable attention of Ak bar's 
successor, Jehangir*, and wa 3 east into prison where he died* 
The Sikhs took up arms and henceforth regarded themselves 
as the enemies of the government, but their strength was wasted 
by internal dissension^ The ninth Guru, Teg-Bahadur, was 
executed by Atmingzeb. Desire to avenge this martyrdom and 
tbe strenuous character of the tenth Guru, Govind Singh (1075- 
170&), completed the transformation of the Sikhs into a church 
militant, devoted to a holy war. 

Though the most aggressive and uncompromising features 
of Sikhism are due to the innovations of Govind, he was so far 
from being a theological bigot that he worshipped Burga and 

1 £w R*Mitm'i artleb in J.AB. ax. 1 £71. p|t L70■ 1 "G, wSic:h rivc* 
the gauklH tb%\ *'t the Upunuhitdr Abe Schniitr, CtHalutjiit of A rfynr Library, 
leofi. pp- 13S-7. Schrader H-taWs Lhml m the north ol India the Ailnpaniahnd ifl 
recited by Brahtfuini at tha VMUitoUan and on oilier oocojuhiu: ilad that in 
ponthtm India it u gene rally believed that Moelimi a» «kiilf4 in the At burr a Veda. 

1 /.tj not the Allah o£ Iho Koran. 

* This Fenfiiili «&• randtffrd word for word into very atnuigo Latin 

bjf Anqu^il Dapemn {IflOl-S) and thin Utin Tciijofl wbi used by Schopenhauer. 

4 Uo ii said to have prayvd For thn auecas* of tbu Emperor'i rcbdlimui gnn. 
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was even said to have offered human sacrifices. But the aim of 
ai! his ordinances was to make hb followers an independent 
body of fighting men. They were to return the salutation of no 
Hindu and to put to death every Mohammedan. The community 
was called Khalaa 1 : within it there was perfect equality: every 
man was to carry a sword and wear long hair but short trousers. 
Converts, or recruits, came chiefly from the fighting tribes of 
the J&ts, but in theory admission was free. The initiatory 
ceremony, which resembled baptism p was performed with sugar 
and w ater stirred with a sword* and the neophyte vowed not to 
worship idols, to bow r to none except a Sikh Guru, and never to 
turn his back on the enemy. To give these institutions batter 
religious sanction, Govind composed a supplement to the Gr&nth, 
called Dasama P&dshah ka Granth or book of the tenth prince* 
It consists of four parts, all in verse, and is said to inculcate 
war as persistently as Nanak had inculcated meekness and 
peace. To give his institutions greater permanence and prevent 
future alterations Govind refused to appoint any human 
successor and bade the Sikhs consider the Granth m their 
Gum. ** Whatsoever ye shall ask of it, it will show you" he 
said, and in obedience to his command the book is still invested 
with a kind of personality and known as Granth Sahib r 

Govind spent most of his time in wars with Aurungzeb 
marked by indomitable perseverance rather than success. 
Towards the end of his life he retired into Malwa and resided 
at a place called Damdama. The accounts of his latter days 
are somewhat divergent. According to one story he mode Ids 
peace with the Mughab and accepted a military command under 
the successor of Aunmgzcb blit it is more commonly asserted 
that he was assassinated by a private enemy. Even more 
troublous were the days of his successor Banda f 8ince Govind 
had abolished the Gurus hip, he could not claim to be more than 
a temporal chief, but what be lacked in spiritual authority he 
made amends for in fanaticism. The eight years of his leadership 
were spent in a war of mutual extermination waged with the 
Muslims of the Pan jab and diversified only by internal dissen¬ 
sions. At last be was captured and the sect was nearly 
annihilated by the Emperor Farukhsiyar. According to the 

1 TOU Arabic word iff interpreted in ihh context eu meaning Use vpccU] portion 
(Pi God). 
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ordinary account this victory was followed by an orgy of 
torture and Banda was barbarously executed after witnessing 
during seven days the torments of bis followers and kinsmen. 
Wo read with pleasure but incredulity that one division of the 
Sikhs believe that he escaped and promulgated hifl peculiar 
doctrines in Sind, Asiatics do not relish the idea that the chosen 
of God can suffer violent death. 

The further history of the Sikhs is political rather than 
religious f and need not detain us here. Despite the efforts of 
the Mughata to exterminate them, they were favoured by the 
disturbed state of the country in the early decades of the 
eighteenth century, for the raids of Afghans and Persians con¬ 
vulsed and paralyzed the empire of Delhi. The government of 
the K ha Isa passed into the hands of a body of fanatics, called 
A kalis h but the decision of grave matters rested with a council 
of the whole community which occasionally met at Amritsar. 
Every Sikh claimed to have joined the confederacy as on 
independent soldier, bound to fight under his military leaders 
but otherwise exempt from control, and entitled to a shore of 
land. This absolute independence, being unworkable in practice, 
was modified by the formation of Misals or voluntary associa¬ 
tions, of which them were at one time twelve. From the middle 
of the eighteenth century onwards the Sikhs were masters of 
the Panjab and their great chief Ranjit Singh (1797-1839} 
succeeded in converting the confederacy into a despotic 
monarchy. Their power did not last long alter his death and 
the Panjab was conquered by the British in the two ware of 
isl and LS49. 

With the loss of political independence, the differences 
between the Sikhs and other Hindus fended to decrease. This 
was natural, for nearly aU their strictly religious tenets can bo 
paralleled in Hinduism. Guru Govind waged no war against 
polytheism but wished to found a religious commonwealth 
equally independent of Hindu castes and Mohammedan sultans. 
For some time his ordinances were successful in creating a tribe, 
almost a nation. With the collapse of the Sikh state, the old 
hatred of Mohammedanism remained, but the Sikhs differed 
from normal Hindus hardly more than such sects us the Linga- 
yats, and, as happened with decadent Buddhism, the unobtrusive 
pressure of Hindu beliefs and observances tended to obliterate 
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those differences. The Census of India 1 ,1901, enumerated three 
degrees of Sikhism, The first comprises a few zealots called 
Ak&lis who observe all the precepts of Govind, The second 
class are the Guru Govind Sikhs, who observe the Guru's main 
commands, especially the prohibition to smoke and cut the hair. 
Lastly, there are a considerable number who profess a respect 
for the Guru but follow Hindu beliefs and usages wholly or in 
part, Sikhism indeed reproduces on a small scale the changeable¬ 
ness and complexity of Hinduism, and Includes associations 
called Sabha, whose members aim at restoring or maintaining 
what they consider to be the true faith. In 1901 there was a 
tendency for Sikhs to give up their peculiarities and describe 
themselves as ordinary Hindus, but in the next decade a change 
of sentiment among these waverere caused the Sikh community 
as registered to increase by thirty-seven per cent, and a period 
of religious zeal is reported 1 . 

1 Cen*tu cf India, 11301* Punjab report* p. 1SS. 

1 fVcrincuri Geographic* of India, Punjab* Donif\ IE IS, p, LIT. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
SAktism 1 

AmonO the principal sub-divisions of Hinduism must be 
reckoned the remarkable religion known as Siktlsm* that is the 
worship of S&kti or Siva's spouse under various names, of which 
Devh Durga and Kali are the beat known. It differs from most 
sects in not being clue to the creative or reforming energy of any 
one human founder. It claims to be a revelation from Siva 
himself, but considered historically it appears to be a compound 
of Hinduism with un-Aryan beliefs. It acquired great influence 
bo th in the courts and among the people of north-eastern India 
but without producing personalities of much eminence as 
teachers or writers - 

It would be convenient to distinguish S&ktism and Tantrfcm* 
as I have already suggested. The former means the worship of 
a goddess or goddesses especially those who are regarded as 
forms of Siva k s consort- Vislmuites sometimes worship female 
deities, but though the worship of Lakshin], Had ha and others 
may be coloured by imitation of Saktist practices, it is less 
conspicuous and seems to have a different origin. Taittrism b 
a system of magical or sacramental ritual p which professes to 
attain the highest aims of religion by such methods as spoils, 
diagrams, gestures and other physical exercises. One of its bases 
is the assumption that man and the universe correspond as 
microcosm and macrocosm and that both are subject to the 
mysterious pow er of words and letters. 

These ideas are not modem nor peculiar to any Indian sect. 
They ore present in the Yedic ceremonial g in the practices of 
the Yoga and even in the teaching of ihe quasi-nmssulnmn sect 
of Kabir, which attaches great importance to the letters of the 
divine name. They harmonise with the common Indian view 
that some form of discipline or physical training is essential to 

* aLso it hap. xxiv. &h to rjj kliam anil Ti-ntruiiii in Ciiicf cLti hta, CopiDtL* 
m&teruis for Llic ntvdy (jI Silituini ind TttHCnaru me U-ing ma.de uvAiIalik in I ho 
gerieA ul tnUtrie tfila edited in Sanskrit in J Tibc Inn, and in wine gmcs tiamlniad 
by the author wLo ukj ttw pvycknym A. Avalua. 
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the religious life. They are found in a highly developed farm 
among the Nam but iris and other Brahmans of southern India 
who try to observe the Vedic rules and In the Far East among 
Buddhists of the Shingon or Chen-yen sect 1 . As a rule they 
receive the name of Tantrism only when they are elaborated 
into a system which claims to be a special dispensation for this 
age and to supersede more arduous method a which are politely 
set aside m practicable only for the hero-saints of happier times. 
Tantrism, like salvation by faith, is a simplification of religion 
but on mechanical rather than emotional lines, though its 
deficiency in emotion often finds strange compensations. 

But Tantrism is analogous not so much to Justification by 
faith as to sacramental ritual. The parallel may seem shocking, 
hut most tan trie ceremonies are similar in idta to Christian 
sacraments and may be called sacramental as correctly as 
magical. Even in the Anglican Church baptism includes 
sprinkling with water (abhisheka), the sign of the cross (nyAsa) 
and a formula (mantra), and If any one supposes that a child 
so treated h sure of heaven whereas the future of the unbaptized 
ia dubious, he holds like the Tantrists that spiritual ends can 
be attained by physical means. And in the Roman Church 
where the rite includes exorcism and the use of salt, oil and 
fights, the parallel is still closer. Christian mysticism has had 
much to do with symbolism and even with alchemy and 
Zoroastrianism, which is generally regarded as a reasonable 
religion, attaches extraordinary Importance to holy spells 5 . 
So Indian religions are not singular in this respect, though the 
uncompromising thoroughness with which they work out this 
like other ideas leads to startling results. 

The w orship of female deities becomes prominent somewhat 
late la Indian literature anti it does not represent—not to the 
same extent ns the Chinese cult of Kwan-yin for example—the 
better ideals of the period when it appear*. The goddesses of 
the Big Veda are Insignificant: they are little more than names, 
and grammatically often the fe mi nine forms of their consorts. 
But this Veda is evidently a special manual of prayer from 
w hich many departments of popular religion were excluded. In 

L A niuilei iiu M uj/f Qm out , Torn* vzn. kjp-Do ■ 1ft- ttam. Grtt w de I'affidant 

Uiiiti IfB e^r?mmfe* tpratiquBa lie* Teo-da} at SicgoEi. 18^13. 

1 Sec Underhill, J/j/ifirwm, dinpi- vr T and VIL 

* Dhuik* ZorHufrian Tktttoffif. p- 115. 
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the Atharva Veda many spirits with feminine names are invoked 
and there is an inclination to personify bad qualities and disasters 
as goddesses. But we do not Grid any goddess who has attained a 
position comparable with that held by Durgi, Cybelc or Astarte, 
though there are some remarkable hymns 1 addressed to the 
Earth. But there is no doubt that the worship of goddesses 
(especially goddesses of fertility) as groat powers is both ancient 
and widespread. We find it among the Egyptians and Semites, 
in Aria Minor, in Greece, Italy, and among the Kelts, The 
goddess Anahit, who was worshipped with immoral rites in 
Bactria r is figured on the coins of the Kunbans and must at 
one time have been known on the north-western borders of 
India, At the present day iSital^ and in south India Mariamman 
are goddesses of smallpox who require propitiation, and one of 
the earliest deities known to have been worshipped by the 
Tamila is the goddess Kottavai** Somewhat obscure but widely 
worshipped are the powers known as the Mothers, a title which 
also occurs in Keltic mythology. They are groups of goddesses 
varying in number and often malevolent. As many as a hundred 
and forty are said to he worshipped in Gujarat. The census of 
Bengal (1001) records the worship of the earth, L=mn and rivers 
as females* of the snake goddesses Manasa and Jagat Gauri and 
of numerous female demons w ho send disease, such as the seven 
sisters, Ola Bibi, Jogini and the Churels, or spirits of women 
who have died in childbirth. 

The rites celebrated in honour of these deities are often of 
a questionable character and include dances by naked women 
and offerings of spirituous liquors and blood. Similar features 
are found in other countries. Prostitution formed part of the 
worship of Aatarte and Anahit; the Tauric Artemis was adored 
with human sacrifices and Cybele with self-inflicted mutilations. 
Similarly offerings of blood drawn from the saerificcris own body 
arc enjoined in the Kaiikl Purai^ Two stages can be dis¬ 
tinguished in the relations between these cults and Hinduism. 
Ln the later stage which can be witnessed even at the present 
day an aboriginal goddess or demon is identified with one of 
the aspects [generally a ** black*' or fierce aspect) of Siv&*a 

1 S-peciillj AtL Veda* 11!, 1 . 

i Villigc ikttis* in south India At th* present day are Btu&Uy Ecmalt. See 
WbitchtHbd, KiUapi God*, p. 2U 
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spouse 1 . But such identification is facilitated by the fact that 
goddesses like Kali, Bhairavl, Chiimam&staka are not products 
of purely Hindu imagination but represent earlier stages of 
amalgamation in which Hindu and aboriginal ideas are already 
compounded- When the smallpox goddess Lb identified with 
Kali, the procedure is correct, for some popular forms of Kail 
are little more than an aboriginal deity of pestilence draped 
with Hindu imagery and philosophy. 

Some Hindu scholar* demur to this derivation of Saktism 
from lower cults. They point to its refined and philosophic 
aspects; they see in it the worship of u goddess, who can be as 
merciful as the Madonna, but yet, since aha is the goddess of 
nature, combines in one shape life and death. May not the 
grosser forms of ^ktism be perversions and corruptions ol an 
ancient and higher faith? In support of this it may be urged 
that the Buddhist goddess Tara is as a rule a beautiful and 
benevolent figure, though she can be terrible as the enemy of 
evil and has clear affinities to Durgt-k Yet the history of Indian 
thought does not support this view, but rather the view that 
Hinduism incorporated certain ancient ideas, true and striking 
as ancient ideas often are, but without purging them sufficiently 
to make them acceptable to the majority of educated Indians. 

The Yajur Teds 1 associates Rudra with a female deity called 
Ambikft or mother, who is however his sister, not his spouse. 
The earliest forms of the latter seem to connect her with 
mountains She is Uma Haimavati, the daughter of the 
Himalayas, and Pirvatl, she of the mountains, and was perhaps 
originally a sacred peak- In an interesting but brief passage of 
the Kena Upanishad (eh. 12 and rv. 1} UmA Haimavati explains 
to the gods that a being whom they do not know m Brahman, 
In later times we hear of a similar goddess in the Vindhyas, 
Mahartal Yindhyedrari, who wa$ connected with human 
sacrifices and Thugs 3 . Siva's consort, like her Lord, has many 
forma clarified as white or benignant and black or terrible. 
Uma belongs to the former class but the latter (such as Kali, 

1 Thin Candi m considered u Identic*! with the wood goddea* B&auU, tuih tipped 
is the jungle 1 * of Bon^nimnd Odsa. Sw J.A. 1973, p. 1ST. 

* Yaj. Sank. 3. ind Tniitfe Bf. i. 6. 10. 4. 

1 Craoltr* Pvputer RMigkm of tfmtA&n India* i, 63. ttanier Williams* DraAm. 
and Hittduixtn. p r 67 gira to interesting ununE of the ihtinc of Kill at Vihdhykil 
said to hare b«a formerly frequented by Thugs, 
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Durga, Cimimda, Condi and KaralA} are more important 1 * 
Female deities bearing names like these arc worshipped in most 
parts of India, literally from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, 
for the latter name is derived from Kumiri, the Virgin goddess 6 . 
But the names gjikta and Saktism are usually restricted to those 
sects in Bengal and Assam who worship the Consort of Siva 
with tho rites prescribed in the Tantraa. 

Saktism regards the goddess as the active manifestation of 
the godhead. As such she is styled $akti f or energy (whence tho 
name iSakta), and is also identified with Maya, the power which 
is associated with Brahman and brings the phenomenal world 
into being. Similar ideas appear in a philosophic form in the 
Sarikhya teaching. Here the soul is masculine and passive: its 
task is to extricate and isolate itself. But Prakpli or Nature is 
feminine and active: to her is due the evolution of the universe: 
she involves the soul in actions which cause pain but she also 
helps the work of liberation*. In its fully developed form the 
doctrine of the Tantraa teaches that &ikli is not an emanation 
or aspect of the deity. There is no distinction between Brahman 
and Sakti. She is Parabrahman and par&tpard, Supreme of the 
Supreme. 

The birthplace of SAktism as a definite sect seems to have 
been north-eastern India* and though it is said to be extending 
in the United Provinces, its present sphere of influence is still 

1 Thim idea that dotlirJi tare different aapeCtA in whkh they prectifyfclty become 
different persons ic very provident in Tib*>Utt mythology which ii borrowed Irani 
medieval Bengal 

■ Though there are great «ccled to goddcEw* in S. India, there are 

ibQ tityrtLi ol hostility to SilttLicn. See the cUrkwl* legend* About Ad attendant 

gj &i vm . called Bhril^i who would not wccshlp PirvatL Huhnch, Swtlh Itidmn 
Inrtriptio**, n. iL p, ICO. 

1 Thrn ii a enrionj tendefle}' m India to repaid the male principle u L]uiffl»nt, 
the female eu active and etinmlating- The Chine*** vlio AFV equally fond of ining 
tbm two pfiiici^n in their ™ mo I oner* I iptctJatiflM, adopt the opposite view. 
The Ya*q (otaJ*) w positive and Active, The Yin {female) ia negative And puertre. 

■ The 31«.hanirTa^* TfttiUw to have b«n composed in Bengal irlnce it 

recommends for sac ritaiat purposes (TI. 7) three kinds of Bib as. id to be chfiracteriaUfl 
e>f that region. On the other hand Buddhsnt work* tailed Tutiu are eaid to have 
b«n aiopOied in north -west» India- Lldyana bad an old reputation for magic 
and otfcft ±ft modem Utne* ^iiitliam exists in we*trm Tibet and Leh. It j B highly 
probable that in nil tine district* the of nia^ic And the worship of mountain 

p oddewoea were ptevalen U bat I fl nd little- evidence that A definite ta HCt an.'44 
cLppwhri* than in Bengal and Aawn or that the £ahtut corruption of Buddhism 
prevailed rlatwhere than in Hagadho a fid Ik-D^aL 
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chiefly Bengal and Assam 1 , The population of these countries 
is not Aryan (though the Bengali language bears witness to the 
strong Aryan influence which has prevailed there) and is largely 
composted of immigrants from the north belonging to the Tibeto- 
Burman, Mon-Khmer and Shan families. These tribes remain 
distinct in Assam but the Bengali represents the fusion of such 
invaders with a Munda or Dravidian race, leavened by a little 
Aryan blood in the higher castes. In all this region we hear of 
no ancient Brahmanic settlements?, no ancient centres of Vedic 
or even P uranic learning 1 and when Buddhism decayed no body 
of Brahmanic tradition such as existed in other parts of India 
imposed its authority on the writers of the Tantras. Even at 
the present day the worship of female spirits, only half acknow¬ 
ledged by the Brahmans, prevails among these people, and in 
the past the national deities of many tribes w r ere goddesses who 
were propitiated with human sacrifices. Thus the Chutiyas of 
Sadiya used to adore a goddess, called Kesai Khati—the eater 
of raw flesh. The rites of these deities were originally performed 
by tribal priests, but as Hindu influence spread, the Brahmans 
gradually took charge of them without modifying their character 
in essentials. Popular BengaE poetry represents these goddesses 
as desiring worship and feeling that they are slighted: they 
persecute those who ignore them, but shower blessings on their 
worshipper^ even on the obdurate who are at last compelled 
to do them homage. The language of mythology could not 
describe more clear 1y the endeavours of a plebeian cult to obtain 
recognition 3 . 

The Mahiibh&raia contains hymns to DurgA in which she is 
said to love offerings of flesh and wine*, but it is not likely that 
&Akliam or Tantrism—that is a system with special scriptures 

1 But the BraJinvm* of isolated inoULliG^ tike Satan la the Bombay P^ide-nciy, 
Air ni A to be ftiJiLLH and like KueVhI£ y*i of & Jodi* afv dfencribed iis u Aaklm wet, 

1 The liff-^Tcr Bandbay&na bcqiqs to ha to regarded and 

tuftpicioft, L I. 13, 14. 

1 Ew npeddlv tl» story of Mivia 4 Devi in Dinnh Chandra Ben f Bm$, Ltw$. 
and LiL 2fl7), who *sys the **rii£*t literary version datei from the twelfth century, 
But doubtless the itory in much older. 

1 Viritip. chap. VI. (not in alt MSS.). Bhishmap. chap, sun Abo in the 
Karivarfiso. to, 3230 ff. Pii rpil cr OOo Ifj* tkl tho DkrvL-iliUhVtrnyi. was probably 
composed in the fifth Of *Uth century. Chap, XXU of the Lotm SiUra conuitu a 
spell invoking A goddm under many names. Though this chapter is an addition 
to the original work, it w u translated into Chin™ between SfSfl and 3I& 
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and doctrmes—was prevalent before the seventh century a d. 
for the Tantras are not mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims and 
the lexicon Amara Kotiha (perhaps c, 500 a d,} does not recognize 
the word as a designation o! religious books. Sana (c T 6S0) gives 
more than once in his romances lists of sectaries but though he 
mentions Bhiagavatas and P^upatas, he does not speak of 
jj&ktas 1 . On the other hand Tantrism infected Buddhism soon 
after this period. The earlier Tibetan translations of the Tantras 
are attributed to the ninth century. HSS. of the KubjiMmata 
and other Tantras are said to date from the ninth and even 
from the seventh century and tradition repressnta Sankar£carya 
as having contests with fS&ktae a . But many Tantras were written 
in the fifteenth century and even later, for the Yogini Tautra 
alludes to the Koch king Bishwa .Singh (1515—1540} and the 
Mem Tantrn mentions London and the English. 

From the twelfth to the sixteenth century, when Buddhism, 
itself deeply infected with Tantrism, was disappearing, Sftktism 
was probably the most powerful religion in Bengal, but Vishnu¬ 
ism was gaining strength and after the time of Caitanya proved 
a formidable rival to it T At the beginning of the fifteenth century 
we hear that the king of the Atlanta summoned Brahmans to 
his Court and adopted many Hindu rites and beliefs, Mid from 
this time onward Saktism wan patronized by moat of the 
Assamese Rajas although after 1550 Vishnuism became the 
religion of the mass of the people, f^ktism never inspired any 
popular or missionary movement* but it was powerful among the 
aristocracy and instigated persecutions against the Vishnuites* 

The more respectable Tantras 3 show considerable resem¬ 
blance to the later Upanishads such as the XrisinhatApaniya 
and Ramatapaniya, w hich mention Sakti in the sense of creative 
energy 4 - Both classes of works treat of magical formulae [mantras) 

* Bui ho mention tbs worship of tha Divine Mothers, ilanlyteirr VIL 25fl 
m d Kadamb, 134. 

1 to the M an? attributed lo him bn 11 do not know vbit nideim 

there ii \or his auihureh ip- 

* M pointed out *li*where T though this word &i most commonly used of Utft 
&ifcta KTipUiTH it U not mine ted to them ind we hear of both Buddhist a.nd 
Vtidhiiavn Toncnta. 

* Tb* Adhyaimn lUmiyar^ ia on \v*m* of Saktirt in another thw>. 

logical iHting. It ia a VsshnuiUs work bat &[lk it cujidc to say that she u PrvLjiti 
who dnofl ail tbs dwda related in the poem, whens&i Raida u Purutha, mnetiv* and 
i nitatu of her d^edo. 
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and the construction of mystic diagrams or yantras. This re¬ 
semblance does not give us much assistance in chronology, for t he 
dates of the later Upanishads are very uncertain, hut it shows how 
the Tantras are connected with other branches of Hindu thought. 

The distinction between Tantras and Pu rail as is not always 
well'marked. The Bhagavata Parana countenances tantric rites 1 
and the Agm Purina (from chapter xxi onwards) bears a strong 
resemblance to a Tantra. As a rule the Tantras contain less 
historical and legendary matter than the Purinas and more 
directions as to ritual. But whereas the Puranas approve of 
both \ edic rites and others, the Tantrafl insist that ceremonies 
other than those which they prescribe are now useless. They 
maintain that each age of the world has its own special revelation 
and that in this age the Tantra-Mtitm is the only scripture. 
Thus hi the M&h&nirvana Tantra diva says- 8 : "The fool who 
woidd follow other doctrines heedless of mine is as great a 
sinner as a parricide or the murderer of a Brahman or of a 
woman....The Vedic rites and mantras which were efficacious 
in the first age have ceased to have power in this. Thoy are now 
aa powerless as snakes whose fangs have been drawn and are like 
dead things/" The Kulaniava Tantra (i; 70 ff_) inveighs against 
those who think they will obtain salvation by Vedic sacrifices or 
asceticism or reading sacred books 1 whereas it can be won only 
by tantric rites, 

Various lists of Tantras are given and it is generally admitted 
that many have been lost. The most complete, but somewhat 
theoretical enumeration* divides India and the adjoining lands 
into three regions to each of which sixty-four Tatums are 
assigned. The best known names are perhaps Muhanirvana* 
S4radatilaba E F Yogini,KulirFiava^arid Rudra-Yiimala. A Tantra 

1 XI. liL 47-5; XL r. US and 11. Probably VUfcnBit* not f-okliai TanUiw am 
meant feut this Furenn diatin^uiafaes between V*iw meant la r pretrton* 

Eag^e* and Untria rcveLanen nt^nnL for tbo present day. So loo RuLEdkn Ehatta 
the commentator on M&nu who wm a Bengali and probably lived in tU fifteenth 
oentury »y* (on Manu JlL |) that &ruti ia twofold. Vedio and tantric. SruttKii 
dvividhd roitfctf ldf|Ari£to, ■ jt, IS. 

1 See for full IUt Avalon, PriWtptar of Taafiu, pp, Iit-M. A eatfefclion of 
thirty ■ he v*n Tantra* boa been published at Calcutta by Bahn Ruik MobunChal-tcrjea 
and a few have published aepamtely. 

* Tnmfllatod by Arakin, IS 13, alio by Manmatfui ffalh Dnlt, 1000, 

1 Andvsd in J.AM.S. xUil i. ] Wi 

1 Edited by Timnalha Vidyaratnn, with introduct son by A. Avalon^ 10 1 7 . 
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is generally cast in the form of a didogiie in which feiva instructs 
his consort but sometimes vies v&$A+ It is said that the former 
class are correctly described as Agamaa and the works where 
the iftfcti addresses Siva as Nigatnas 1 . Rome are alao called 
Yam alas aid Damaras but I have found no definition of the 
meaning of these words. The Prapancasaxa Tanlta- prof eases 
to be a revelation from Narayaim, 

g§ktism and the Tantras which teach it are generally con¬ 
demned by Hindus of other sects 3 , ft. is arguable that this 
condemnation ifl unjust, for like other forms of Hinduism the 
Tantras make the liberation of the soul their object and prescribe 
a life of religious observances including asceticism and medita¬ 
tion after which the adept becomes released even in this life. 
But however much new tantric literature may be made accessible 
in future* I doubt if impartial criticism will come to any opinion 
except that Saktism and Tnntrism collect and emphasize what 
is superficial.,, trivial and even bad in Indian religion, omitting 
or neglecting its higher sides. If for instance the Midianirvana 
Tantra which is a good specimen of these work* be compared 
with Sankara's commentary on the Ved&nta Sutras, or the poems, 
of Tulsi Das h it will be seen that it is woefully deficient in the 
excellences of either. But many tan trie treatises are chiefly 
concerned with charms, spells, amulets and other magical 
methods of obtaining wealth, causing or averting disease and 
destroying enemies, processes which even if efficacious have 
nothing to do with the better side of religion 4 . 

The religious life prescribed in the Tantras 6 commences with 
initiation and requires the supervision of the Guru, The object 
of it is Siddhi or success, the highest form of which is spiritual 
perfection, Siddhi is produced by S&dhana, or that method of 

1 Seo Avalon, PrinWpIV p o-/ Tanka* p, lai. But these *ro probably 
Ointnio^ nttiwh«l 1*3 Urn wotil* by taTitric srhook iVr^nui ia found pretty fre¬ 
quently. tf. MflOD T it. lS)Md LnlkU^vUlaift, xil. Bat it is not likely that Jt 13 uied 
th ere in thi* Iptciil «enM. * Edited by Anlon p 1014, 

* desrriptinn* <rf Sifctiem are |*My wnckilt* C.tf- Karpujm ilanjari, 

Hananl edition* pfn. 2£ *&d 233* 

4 Trunriem hu anaJugy t* the Ffuj?-»bui or gcumancry ol thn CTiiac*e- 

Both take ancient bu pprfltUiani which ihir incompatible with wderirc and ay?lcfn fe¬ 
ll i* them into pi^iidn.ici?nc« b remaining blind to the fict ibat tbfr suhjrct-nuitkT 

la wholly imjiRirmfy- 

1 Fnr whfet follows AS for much die in tbb chapter, l im indebted to Avn]on'i 
tr*wBl*linn of the tflhtauviq* TftJitm and introducUon. 
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training the physical and psychic faculties which realizes their 
potentialities. Tan trie training assumes a certain constitution 
of the universe and the repetition in miniature of this constitu¬ 
tion in t he human body which contains various nervous centres 
and subtle channels for the passage of energy unknown to 
vulgar anatomy. Thus the gakti who pervades the universe is 
also present in the body as Kuijdalini, a serpentine coil of 
energy, and it is part- of Sadhana to arouse this energy and make 
it mount from the lower to the higher centres. KuijdialM is 
also present in sounds and in letters. Hence if different parts 
of the body are touched to the accompaniment of appropriate 
mantras {which rite is called ny&a) the various g&ktis are made 
to dwell in the human frame In suitable positions. 

The I antras recognize that human beings are not equal and 
that codes and rituals must vary according to temperament 
and capacity. Three conditions of men, called the animal, heroic 
and divine 1 , arc often mentioned and are said to characterize 
three periods of life youth, manhood and age, or three classes 
of mankind, non-tout rista. ordinary tantriste, and adepts. These 
three conditions dearly correspond to the three Gunae. Abo 
men, or rather Hindus, belong to one of seven groups, or stages, 
according to the religious practices which it is best for them to 
follow. Silk lists apparently demur* to the statement commonly 
mode by Indians as well os by Europeans that they are divided 
into two sects the Dakshinaeirina, or right-hand worshippers, 
whose ritual is public and decent, and the VamftcArins who meet 
to engage in secret but admittedly immoral orgies. But for 
practical purposes the division is ju6t, although it must not be 
supposed that Dakshinac&rins necessarily condemn the secret 
worship. They may consider it as good for others but not for 
themselves. Saktists apparently would prefer to state the matter 
thus. There are seven stages of religion. First come Vedio, 
Vishnuite and Sivaite worship, all three inferior, and then 
pakxhiuacara, interpreted as meaning favourable worship, that 
is favourable to the accomplishment of higher purposes, because 
the worshipper now begins to understand the nature of Devi, 
the great goddess. These four kinds of worship are all said to 
belong to pravritti or active life. The other three, considered to 
bo higher, require a special initiation and belong to nivriUi, the 

1 Pn4n-, Til*., dlvja-bUro. * Avalon, Motif]. Tin, pp, I&il, IriT 
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path of return in which passion and activity arc suppressed 1 . 
And here is propounded the doctrine that passion can i>e 
destroyed and exhausted by passion 1 , that is to say that the 
impulses of eating, drinking and sexual intercourse are best 
subjugated by indulging them. The fifth stage, in which this 
method b first adopted, is called Yam&c&ra*. In the sixth, or 
SiddhAntAcAra 4 h the adept becomes more and more free from 
passion and prejudice and is finally able to enter Kauiacara, 
the highest stage of all A Kaula is one who has passed beyond 
all sects and belongs to none,since he has the knowledge of Brah¬ 
man, ^Possessing merely the form of man, he moves about this 
earth for the salvation of the wwld and the instruction of men & ." 

These arc aspimtiom common to all Indian religion. The 
peculiarity of the Tantr&a is to suppose that a ritual which is 
shocking to most Hindus is an indispensable preliminary to their 
attainment®* Its essential feature is known as pancat&ttva, the 
five dements* or paji&imak&ra the five m P s, because they all 
begin with that letter, namely, modya t m&rjisa, matsya, mudrd, 
and matihuna v wine, meat, fish, parched grain and copulation* 
The celebration of this ritual takes place at midnight, and is 
called centra or circle* The proceedings begin by the devotees 
seating themselves in a circle and are said Lo terminate in an 
indiscriminate orgy. It is only fair to say that some Tantras 
inveigh against dninkermess and authorize only moderate 
drinking*. In all eases it is essential that the wine, flesh, etc,, 

1 “Uta ctertaftl rhythm ol Divine Bmth ib ^utwnrdi fanam to mntl^r ami 

iau-inU nmtler to spirit, DpvI u Mu yq cvolvw the worid. Aa Mah Amaya 

the recall* it lo heree-U.Each of UMafc movomeuta ifi divine. Enjoyment Ottd 

libemtim arc ouch hor giftl/* A?dwi, Mahan, Tan- p. gxL 

1 Yfcir 0^1 pa Euan tn. dmvyadi ikldbiy tafrftV* cvfiti-KHlArtiivi Tantra, V.4S. 
Then? (I probably anmelhiag ilmlEnr in TaoU&l- Sf« Wiegw* Hitfoitt dti L'rvyan&s 
rdigim Jtitu C-4iiu, p. 409. The I h dian Tuntrinta wore aware of the danger* of their 
avstem and Mid it won a* difficult aa w alking on Ihc of a award or holding u tiger. 

A Vi mil rim iv Bald not Id m™n !-:it hnnrl wotehip hyt woman {vamaji wgrithtp. 
Thin Itit&tpfftalion ol Dakshina and VAinicAra u probably fanciful. 

* Sometimes two ostia itagt* Agborm and are inserted here. 

a SUMn. Tan. 3L 108, A Kaula may prefirod to he a V 4 ifihi>ava or a SuyUh 

1 Although the TnOUHfl necaatoniilly say that- mere ritual ia not sufficient [or 
the highnt rtt&gfcxu, yet indii ptmM* prtltmimiry'n alien undexitood u meaning 
tun main*. Thua lb# Mahanina^a Tanlm (l- Avalon's trenti.) says “Those 
who worship Uio Kanlu with patua ftiflra and with heart upUlbMl. cause the aalva- 
tim of their anccstora lad liKwrim main the highest end ,* 1 

* Hi 11 on the uth*r hand mam Tantrai or tannic treatise* recommend oreiy 

abomination*. » 
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should he form filly dedicated to the goddess; without this pre- 
liurinary indulgence in these pleasures b sinful. Indeed it may 
he said that apart from the ceremonial which they inculcate, 
the general principles of the Tantraa breathe a liberal and 
intelligent spirit. Caste restrictions are minimized: travelling 
m permitted. Woman are honoured; they can fust as teachers: 
the burning of widows ia forbidden 1 ; girl widows may remarry® 
and the murder of n woman, is peculiarly heinous. Prostitution 
is denounced. Whereas Christianity is sometimes accused of 
restricting its higher code to Church and Sundays* the opposite 
may be mid of Tantrum. Outside the temple its morality is 
excellent. 

A work like the MaMnirvana Tflntra presents a refined form 
of SakLism modified, so far as may be p in conformity with 
ordinary Hindu imaged But other features indubitably connect 
it with aboriginal cults* For instance there b a legend which 
relates how the body of the Sakti was cut into pieces and 
scattered over Assam and Bengal* This story has an uncouth 
and barbarous air and seems out of place even in Puranic 
mythology. It recalls the tales told of Osiris* Orpheus and 
Halfd&n the Black 4 and may be ultimately traceable to the idea 
that the dismemberment of a deity or a human representative 
ensures fertility* Until recently the Khonds of Bengal used to 
hack human victims in pieces as a sacrifice to the Eart h Goddess 
and throw* the shreds of flesh on the fields to secure a good 
harvest*. In Sanskrit literature I have not found any authority 
for the dismemberment of Sati earlier than the Tantras or 
XJpdpm&nm (t r g r Kalikii)* but this late appearance does not 
mean that the legend ia lute in Itself but merely that It was not 
countenanced by Sanskrit writers uniil medieval times. Various 
reasons for the dismemberment arc given and the incident Is 
rather awkwardly tacked on to other stories. One common 
version relates that when Sati (one of the many forms of E^akti] 
died of vexation because her husband Siva was Insulted by her 

1 Mtthinir. Tant, X, 7 &, Bhutra aata kokiini m dafoet kulaks minim, 

1 1L XL 117. 

1 K.tj. It Jo« not prfflcril# humim aaeri&OH and ccun^eli modern Liam in 
uJt r ol WttM and mutlAif Jta. 

* Sm Kmc;* Addtoitf Altia and Olim, pp- 2W&-273 lor tkw and albtr iUiriri 
of dimembenaenL 

* FmHT, UMen &o*i$h: Spirit! oj the toL l 245 authentic* quoted. 
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lather Dtiksba, Siva took up her corpse and wandered dis¬ 
tractedly carrying it on his shoulder 1 . In order to stop this 
penance Vishnu followed him and cut off pieces from the corpse 
with his quoit until the whole had fallen to earth in fifty-one 
pieces. The spots where these pieces touched the ground nxe 
held sacred and called piths. At most of them are shown a rock 
supposed to represent some portion of the goddess’s body and 
some object called a bhuir&bi, left by Siva as a guardian to 
protect her and often taking the form of a lingam. The most 
important of these piths are Khmkkhyk near Guuhati, Faljur 
in the Join tie. Poignnas, and Kalighat in Calcutta*. 

Though the &akti of &va is theoretically oue, yet since she 
assumes many forms she becomes in practice many deities or 
rather she is many deities combined in one or sometimes a 
sovereign attended by a retinue of similar female spirits. Among 
such forms we find the ten Mah&vidyas, or personifications of 
her supernatural knowledge; the Mahkmktns, Matrik&s or the 
Great Mothers, allied to the aboriginal goddesses already 
mentioned; tho Kayak as or mistresses; the Yoginis or sorceresses, 
and fiends called I) Akinin, But the most popular of her mani¬ 
festations are Durga and Kali. The sects which revere these 
goddesses are the most important religious bodies in Bengal, 
where they number thirty-five million adherents. The DurgSpuja 
is the greatest festival of the year in north-eastern India* and 
in the temple of Kalighat at Calcutta may be seen the singular 
spectacle of educated Hindus decapitating goats before the 
image of Kali. It Is a black female figure with gaping mouth 
and protruded tongue dancing on a prostrate body 4 , and 

* Ini set t r* pcvwn [ i n ^ ihij m common in Aram 

* GiqIQ Cheung l \Y*l te ns, voL l chap, Til) mm Lion a seven! aa, creel ptneea in 

N.W, Iti din where ihc Baddbt to * ptoviou* liirtft wh diMtmmknd or gnw Mi 
Elrjjh la food mankind. Can tho*e place* h*Y* hm* to the p!th& of Assam 

and wEni the original heroes of tho legend deities who were dismembered Like B*t2 
and aube&^usntly ooc ummwla L^d to Buddhist theology as BodhiEattTut 

* Hii &n &uLiiiimil ftsuvgl, A ipe^U! ifuegt of Uw jgoddeea is fijntie which U 
worshipped for hist dip and then thrown into the river- For an Account of the 
festival which mikes its Lxntric character very clear see Durg* PuJa by Pr&tapa- 
chaudra ^ hMha+Calcutta, 1ft? I, 

* One uiplMAtion girai is that sho waa so elated with bar vie tuns* over giant* 
that she bf-gan to dance which shook tho Uuirent, Siva in order to save the world 
placed himself beneath her feet and when ahe saw ah* was Sampling on her husband F 
aho flopped. But thw are other explanations. 

Another M Ih* ftnan^ely barbaric legriidi which cluster round the Sakti is 
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adorned with skulls and horrid emblems of destruction. Of her 
four hands two carry a »word and a severed head but the other 
two are extended to give blessing and protection to her wor¬ 
shippers* So great is the crowd of enthusiastic suppliants that 
it is often hand to approach the shrine and the nationalist party 
in Bengal who clamour for parliamentary institutions are among 
the goddess's devotees. 

It is easy to criticize and condemn this worship. Its outward 
signs are repulsive to Europeans and its inner meaning strange p 
for even those who pray to the Madonna, are startled by the 
idea that the divine nature is essentially feminine 1 . Yet this 
idea has deep roots in the heart of Bengal and with it another 
idea: the terrors of death, plague and storm are hall but only 
half revelations of the goddess-mother who can be smiling and 
tender as well* Whatever may be the origin of Kali and of the 
strange images which represent her, she is now no she-devil who 
needs to be propitiated, but a reminder that birth and death 
are twins, that the horrors of the world come from the same 
source as its grace and beauty and that cheerful acceptance of 
the deity's terrible manifestations is an essential part of the 
higher spiritual life*. These ideas are best expressed in the songs 
of Rama Prasada Son (1718-1775) which “$till reign supreme 
in the villages ** of Bengal and show' that this strange worship 
has really a hold on millions of Indian rustics 5 . The directness 
and childlike simplicity of his poems have caused an Indian 
critic to compare him to Blake. “Though the mother beat the 
child/" he sings# “the child cries mother, mother, and clings still 


iUiutnted by tba figure calkd ChinnarttMtakA- It reprwent* tin* foddra u 
Cnjryiritf her o wn bud which ihe him j uat cut ail, while- fro m Iho neck ipout fcuniiinl 
of blood w hick hid drunk by her At Lend&nta and by Ihti *evered hHi) itieU. 

1 Vet the Enflluh mystic Julian, the anchor**? of Norwith (t 1400k irwwUi cm 
the motherhood lu» wj.! 3 at the fAthcrhood of God. *'God it our mother* brother 
mid Saviour." HJ Aa verily God it our father. so verily Ood It our mother*"' 

So loo in nn inscription found at Capua (C,LN- 3530) laia is addressed as und 
qua* t* omnia, 

Thi Po*rf in Swinburne"* poems Muter H&tk I* The 

Pilgrim* and Dofort* is really a conception very similar to Saktx 

1 Theee idea* find freqntnt captewii m in the work* of Brnikim Chandra Chatcer- 
Dkirsh Chandra Son and Sinter Siredita 

* Sms Dmcah Chandra Sen* Hut Beng. Loup, o«d LiL pp. 712-7*1. Even the 
icoaoclajL Ifcvratlranith Tagore speaks of the Universal Mother. See 4 vfcWqp, 
p. £40. 
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lighter to her garment. True, I cannot see thee, yet T am not 
a lost child. I still cry mother, mother.’' 

-All the miseries that- I have suffered and am suffering, 

I know, 0 mother, to be your mercy alone,” 

I must confess that l cannot fully sympathize with this 
worship, even when it is sung in the hymns of R&ma Presada, 
hut it is clear that he makes it tolerable just because he throws 
aside all the magic and ritual of the Tantras and deals straight 
with what are for him elemental and emotional facts. He makes 
even sceptics feel that ho has really seen God in this strange 
guise. 

The chief sanctuary of Saktiem is at KamahhyS, (or KAmukshg) 
on a hill which stands on the banks of the Brahmaputra, about 
two miles below Gauhati. It is mentioned in the I’sdma Puruna. 
The temples have been rebuilt several times, and in the eighteenth 
centurv were munificently endowed by an Ahoin king, and 
placed under the management of a Brahman from Nadia in 
Bengal, with reversion to bis descendants who hear the title of 
Pnrbatiya Gosains. Considerable estates are still assigned to 
their upkeep. There are ten 1 shrines on the hill dedicated to 
various forms of the Sakti. The situation is magnificent, com- 
m on ding an extensive prospect over the Brahmaputra and the 
plains on cither bank, but nono of the buildings are of much 
architectural merit. The largest and best is the temple dedicated 
to Kamakhya herself, the goddess of sexual desire. It is of the 
style usual in northern India, on unlighted shrine surmounted 
by a dome, and approached by a rather ample vestibule, which 
is also imperfectly lighted. An inscription has been preserved 
recording the restoration of the temple about 1550 but only the 
present basement dates from that time, most of the super¬ 
structure being recent, Europeans may not enter but an image 
of the goddess can be seen from a side door. In the depths of 
the shrine is said to be a cleft in the rock, adored as the Yoni of 
gakti. fn front of the temple are two posts to which a goat is 
tied, and decapitated daily at noon. Below the principal shrine 
is the temple of Bhairavi. Human sacrifices were offered here 
in comparatively recent times, and it is not denied that they 
would be offered now’ if the law allowed. Also it is not denied 

' |5o I wu told, bot I *aw Only wiw t tin place in 1910, 
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that the rites of the "five m's ,J already mentioned are frequently 
performed in these temples, and that Aghoris may be found in 
them. The spot attracts a considerable number of pilgrims from 
Bengal, and a wealthy devotee has built a villa on the hill and 
pays visits to it fur the purpose of taking part in the rites. I was 
informed that the most esteemed scriptures of the sect arc the 
Yogini Tanlrn P the Mabimirvfma Tantra p and the Kulika Purina, 
This last work contain* a section or chapter on blood 1 , which 
gives rules for the performance of human sacrifices. It states 
however that they should not be performed by the first three 
castes, which is perhaps a way of saying that though they may 
be performed by non-Aryans under Brahmanic auspices they 
form no part of the Aryan religion* But they are recommended 
to prince* and ministers and should not be performed without 
the consent of princes. The ritual bears little resemblance to the 
Yedic sacrifices and the essence of the ceremony is the presents* 
tion to the goddess of the victim's severed head in a vessel of 
gold, silver, copper, brass or w ood, but not of iron. The axe with 
which the decapitation is to he performed is solemnly conse¬ 
crated to KM and the victim b worshipped before immolation. 
The sacrificer first thinks of Brahma and the other gods as being 
present in the victim's body, and then prays to him directly as 
being all the gods in one. “When this has been done" says 
Sivs r who is represented ns himself revealing these rules, "the 
victim is even as myself- 1 * This identification of the human 
victim with the god has many analogies elsewhere, particularly 
among the Khouds*. 

It la remarkable that this barbarous and immoral worship, 
though looked at askance except in its own holy places, is by 
no means confined to the tower castes. A series of apologies 
composed in excellent English (but sometimes anonymous) 
attest the sympathy cf the educated. So far as theology and 
metaphysics are concerned, these defences are plausible. The 
i^akti is identified with Pmkpti or with the Maya of the Ad v ait a 
philosophy and defined as the energy, coexistent with Brahman* 
w hich creates the world. But attempts to palliate theccreruord&l* 
such as the argument that it is a consecration and limitation of 
the appetites because they may be gratified only m the service 

1 Rudliiri^hyij*- TruuRted in Ail Retearchtj, v, 170S, pp. 37L-301, 

1 See Pria^ op. rip. -S4t3_ 
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of the goddess, are not convincing. Not do the Saktas, when 
able to profess their faith openly* deny the nature of their rite* 
or the importance attached to them. An oft-quoted tantric 
verse represent* Siva as saying Maithuntna maMyogi mama 
tvlyo na saflUayak. And for practical purposes that is the gist 
of Saktist teaching. 

The temples of Kamakhyi leave a disagreeable impression—- 
an impression of dark evil haunts of I nut and bloodshed* akin 
to madness and unrelieved by any grace or vigour of art. For 
there is no attempt in them to represent the terrible or voluptu¬ 
ous aspects of Hinduism, such as find expression in sculpture 
elsewhere. All the buildingsand especially the modem temple 
of Kali, which was in process of construction when I saw the 
place* testify to the atrophy and paralysis produced by erotic 
forms of religion in the artistic and intellectual spheres, a 
phenomenon which iinds another sad illustration in quite 
different theological surrounding* among the V^dlabh&carya 
sect at Gokul near Muttra. 

It would be a poor service to India to palliate the evib and 
extravagances of Saktism, but still it must be made clear that 
it is not a mere survival of barbaric practices. The writer* of 
the Tantraa are good Hindus and declare that their object Is 
to teach liberation and union wilb the Supreme Spirit. The 
ecstasies induced by tantric rites produce this here in a pre¬ 
liminary form to be made perfect in the liberated soul. This is 
not the erase of a few hysterical devotees, but the faith of 
millions among whom many are well educated. In some aspect* 
&tk&m is simikir to the erotic Vishmiite sects, but there is 
little real analogy in their way* of thinking. For the essence of 
Vishnuism is passionate devotion and self-surrender to a deity 
and this idea in not prominent in the Tantras. The strange 
inconsistencies of Saktism are of the kind which are character¬ 
istic of Hinduism as a whole, but the contrasts are more violent 
and the monstrobiities more conspicuous than elsewhere; wild 
legends and metaphysics are mixed together* and the peace that 
passes all underataoiling is to be obtained by orgies and offerings 
of blood. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY 

1 

Philosophy is more closely connected with religion in India 
than in Europe. It is not a dispassionate scientific investigation 
hut a practical religious quest. Even the Ny&ya school, which 
is concerned chiefly with formal logic, promises that by the 
removal of false knowledge it can emancipate the soul and give 
the bliss. salvation. Nor are the expressions system or school 
of philosophy, commonly used to render dariana. altogether 
happy. The word is derived from the root dri&, to sea, and means 
a way of looking at things. As such a way of looking is suppowd 
to be both comprehensive and orderly, it is more or less what 
we call philosophical* but the points of view are so special and 
so various that the result is not always what wo call a 
philosophical system, MadhavaV list of Darsanas includes 
Buddhism and Jainism, which are commonly regarded as 
separate religions, as well as the Pasupata and Selva, which 
are sects of Hinduism. The Dar&ana of Jaimini is merely a 
discussion of general questions relating to sacrifices: the Nyaya 
Daraana examines logic and rhetoric: the Panituya Darsans 
treats of grammar and the nature of language, but claims that 
it ought to be studied '“as the means for attaining the chief end 
of man 1 .” 

Six of the DarAsnaa have received special prominence and 
are often called the six Orthodox Schools. They are the Nvaya 
and Y’&iseshika, Sankhyaand Yoga, PurVftandUttaraMtroftipa&, 

L In Lha Surri&dQrgann-Krigrmha, th# be&t known compendium of Indian 

1 J, C- ChatttfrjJ't deiimtion of Indian philosophy (in his fjiiii^r. /fcoVn, p. 1) 
in mierestimjp ' By Hindu philosophy [ mrran tb lL branch of (ho andent ruing 
'*cl the Hindus which dcmgiuitratcH by rea Honing prupositiuni with. regard to 
“(a) wh&t 3. man ou^ht to do in order to gain tnir happinessor [ft.I fchftt bo 
,H ought to realize by dhrat cipericnoo in order to be radically imd absolutely freed 
'"from tuH e ring and to be abauhitcEy indepcodenI ¥ inch prop'll two* h^ing: at ready 
11 Riven and ]inof misonin# in ihdr support br-jj-JiZ by duly *juahhed 

"autharitiH." 
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or Vedfinta. The rest are either comparatively unimportant or 
are more conveniently treated of oe religious sects. The six 
placed on the select list are sufficiently miscellaneous and one 
wonders what principle of classification can have brought them 
together. The first two have little connection with religion p 
though they put forward the emancipation of the soul m their 
object, and I have no space to discuss them. They are however 
important as showing that- realism has a place in Indian thought 
in spite of its marked tendency to idealism 1 . They are concerned 
chiefly with an examination of human faculties and the objects 
of knowledge, and are related to one another. The special 
doctrine of the Vaiseshika is the theory of atoms ascribed to 
Knnadnu It teaches that matter consists of atoms (juju) which 
nrr eternal in themselves though all combinations of them ait: 
liable to decompose. The SSnkhya and Yoga are also related 
and represent two aspects of the same system which is of great 
antiquity and allied to Buddhism and Jainism. The two 
Mliuihiisas are consecutive expositions of the teaching scattered 
throughout the Vedie texts respecting ceremonial and the 
knowledge of God respectively. The second Mfinamsa, commonly 
called the Vedanta, ia by far the more interesting and important. 

The common feature in these six systems which constitutes 
their orthodoxy is that they all admit the authority of the Veda, 
This implies more than our phrases revelation or inspiration of 
the Bible. Most of the Daraanaa attach importance to the 
pTamdna&> source^ or standards of knowledge. They ore variously 
enumerated* but one of the oldest definitions makes them three: 
perception (pratyaksba), inference (nnumnna) and scripture 
(sabda). The Veda is thus formally acknowledged to have the 
same authority as the evidence of the senses. With this Is 
generally coupled the doctrine that it is eternal. It was not 
computed by human authors, but is a body of sound existing 
from eternity m port of Brahman and breathed out by him 
when he causes the whole creation to evolve at the beginning 
of a world period. The reputed authors are simply those ivho 
have, in Indian language, fieen portions of this self^xigtent 
teaching. This doctrine sounds more reasonable if restated in 
the form that words are the expression of thought, and that if 
thought b the eternal essence of both Brahman and the soul, 

* S« work above citiwl 
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a similar eternity may attach to word?. Some such idea is the 
origin of the Christian doctrine of the Logos, and in many 
religions we find such notions as that words have a creative 
efficacy 1 * or that he who knows the name of a thing has power 
over it. Among Mohammedans the Koran is supposed to be 
not merely an inspired composition but a pre-existing book, 
revealed to Mohammed piecemeal. 

It is curious that both the sacred texts-—the Veda and the 
Koran—to w hich this supernatural position is ascribed should 
be collection? of obviously human, incongruous, and often 
insignificant documents connected with particular occasions, 
and in no way suggesting or claiming that they are anterior to 
the ordinary life of man on earth. It la still more extraordinary 
that systems of philosophy should profess to base themselves 
on such works. But in reality Hindu metaphysicians are not 
more bound by the past than their colleagues in other lands. 
They do not take scripture and n?k what it means, hut evolve 
their own systems and state that they are in accordance with 
it. Sometimes scripture Is ignored in the details of argument. 
More often the metaphysician writes a commentary on it and 
boldly proves that it supports his views, though its apparent 
meaning may be hostile. It is clear that many philosophic 
commentaries have been written not because the authors really 
drew their inspiration from the Upamshads or Bhaguvad-gitA 
but because they dared not neglect such important texts. All 
the Vedantist school? hi hour to prove that they are In harmony 
not only with t he Upanishads but with the Brahma-shtras. The 
philosophers of the Sarikhya are more detached from literature 
but though they ignore the existence of the deity, they acknow¬ 
ledge the Veda as a source of knowledge. Their recognition, 
however, lias the air of a concession to Brahmanic sentiment. 
Isolated theories of the S&Akhya can be supported by isolated 
passages of the Upauisbads, but no impartial critic can maintain 
that the general doctrines of the two are compatible. That the 
Brahman? should have been willing to admit the Sankhya as 
a possible form of orthodoxy is a testimonj" both to its import¬ 
ance and to their liberality. 

1 It Eb this idea which dupom educated HimJuv to believe in the tuagicil or 
HcnmfcDtnl pcwVr cd my stir syUnbtei find letter*, though the use of inch »pel!i 
ram* La European* ttiCrtdible fully. 
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It is remarkable that the test of orthodoxy should hare been 
the acceptance of the authority of the Veda and not a confession 
of some sort of theism r But on this the Brahmans did not insist. 
The Vedanta is truly and intensely pantheistic or theistic, but 
in the other philosophies the Supremo Being is cither diruinated 
or plays a small part. Thus while works which seem to he merely 
scientific treatises (like the Kykya) set before themselves a 
religious object, other treatises, seemingly religious in scope, 
ignore the deity. There is a strong and ancient line of thought 
in India which, basing itself on the doctrine of Karma, or the 
inevitable consequences of the deed once done, lays stress on 
the efficacy of ceremonies or of asceticism or of knowledge 
without reference to a Supreme Being because, if he exists, he 
does not interfere with the workings of Karma, or with the power 
of knowledge to release from them. 

Even the Vedanta, although in a way the quintessence of 
Indian orthodoxy, is not a scholastic philosophy designed to 
support recognised dogma and ritual It is rather the orthodox 
method of soaring above these things. It contemplates from a 
higher level the life of religious observances (which h the subject 
of the Purva Mimamsa) and recognizes its value as a preliminary, 
but yet rejects it as Inadequate. The Saimy&si or adept follows 
no caste observances, performs no sacrifices, reads no scriptures. 
Hb religion is to realize in meditation the true nature, and it 
may be the identity, of the soul and God. Good works are of 
no more importance for him than rites, though he does wed to 
employ his time m teaching. But Karma has ceased to exist 
for him: “the acts of a Yogi are neither black nor white,” they 
have no moral quality nor consequences, This is dangerous 
language and the doctrine has sometimes been abused. But the 
point of the teaching is not that a Sannyasi may do what he 
likes but that he is perfectly emancipated from material 
bondage. Most men are bound by their deeds; every new act 
brings consequences which attach the doer to the world of 
transmigration and create for him new existences. But the 
deeds of the man who ts really free have no such trammelling 
effects, for they are not prompted by desire nor directed to an 
object. But since to become free he must have suppressed all 
desire, it is hardly conceivable that he should do anyt hing which 
could be called a sin. But this conviction that the task of the 
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sage is not to perfect any form of good conduct but to rise 
above both good and evil, imparts to the Darianas and even 
to the ITpamshads a singularly non-ethical and detached tone. 
The Yogi does no harm but he has less benevolence and active 
sympathy than the Buddhist monk. It was a feeling that such 
an attitude has its dangers and is only for the few who have 
fought thejr way to the heights where it can safely be adopted* 
that led the Brahmans in all ages to lay stress on the house¬ 
holder's life as the proper preparation for a philosophic old age. 
Despite utterances to the contrary, they never as a body 
approved the ideal of a life entirely devoted to asceticism and 
not occupied with social duties during one period. The extra¬ 
ordinary ease with which the higher phases of Indian thought 
shake off all formalities! social* religious and ethical, was 
COunterbahoiced by the multitudinous regulations devised to 
keep the majority in a law-abiding life. 

None of the six Darsanas concern themselves with ethics. 
The more important deal with the transcendental progress of 
gages who have avowedly abandoned the Hie of works, and even 
those which treat of that lower life are occupied with ritual and 
logic rather than with anything which can be termed moral 
science. Wo must not infer that Indian literature is altogether 
unmoral. The doctrine of Kurina is intensely ethical and ethical 
discussions are more prominent in the Epics than in Homer, 
besides being the subject of much gnomic and didactic poetry. 
But there is no mistaking the fact that the Hindu seeks for 
salvation by knowledge. He fools the power of deeds, but it is 
only the lower happiness which lies in doing good works and 
enjoying their fruits. The higher bliss consists in being entirely 
free from the bondage of deeds and Karma. 

AU the Darsanas have as a common principle this idea of 
Karma with the attendant doctrines that rebirth is a consequence 
of action and that salvation is an escape from rebirth. They all 
treat more or less of the sources and standards of knowledge* 
and all recognize the Veda as one ol them. There b not much 
more that can be said of them all in common, for the Vedanta 
ignores matter and the Sankhya ignores God, but they all share 
a conviction which presents difficulties to Europeans. It is that 
the state in which the mind ceases to Lhink discursi vely and is 
concentrated on itself b not only desirable but the smnmum 
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bonutn . The European is inclined to say that such a state is 
distinguished from non-existence only by not being permanent. 
But the Hindu will have none of this. He holds that mind and 
thought are material though composed of the subtlest matter t 
and that when thought ceases, the immaterial soul {purusha or 
at man) far from being practically non-existent is more truly 
existent than before and enjoy a untroubled its own existence 
and its own nature. 

Of the three most important systems, the Sahkhya, Yoga 
and Vedanta, the first and last are on most points opposed: 
both are ancient, but perhaps the products of different intellectual 
centres. In one sense the Yoga may be described as a tbeiatic 
modification of the Sahkhya; from another and perhaps juster 
point of view it appears rather as a very ancient science ol 
asceticism and contemplation, susceptible of combination with 
various metaphysical theories. 


2 

We may consider first of all the S&tikhya 1 . Tradition ascribes 
its invention to Kapik, but he la a mere name unconnected with 
any date or other circumstance. It is probable that the principal 
ideas of the Sahhhya germinated several centuries before our 
era but we have no evidence whatever as to when they were 
first formulated in Sutras. The name was current as the designa¬ 
tion of a philosophical system fairly early 3 but the accepted 
text-books are all late. The most respected ia the Sankhya- 
pravaeana 3 * attributed to Kapil a but generally assigned by 
European critics to the fourteenth century- a.t>* Considerably 
more ancient, but Still clearly a metrical epitome of a system 
already existing, is the Kaiikliya-KarikaK a poem of seventy 
verses which was translated into Chinese about. 560 aJX and 
may be a few centuries older. Max Miiller regarded the Tuttva- 
eamasa, a short tract consisting chiefly of an enumeration of 

1 ScertpwiJiHy Garfct v &U Mdmkhya Pbiiosapkie, ; and Kellli, Tht$£mkhga 
System, IBlfl, which however retich-f’d me lot* I .He for me to make nny wm? of it r 

■ f?.g. ip lh& Bhi^vad giti and fivetUTAtare LIp&nmJiadK Awarding to tm- 
dilion Xapila Uucrhl Asufi nod b<\ rXnciuikh*, »bo m&de the tyrtttn ceiehnUed. 
Girbe ihinkii Pa.uco -4 i kisrt rrtAy be mwkni.'d to this- firdt ccumty a.D. 

1 Tfaifi Appear* to be tb* peal title **f ibr Kiitm* edited ud tmtiekted by 
Balhintytie A* "The Skhkhva Aphodjrmja of 
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topics, as the most ancient Sahkhya formulary hut the opinion 
of scholars as to it s age is not unanimous, * 'he name ^arikhya is 
best interpretrd as signifying enumeration in allusion lo the 
predilection of the school for numbered lists, a predilection 
equally noticeable in early Buddhism. 

The object of the system set forth in these works is strictly 
practical. In the first words of the S&J&hyR-pravacana, the 
complete cessation of suffering is the end of man* and the 
SMkhya is devised to enable him to attain it. Another formula 
divides the contents of the Sankhya into four topics— (a) that 
from which man must liberate himself, or suffering, (6) libera¬ 
tion. or the cessation of suffering, (c) the cause of suffering, or 
the failure to discriminate between the soul and matter, (d) the 
means of liberation* or discriminating knowledge* Thb division 
obviously resembles the four Truths of Buddhism, The object 
proposed is the same and the method analogous, though not 
identical, for Buddhism speaks as a religion and lays greater 
stress on conduct. 

The theory of the Sankhya, briefly stated, is this. There 
exist, uncreated and from all eternity, on the one side matter 
and. on the other individual souls. The world, as we know it, is 
due entirely to the evolution of matter. Suffering is the result 
of souls being in bondage to matter, but this bondage does not 
affect the nature of the sold and in one sense is not real, for 
when souls acquire discriminating knowledge and see that they 
are not matter, then the bondage ceases and they attain to 
eternal peace. 

The system is thus founded on dualism, the eternal antithesis 
between matter and soul. Many of Its details are comprised in 
the simple enumeration of the twenty-five Tuttvas or principles 1 
m given in the Tattva-sam&sa and other works. Of these, one 
is Puru^ha, the soul or self, which is neither produced nor pro¬ 
ductive, and the other twenty-four are all modifications of 
Pnikflti or matter, which is un produced but productive. 
Prakriti means the original ground form of external existence 
(as distinguished from Vikriti, modified foirri). Ft b* uncreated 
and indesfructible + but it has a tendency to variation or evolu* 

1 Or topic*. I t ia difficult to find any one English Word which CO^era lb? twenty - 
five tnLfT&B* for they include both general and spec La 3 idcsMF, Ittifld imd pu t cor on 
the one baodr special er^ati.* un the other. 
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tiom The Saukby* holds m the strictest sense thart ge nihUc 
nihil fir Substance ear* only be produced from substance and 
properly speaking there is no such thing as origination but only 
manifestation. Causality is regarded solely from the point of 
view of material causes^ that is to say the cause of a pot is day 
and not the action of the potter. Thus the effect or product is 
nothing else than the cause in another shape: production is only 
manifestation and destruction is the resolution of a product into 
its cause. Instead of holding like the Buddhists that there is no 
such thing as existence but only becoming, the Sankhya rather 
afti mis that there is nothing but successive manifestations of 
real existence. I£ day is made into a pot and the pot is then 
broken and ground into day again, the. essential fact is not that 
a pot has come into existence and disappeared but that the day 
continuously existing has undergone certain changes. 

The tendency to evolution inherent in matter is due to the 
three guyaSr They are mttva, explained as goodness and happi¬ 
ness; rajas, as passion and movement ; and tamos, as darkness, 
heaviness and ignorance. The word Gun a is not easy to translate, 
for it seems to mean more than quality or mode and to signify 
the constituents of matter. Hence one cannot help feeling that 
the whole theory b an attempt to explain the unity and diversity 
of matter by a phrase, but all Hinduism is permeated by this 
phrase and theory. When the three gugas are in equilibrium 
then matter—Prakriti—is quiescent, undifferentiated and un- 
manifested. But as soon as the equilibrium is disturbed and 
one of the gugas becomes preponderant, then the process of 
differentiation and manifestation begins. The disturbance of 
equilibrium b due to the action of the Individual Purushas or 
souls on Pralqriti, but this action is mechanical and due to 
proximity not to the volition of the souls and may he compared 
to the attraction of a magnet for iron 1 . Thus at the beginning 
of the evolutionary process wc have quiescent matter in equili¬ 
brium: over against this are souls innumerable, equally quiescent 
but exerting on matter a mechanical force. This upsets the 
equilibrium and creates a movement which takes at first the 
form of development and later of decay and collapse. Then 
matter returns to its quiescent state to be again excited by the 
Furuahas and commence its world-making evolution anew. The 

1 Sftiildu Pf*Tio. t 
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doctrine that evolution,, dissolution and quiescence succeed one 
another periodically is an integral part of the S&nkhya 1 , 

The unmodified Prakriti stands first on the list of twenty-five 
principles. When evolution begins it produces first Buddhi or 
intellect, secondly Ahamkura, which is perhaps best rendered 
by individuality, and next the five Tamn&traa or subtle elements. 
Buddhi, though meaning intellect, is used rather in the sense of 
ascertaining or perception. It is the faculty by which we dis¬ 
tinguish objects and perceive what they are. It differs also from 
our conception of intellect in being, like AhamkAra and all the 
subsequent developments of Prakriti, material, and must not 
be confused with the immaterial Punisha or soul. It is in fact 
the organ of thought, not in the sense of the brain or anything 
tangible, but a subtle substratum of all mental processes. But 
in what sense is it possible ro say that this Buddhi exists apart 
from individuals, who have not come into being at this stage of 
cosmic evolution I This difficulty is not met by talking, as some 
commentators do, of cosmic as well m individual Buddhi for 
even if all Prakriti is illuminated by Buddhi at this stage it is 
difficult to see what result can occur. To make the process of 
development coherent we must think of it. not aa a seriea of 
chronologically successive stages hut rather as a logically con¬ 
nected series and an analysis of completely evolved beings, just 
as we might say that bones are covered with flesh and flesh with 
skin, without affirming that the'bones have a separate and prior 
existence. Ahamkara, which is, like Buddhi, strictly speaking a 
physical organ, means Ego maker and denotes the sense of 
personality and individuality, almost the will. In the language 
of Indian philosophy it is the delusion or misconception which 
makes the soul imagine itself a personal agent and think. / see, 
/ hear, / slay, / am slain, whereas the soul is really incapable 
of action and the acts are those of Prakriti. 

The five subtle elements arc the essences of sound, touch, 
colour, savour and odour conceived as physical principles, 
imperceptible to ordinary beings, though gods and Yogis can 
perceive them. The name Tuumatra which signifies that oniy 
indicates that they are concerned exclusively with one sense, 

1 Garb*, />■> SitkkAyn Pkihxrpfo-ty p- 222. He cansidrri that it *pnea4 then®* 

to other schoold. Tbit irj v qJ voh Lh lt damni plj on t km l the Sou'iLliya id prior lo LiadUfiiam 
anil Jainism. 
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Thus whereas the gross elements, such us earth* appeal to more 
than one sense and can be seen T felt and smelt, the subtle 
element of sound is restricted to the sense of hearing. It exists 
in all things audible but has nothing to do with their tangibility 
or visibility. There remain sixteen further modifications to make 
up the full list of twenty-four. They are the five organa of sense 1 * 
the five organs of action*, Manas or mind, regarded as a sixth 
and central sense, and also as the seat of will, and the five gross 
elements—earth, water, light, air and ether. The SMkhya dis¬ 
tinguishes between the gross and the subtle body. The latter, 
called lingasarira, ls defined in more than one way, but it is 
expressly stated in the Karik&s* that it is composed of "Buddhi 
and the rest* down to the subtle elements.It practically 
corresponds to what we call the soul, though totally distinct 
from Purusha or soul in the SMkhya sense. It constitutes the 
character and essential being of a person. It is the part which 
transmigrates from one gross body to another, and is responsible 
for the acta committed in each existence. Its union with a gross 
body constitutes birth, its departure death- Except in the case 
of those who attain emancipat ion, its existence and transmigra¬ 
tion last for a whole world-period at the end of which come 
quiescence and equilibrium. In it are imprinted the Samskaraa*, 
the predispositions which pass on from one existence to another 
and are latent in the new-born mind like seeds in a field. 

By following the evolution of matter we have now accounted 
for intellect s individuality, the senses, the moral character, will, 
and a principle which survives death and transmigrates- It 
might therefore be supposed that w r e have exhaustively analysed 
the constitution of a human being. But that is not the view of 
the SMkhya. The evolution of Budditi, Ahamk&ra, the subtle 
body and the gross body is a physical process and the result is 
also physical, though parts of it are of so line a substance that 
ordinary senses cannot perceive them. This physical organism 
becomes a living being (which term includes gods and animals} 
when it is connected with a soul (purusha) and consciousness 
depends on this connection, for neither is matter when isolated 
conscious, nor is the soul T at least not in our sense of the word. 

1 ikm* lon^ut and wear, 

1 Vuke, h4fnli r leeL oi^am at e randan and 

1 Verse 40. * CL the Huddhh t EiDktumia, 
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Though the soul is neither the life whieh ends afc death (for that 
is the gross body) nor yet the life which passes from existence 
to existence (for that is the subtle body} yet it is the vitalizing 
element which renders life possible. 

The Sahkhya like Jainism regards souls as innumerable and 
distinct from one another. The word Purusha must have 
originally referred to the manikin supposed to inhabit the body, 
and there is some reason to think that the earliest teachers of 
the S4nkh va held that it was infinitely small. But in the existing 
text-book* it is described as infinitely large. It is immaterial 
and without beginning, end, parts, dimensions p or qualities, 
incapable of change, motion* or action. These definitions may 
be partly due to the influence of the Vedanta and, though wo 
know little about l he historical development of the LSahkhya, 
there are traces of a compromise between the old teaching of 
a soul held in bondage and struggling for release and later 
conceptions of a soul which, being infinite and passionless, 
hardly seems capable of submitting to bondage. Though the soul 
cannot be said to transmigrate, to act t or to suffer, still through 
consciousness it makes the suffering of the world felt and though 
in its essence it remains eternally unchanged and unaffected, 
yet it experiences the reflection of the suffering which goes on. 
Just ay a crystal (to use the Indian simile} allow* a red flower 
to be seen through it and remains unchanged, although it seems 
to become red T so does the soul remain unchanged by sorrow or 
joyi although the illusion that it suffers or rejoices may be 
present in the consciousness. 

The task of the soul is to free itself from illusion, and thus 
from bondage. For strictly speaking the bondage does not exist: 
it is caused by want of discrimination. Like the Yed&nta, the 
SMkhya regards all this troubled life as being, so far as the soul 
is concerned, mere illusion h But while the Vedanta bids the soul 
know its identity with Brahman, the Sankhya bids it isolate 
itself and know that the acts and feelings which seem to be its 
own have really nothing to do with it. They are for the soul 
nothing but a spectacle or play originating in its connection 
with Prakpiti, and it is actually said 1 * * r Wherefore no soul is 
bound, or k liberated or transmigrates. It is Prakrit!, which 
has many bodily forms, which is bound, liberated and trans- 

1 Siftkh. Kir. e* 
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migrates.” It is in Burldhi or intellect, which is a manifestation 
of Prakpti, that the knowledge of the difference between the 
soul and Prakriti must arise. Thus though the Sinkhya reposes 
OH a fundamental dualism, it is not the dualism of good and 
evil. Soul and matter differ not because the first is good and 
the second bad, but because the first is unchangeable and the 
second constantly changing. Matter is often personified as a 
woman. Her motives are unselfish and she works for the 
liberation of the soul. "As a dancer after showing herself on 
the stage ceases to dance, so docs Prakrit! cease when she has 
made herself manifest to the soul." That is to say, when a soul 
once understands that it is distinct from the material world, 
that world ceases to exist for that particular soul, though of 
course the play continues for others, "Generous Prakrit i : 
endowed with Gunas, causes by manifold means without benefit 
to herself, the benefit of the soul, which is devoid of Curios and 
makes no return 1 /’ The condition of the Liberated 60 id, corre* 
spending to the ntokska and nirvdya of other systems, is described 
os Kaiv&lya, that is, complete separation from the material 
world, but, as among Buddhists and Vedantists. he who has 
leamt the truth is liberated even before death, and can teach 
others. He goes on Living, just, as Lhe wheel continues to revolve 
for some time after the potter has ceased to t um it. After death, 
complete liberation without the possibility of re birth Ls attained. 
The Sank by a manuals do not dwell further on the character of 
this liberation: we only know that the eternal soul is then 
completely isolated and aloof from all suffering and material 
things. Liberation is compared to profound sleep, the difference 
being that in dreamless sleep there is a seed, that is, the possi¬ 
bility of return to ordinary life, whereas when liberation is once 
attained there is no such return. 

Both in its account of the world process and in its scheme 
of salvation the Sankhya ignores theism in the same way as did 
the Buddha. Indeed the text-books go beyond this and practically 
deny the existence of a personal supreme deity. We are told* 
that the existence of God cannot be proved, for whatever exists 
must be either bound or free and God can be neither. We cannot 
think of him as bound and yet he cannot be free like an emanci¬ 
pated soul, for freedom implies the absence of desire and hence 
1 SinklL Kir. J51M3L 1 Sinkbu l 
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of the impulse to create, Similarly 1 the consequences of good 
and evil deeds are due to Karma, and not to the government of 
God. Such a ruler is inconceivable, for if he governs the world 
according to the action of Karma his existence is superfluous, 
and if he is affected by selfish motives or desire, then he cannot 
be free. It is true that these passages speak of there being no 
proof of God f s existence and hence commentators both Indian 
and European who shrink from atheism represent the Sahkhya 
as suspending judgment. Bui if a republican constitution duly 
describes the President and other authorities in whom the powers 
of government are vested, can we argue that it is not un¬ 
man arc hi cnl because it docs not expressly say there is no king? 
In the Sankhya there is no more place for a deity than for a 
king in a republican constitution. Moreover, the Sutras en¬ 
deavour to prove that the idea of Cod is inconceivable and 
self-contradictory' and some commentaries speak plainly on this 
subjectThus the Sahkhya-tattva-kaumudi commenting on 
K&rika 57 argues that the world cannot have been created by 
God, whether we suppose him to have been impelled b}* selfish ^ 
ness or kindness. For if God is perfect he tan have no need to 
create a world. And ii his motive is kindness, is it reasonable 
to call into existence beings who while non-existent had no 
suffering, simply in order to show kindness in relieving them 
from suffering? A benevolent deity ought to create only happy 
creatures, not a mixed world like the one we see* T 

Arguments like this were not condemned by the Brahmans 
so strongly as we should expect, but they did not like them and 
though they did not excommunicate the Nirikliyu in the same 
way as Buddhism, they greatly preferred a theistic variety of it 
called Yoga. 

The Yoga and Sahkhya arc mentioned together in the 
Svctaivatara Upmishad 4 , and the Bhagavad-gitA 5 says that he 
sees truly who sees them us one. The difference lies in treatment 


1 SIAUl PrikT*c. v 2 12. 

1 Thus t'-iiiikh. Phiviii!. Y- 4*5, nyi Trukurtuh pqnj ilu^yibhfcva t ann the- com* 
nwoLftiy eXpUmn. I&Varm-jarmtiiii^dhid Iti ieahiili "sapply ttia wordi, because- 
deny that there in inpnaw God.' h 

1 ih$ co-mcnentiilcir VijhanpiBhiijihii { <i. 1500) tXfrH to explain 

tkwi lv Lh.EE atheism and t-u rc^uneik the SiLidthya witL iti+ VodaaLa, Sh Garbe’s 
prclaca to Kjjli edition of the ^AnkliyA-lJfav&euJiA-bbuJbyfL 
* vi. ii * v. e. 
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rather than in substance. Whereas the Sftfikhya ia mainly 
theoretical, the principal topic of the Yoga is the cultivation of 
that frame of mind which leads to emancipation and the methods 
and exercises proper to this end. Further* the Yoga recognizes 
a deity, This distinction may seem of capital importance but 
the god of the Yoga (called fSvara or the Lord) is not its founda¬ 
tion and essence as Brahman is of the Vedanta 1 . Devotion to 
God is recognized as one among other methods for attaining 
emancipation and If this particular procedure* which is men¬ 
tioned in relatively few passages, were omitted, the rest of the 
system would be unaffected. It is therefore probable that the 
theistic portions of the Yoga are an addition made under 
Brahmamc influence. But taking the existing Sutras of the two 
philosophies, together with their commentaries, it may be said 
that the Yoga implies most of the S&Akhya theory and the 
Sankhya most of the Yoga practice, for though it does not go 
into details it prescribes meditation which ia to be perfected by 
regulating the breathing and by adopting certain postures. 
I have already spoken of the methods and discipline prescribed 
by the Yoga and need not dwell further on the topic now* 

That Buddhism has some connection with the SMkhya and 
Yoga has often been noticed®. Rome of the ideas found in the 
Rinkhya and some of the practices prescribed by the Yoga are 
clearly anterior to Gotanaa and may have contributed to his 
mental development* but circumspection is necessary in the use 
of words like Yoga, Raiikhya and VcdanLa. If we take them to 
mean the doctrinal systems contained in certain ft&tras* they 
are clearly all later than Buddhism. But if we assume, as we 
may safely do, Lhat the doctrine iy much older than the manuals 
in which we now’ study it, we must also remember that when 
w p e leave the texts we are not justified in thinking of a system 
but merely of a line of thought* In this sense it Is dear that 
many ideas of the Sankhya appear among the Jains* hut the 
Jains knour nothing of the evolution of matter described by the 
Sahkhya manuals and think of the relation of the soul to matter 

* fovare 4* apparent]}- a ptmiaUft like Other* bul greater in gfory and untouched 

by human iofirnutiM, Toga lutraj, L 24-2fi. 

* It ii a (imgulftr fori that both the SAnlthya-lciriSca-bhaaiiyn and a treat!*? on 
t he Voi4eahlk* phUr»ophy are iadmlad in tlio Chinra? Trips taka (Nan jin, Cat. Korn. 
J30C and 1295), A warning ii huw?veir added that they are qgL lL th .a k T of ds? 
Buddha/ 1 
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in a more materialistic way. The notion of the separate eternal 
bo ul was the object of the Ruddha + s persistent polemics and was. 
apparently a popular doctrine when he began preaching. The 
ascetic and meditative exercises prescribed by the Yoga were 
also known before his time and the Pi takas do not hide the fact 
that he received instruction from two Yogis, But though he 
was acquainted with the theories and practices which grew into 
the Yoga and Sankbya, he did not found his religion on them 
for he rejected the idea of a soul which has to be delivered and 
did not make salvation dependent on the attainment of trances. 
If there was in his time a systematic Sahkhya philosophy 
explaining the nature of suffering and the way of release p it is 
strange that the Pittas contain no criticism of it. for though 
to us who see these ancient sects in perspective the resemblance 
of Buddhism to the Sahkhya is clear, there ean be little doubt 
that the Buddha would have regarded it as a most erroneous 
heresy, because it proposes to attain the same objects as his 
own teaching but by different methods. 

Sahkhya ideas arc not found in the oldest Upuni shads, but 
they appear (though not in a connected form) in those of the 
second stratum, such as the Svetasvatara and Ka(h&. It there¬ 
fore seems probable* though not proven, that the origin of these 
ideas ia to be sought not in the early Brahmanic schools but in 
the intellectual atmosphere non-theistic p non sacerdotal, but 
audaciously speculative which prevailed hi the central and 
eastern part of northern India in the sixth century b.c. The 
SAnkhya recognises no merit in sacrifices or indeed in good 
works of any kind, even as a preliminary discipline, and in many 
details js un-Brahmanic, Unlike the Vedanta Sutras, it does 
not exclude 8 u Jr as from higher studies, but states that there 
are eight classes of gods and five ul animals but only one of 
men, A teacher must have himself attained emancipation, but 
there is no provision that he must be a Brahman. Perhaps the 
fables and parables which form the basis of the fourth book of 
the Sankhya Sutras point to some more popular form of instruc¬ 
tion similar to the discourses of the Buddha, We may suppose 
that this ancient im-Brahmatiic school took shape In several 
sects, especially Jainism and Buddhism, and used the Yoga 
discipline. But the value and efficacy of that discipline were 
admitted almost universally and several centuries later it was 
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formulated in the Eutr&a which hear the name of Patafijali in 
a shape acceptable to Brahman^ not to Buddhists. If, as sonic 
scholars think, the Yoga autras are not earlier than 460 a/d. 1 
it seem? probable that it was Buddhism which stimulated the 
Brahman? to codify the principles and practice of Yoga, for the 
Yog4efira school of Buddhism arose before the fifth century. 
The Sankhya is perhaps a somewhat similar brahman3zat ion of 
the purely speculative ideas which may have prevailed in 
Magadha and Kosa1a a r Though these districts were not strong- 
holds of Brahmanism* yet it is clear from the Pi takas that they 
contained a considerable Brahman population who must have 
been influenced by the ideas current around them but also 
miiist have wished to keep in touch with other Brahmans. The 
^arikhya of our manuals represents such an attempt at concilia¬ 
tion. It is ait elaboration in a different shape of some of the 
ideas out of which Buddhism sprung but in its later history it 
is connected with Brahmanism rather than Buddhism. When 
it is set forth in Sutras in a succinct and isolated form, its 
divergence from ordinary Bmhmanie thought is striking and in 
this form it does not seem to have ever been influential and now 
is professed by only a few Pandits, but, w'hen combined in a 
literary and eclectic spirit with other ideas which may he 
incompatible wit h it in strict logic, it has been a mighty influence 
in Indian religion r orthodox as well as unorthodox. Such con¬ 
ceptions as Frakriti and the Gimas colour most of the post- 
Vedic religious literature. Their working may be plainly traced 
in the MaMhhar&ta, Mann and the Puranac 5 ;, and the Tantras 
identify with Prakfiti the goddesses whose worship they teach. 
The unethical character of the Sankhya enabled it to form the 
st ranges t alliances with aboriginal beliefg T 

See Jacobi, J,A ,0-$* Ftac. 1D1Q. p. 24-. But if Vuubattdhil lived eho-ilt 2&0—3dO F 
u il aow gmnlty believed, alluaioni to ttw YogiLeim «jhool in Lhe Yog* shim* 
d* not QbUge UJ to plu« the futnui mttch later iban 300i.lL ihe Yuloin 

tm founded by A«anga» the brother of Voauband hu . 

“ I find it bud to Accept Daub ran'fTfiew [PhitiMptyoJ Ihi UpamtkaA^ ehflft, %\ 
that th* SiCkhyn h&» gram out of the Vtdtnt*. 

* Sm f P ****** i, Chapa. fi, 4, S. The Bh^Tmd-gttjL lhmRh 

the New TMtaamat of Veduitlita, rase the wvrd* Sifithy* And \W in wml 
P“"S» W Jrt«Hing ipMutitivo truth, and the ralipwi ^ Pawned to 

■bow that they wo the fuse* Sec il 39; nr 3; v, 4, k 
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Unlike the Sankhya, the Vedanta is seen Lfi ita most influential 
and perhaps moat advantageous aspect when stated in its most 
abstract form. We need not enquire into its place of origin for 
it b dearly the final intellectual product of the schools which 
produced the Upanbhads and the literature which preceded 
them, and though it may be difficult to say at what point we 
are justified in applying the name Vedanta to growing Brail- 
manic thought, the growth is continuous. The name means 
simply End of the Veda. In its ideas the Vedanta shows great 
breadth and freedom, yet it respects the prejudices and pro¬ 
prieties of Brahmanism. It teaches that God is all things, btrt 
interdicts tins knowledge to the lower castes: it treats ritos as 
a merely preliminary discipline, but it does not deny their value 
for certain states of life. 

The Vedinta is the boldest and the most characteristic form 
of Indian thought. For Asia, and perhaps for the world at 
large, Buddhism is more important but on Indian soil it has 
been vanquished by the Vedanta, especially that form of it 
known as the Advaita* In all ages the main idea of this philo¬ 
sophy has been the same and may be summed up in the formula 
that the soul is God and that God te everything. If this formula 
is not completely accurate 1 —and a sentence which both trans¬ 
lates and epitomizes alien metaphysics can hardly aspire to 
complete accuracy—the error lies in the fact to which I have 
called attention elsewhere that our words, God and souk do not 
cover quite the same ground as the Indian words which they 
are used to translate. 

Many scholar?, both Indian and European, will demur to 
the high place here assigned to the Advaita philosophy. 1 am 
fir from claiming that the doctrine of Sankara is either primitive 
or unchallenged Other forms of the Vedanta existed before him 
and became very strong after him. But so far as a synthesis of 
opinions which are divergent in details can be just, he gives a 
juat synthesis and elaboration of the Upamshads. It is true that 
bis teaching oa to the higher and lower Brahman and as to Mayi 
has afhnities to Mahay anist Buddhism, and that later sects were 

t It u perhaps hardly rwraur*- to «Sd ib*i them hmi beta *ndfcw dunumm 

mfi |4> (h* anJ m :i n n.Mf In wbi'-h the ton I is God. 
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repelled by the severe and im personal character of his philosophy t 
but the doctrine of which he is the most thorough arid eminent 
exponent* namely that God or spirit is the only reality and one 
with the human soul, asserts itself in almost all Hindu sects, 
even though their other doctrines may seem to contradict it. 

This line of thought is so persistent and has so many 
ramifications, that it is hard to aay what is and what is not 
Vedanta. If we take literature as our best guide we may 
distinguish four points of importance marked by the Upunishads. 
the Brahma-Sutras, Sankara and Ramanuja. 

I have said something elsewhere of the Upamehada. These 
ivorks do not profess to form a systematic whole (though later 
Hinduism regards them as such) and when European scholars 
speak of them collectively, they generally mean the older 
members of the collection. These may justly be regarded as the 
ancestors of the Vedanta t inasmuch as the tone of thought 
prevalent in them is incipient Ved&ntism, It rejects dualism 
and regards the universe as a unity not as plurality, as something 
which has issued from Brahman or is pervaded by Brahman 
and in any case depends on Brahman for its significance and 
existence* Brahman is God in the pantheistic sense, totally 
disconnected with mythology and in most passages impersonal. 
The knowledge of Brahman is salvation; he who has it* goes to 
Brahman or becomes Brahman. More rarely we find statements 
of absolute identity such as ** Being Brahman, he goes to 
Brahman 1 . 11 But though the Upamshads say that the soul goes 
to or is Brahman, that the world conies from or is Brahman t 
that the soul is the whole universe and that a knowledge of 
these truths is the one thing of importance, these ideas are not 
combined into a system. They are simply the thoughts of the 
wise, not always agreeing in detail, and presented as independent 
utterances* each with its own value. 

One of the most important of these wise men is Yajnavalkya 3 * 
the hero of the Bfihad Aranyaka Up amah ad and a great name* 
to whom are ascribed doctrines of which he probably never 
heard. The Upanisbad represents him as developing and com¬ 
pleting the views of &knriilya and Udd&Jaka Aruni, The former 
taught 9 that the Atman or Sell within the heart, smaller than 

* Bribi'l Ann. tv. 4, 6; tb. L It. 10. *ra RmhEnaji," 

■ above Book U. chip* V ttid V£ > Cbind. Up, in. |C 
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a grain of mustard seed, is also greater than all worlds. The 
brief exposition of his doctrine which we possess starts from 
and emphasizes the human self. This self is Brahman, The 
doctrine of Uddalaka 1 * takes the other side of the equation: he 
starts with Brahman and then asserts that Brahman is the soul. 
But though he teaches that in the beginning there was one only 
without a second, yet ho seems to regard the subsequent pro¬ 
ducts of this Being as external to it and permeated by it But 
to Yajhavalkya is ascribed an important modification of these 
doctrines, namely, that the Atman is unknowable and trans¬ 
cendental*. It is unknowable because since it is essentially the 
knowing subject it can be known only by itself: it can never 
become the object of knowledge and language is inadequate to 
describe it- All that can be said of it is neli, neii T that is no, no: 
it is not anything which we try to predicate of it. But he who 
knows that the individual soul is the Atman, becomes Atman; 
being it, he knows it and knows all the world: he perceives that 
in all the world there is no plurality. Here the later doctrine of 
MayA ia adumbrated, though not formulated. Any system which 
holds that in reality there is no plurality or + like some forms of 
Mahayanist Buddhism, that nothing really exists implies the 
operation of this MftyA or illusion which makes us see the world 
as it appears to us. It may bo thought of as mere ignorance, as 
a failure to see the universe as it really is: but no doubt the 
later view of MAy a as a creative energy which fashions the 
world of phenomena is closely connected with the half-mytho¬ 
logical conceptions found in the F&neariitrn and Saiva philosophy 
which regard this creative illusion m a female force—a goddess 
in fact—inseparably associated with the deity* 

The philosophy of the Upaiusbads, like all religious thought 
in India, is avowedly a quest of happiness and this happiness 
is found in some form of union with Brahman, He is perfect 
bliss, and whatever is distinct from him is full of suffering 3 . 
But this sense of the suffering inherent in existence is less 
marked in the older llpunishads and in the Ved&nta than in 
Buddhism and the Saukhya. Those systems make it their basis 
and first principle: in the Vedfljita the temperament is the same 

1 chadxL Up. n, 

1 Sm DqUVmiv PkSotopk^ o/ (At UjGPiiwW*. 

3 Ato'nyad artim. BriUd Ar. ill. forcnii tiffl&i. 
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but the emphasis and direction oF the thought are different. 
The Stnkhya looks at the world and says that salvation lies in 
escape into something which has nothing in common with it* 
But the Ved&ntist looks towards Brahman, and his pessimism 
is merely the feeling that everything which is not wholly and 
really Brahman is unsatisfactory. In the later developments of 
the system, pessimism almost disappears, for the existence of 
suffering is not the first Truth but an illusion - the soul* did it 
but know it. is Brahman and Brahman is bliss* Eo far as the 
Vedanta has any definite practical teaching, it does not wholly 
despise action. Action is indeed inferior to knowledge and when 
know*ledge is once obtained works are useless accessories, but 
the four stages of a Brahman's career, including household life, 
are approved in the Vpd4nta Sutras, though there is a disposition 
to $ay that he who has the necessary religious aptitudes can 
adopt the ascetic life at any time. The occupations of this ascetic 
life are meditation and absorption or samadhi, the state in 
which the meditating soul becomes so completely blended with 
God on whom it meditales, that it has no consciousness of its 
separate existence 1 . 

As indicated above the so-called books of Sruti ot Yedic 
literature are not consecutive treatises, but rather rojxmM 
prudmtium utterances respecting ritual and theology ascribed 
to poets, sacrifieera and philosophers who were accepted as 
authorities. When, these works came to be regarded as an 
orderly revelation, even orthodoxy could not shut its eyes to 
their divergences, and a comprehensive exegesis became necessary 
to give a conspectus of the whole body of truth- This investiga¬ 
tion of the meaning of the Veda ils a connected w hole is called 
Mim&insa, and is divided into two branches, the earlier {piirva} 
and the later (uttara). The first is represented by the Purva- 
mimamsfir-sfitras of rTaimini 1 w hich are called earlier fpurva) not 
In the chronological sense but because they deal with rites w hich 
come before know ledge, as a preparatory stage. It is interesting 
to find that Jaimini was accused of atheism and defended by 
KundLrila Bhatfa. The defence is probably just, for Jaimini docs 

1 UtuLriyi^a. BmL Upaniidiad, Vt 20. **Hnvin" awn hi* owa K 1I ^ fisc 
Sell bt become ieltieaa, and because be- u sdfie&a tie in. without limit, without c*u» h 
ab#orb«l in thought," 

1 Thera is nnthiB|E Eft 01 tbs djiLe ft[ ihm wr^rk oieepE that Kurowtl* in com¬ 
menting on it Ln tk* eighth reunify treats it m old llCl ,i authoritwth e. It wu 
peftiipi rompcn*ed in th* r*s\y Gupta p*±rixL 
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not so much deny Ood as ignore him. But what is truly 
extraordinary t though characteristic of much Indian literature 
about ritual, is that a work dealing with the general theory of 
religious worship should treat the deity as an irrelevant topic. 
The Purva-miinamsa discusses ceremonies prescribed by an 
eternal self-existing Veda. The reward of sacrifice is not given 
by God, When the result of an act does not appear at once, 
.T flim ini teaches that there is all the same produced a super- 
sensuous principle called which bears fruit at a later 

time* and thus a sacrifice leads the offerer to heaven. This theory 
Ls really tantamount to placing magic on a philosophic basis, 

BMarilvana's sutras, which represent the other branch of 
the Mlmamsil, show a typo of thought more advanced and pro¬ 
found than Jaimiiii's. They consist of 555 aphorisms—less than 
a fifth of Jaimini’s voluminous work—and represent the out¬ 
come of considerable discussion posterior to the Upaniahads, for 
they cite the opinions of seven other teachers and also refer to 
Badarayanu himself by name. Hence they may be a compendium 
of hia teaching made by his pupils. Their date is unknown but 
Sankara evidently regards them as ancient and there were 
several commentators before him 1 . Like most sutras these 
aphorisms are often obscure and are hardly intended to be more 
than a m nemo technic summary of the doctrine p to be supple - 
mented by oral instruction or a commentary. Hence it is 
difficult to define the teaching of B Malayan a as distinguished 
from that of the Dpanishads on the one hand, and that of his 
commentators on the other, or to say exactly what stage he 
marks in the development of thought, except that it is the stage 
of attempted synthesis 3 - He teaches that Brahman is the origin 
of the world and that with him should all knowledge, religion 
and effort be concerned. By meditation on him, the soul is 
released and somehow associated with him. But it is not clear 
that we have any warrant for finding in the sutras (as does 
Sankara) the distinction between the higher and lower Brahman, 
or the doctrine of the unreality of the world [May4) or the 
absolute identity of the individual soul with Brahman- We are 

1 Keith in JJLA.& 190? + p, 4^ it !■ hrtnmwg more and more prcbibte 
thftl eiuuiot b* dated after tha ChrijitUn era. Jacobi in J.A,Q,$- W b 

p J9 conclude* that the Brnhffli were cnB&powd between 300 «\d 450 *-J). 

* Such 4tt«ffipU must h*™ begun r*H y< Tbe Utility^* L>nish*i (n, 3) 
of inTuid 1 -tidvi t ihfe fctem* of 43! th* U pwi^hiM te 
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told that the state of the released soul is non-separation 
(svibhaga) from Brahman, but this b variously explained by 
the commentators according to their views. Though the suttaa 
are the acknowledged text-book of VedAutism, their utterances 
are in practice less important than subsequent explanations of 
them. As often happens in India, the comment, haa over]grown 
and superseded the text. 

The most important of these commentators is Sankamcerya 1 . 
Had he been a European philosopher anxious that his ideas 
should bear his name, or a reformer like the Buddha with little 
respect, for antiquity, he would doubtless have taken his place 
in history as one of the most original teachers of Asia. But since 
his whole object was to revive the traditions of the past and 
suppress his originality by attempting to prove that his ideas 
are those of Bidaraya^ia and the Upon is h ads, the magnitude 
of his contribution to Indian thought is often under-rated. We 
need not suppose that he was the inventor of all the ideas in 
his works of which we find no previous expression. He doubtless 
(like the Buddha) summarized and stereotyped an existing mode 
of thought but his summary bears the unmbtakeable mark of 
his own personality. 

Sankara's teaching is known as Advaita or absolute monism. 
Nothing exists except the one existence called Brahman or 
Param&tman, the Highest Self. Brahman b pure being and 
thought (the two being regarded as identical), without qualities. 
Brahman is not intelligent but is intelligence itself. The human 
eoul (jiva) is identical with the Highest Self, not merely as a 
part of it-* but as being itself the whole universal indivisible 
Brahman, this must not bo misunderstood as a blasphemous 
assertion that man is equal to God, The soul b identical with 
Brahman only in so far as it forgets its separate human exist¬ 
ence, and all that we call self and individuality. A man who hafi 
any pride in himself is ipso facto differentiated from Brahman 
as much as is possible. Yet in the world in which we move we 
see not only differentiation and multiplicity but also a plurality 
of individual souls apparently distinct from one another and 
from Brahman. This appearance b due to the principle of Maya 
which is associated with Brahman and is the cause of the 
phenomena] world. If May& is translated by illusion it must 
1 Bffo Ekbo vt, p r 207 a. 
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be remembered that its meaning is not so much that the world 
and individual existences am illusory in the strict sense of the 
word* as phenomenal. The only true reality is self-conscious 
thought without an object. When the mind attains to that, it 
ceases to be human and individual: it ijr Brahman. But when¬ 
ever it thinks of particular objects neither the thoughts nor the 
objects of the thoughts are real in the same sense. They are 
appearances, phenomena. This universe of phenomena includes 
not only all our emotions and all our perceptions of the external 
world, but also what might be supposed to be the deepest truths 
of religion, such 213 the personality of the Creator and the 
wanderings of the soul in the maze of transmigration, In the 
same sense that we suffer pain and pleasure, it is true that there 
is a persona] God (l^vara) who emits and reabsorbs the world 
at regular intervals, and that the atral Ls a limited existence 
passing from body to body. In this sense the soul, as in the 
Sarikhya philosophy, is surrounded by the uptidkis t certain 
limiting conditions or disguises, which form a permanent 
psychical equipment with which it remains invested in all its 
innumerable bodies. But though these doctrines may be true 
for those who are in the world v for those souls who arc agents, 
enjoy era and sufferers, they cease to be true for the soul which 
takes the path of knowledge and sees its own identity with 
Brahman. It is by this means only that emancipation is attained, 
for good works bring & reward in kind, and hence inevitably 
lead to new embodiments, new creations of Maya, And even in 
knowledge we must: distinguish between the knowledge of the 
lower Brahman or personal Deity (Is vara) and of the higher 
indescribable Brahman 1 . For the orthodox Hindu this distme- 

1 The Hmr distinction occurs in the wurks of Hei&Eer Elkhart (f 1SJ7 d.D.| 
who in many wav* approximate to Indian thought, both Uuddbut and VfdAfitilt. 
He matte* a dlitmctinn be two*n the Godhead and GoJ. The is the rtVffcbf 

but unra vented t ii is described u “ wordtefl* " (Vajnavmitya'fl ne/i, 11 the same- 

icftfl nothing / 1 LL the i nUfioveabte re*L" But Gcul 1 a the manifestation of the Godhead* 
tins uttered word. “All Chat fa in the Godhead La Ome. Therefore we fan flay nothing 
11 He ia above nil Mima, above ali nature. God work** «? doc Eh not the Godhead. 
“Therein urn ffcn rtiatinguisttfd. in wOrldfiy had in not working. Tho end of all 
“thing! 14 the hidden darknvu of tho eternal Godhead, unknown and never to be 
^ known . 11 | Quoted by ftufua Jon*a r .S'fudVc-j in p. C 2 &. ] It may 

h.' doubted if Sahk*ra r * diatanctmn between th* liLjgher and Lower Brahman is to 
be found 10 the Upaiuabada but it i* probably the bedt mean* of harmtmi 1 104 ; the 
diacrepaFWtei in the* work) which Indian theologian* fetl bound to explain nWAV. 
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tion is of great importance, for it enables him to reconcile 
plages in the scriptures which otherwise are contradictory. 
Worship and meditation which make Is vara their object do not 
lead directly to emancipation. They lead to the heavenly world 
of l£vara F in which the jsquI. though glorified. is still a separate 
individual existence. But for him who meditates on the Highest 
Brahman and knows that his true self is that Bra liman, Mlya 
and its works cease to exist. When he dies nothing differentiates 
him from t hat Brahman who alone is bliss and no new individual 
existence arises. 

The crux of this doctrine is in the theory of M&yA If Maya 
appertains to Brahman, if it exists by his will, then why ie it 
an evil, why is release to be desired? Ought not the individual 
sonb to serve Brahman's purpose, jmd would not it be better 
served by living gladly in the phenomenal world than by passing 
beyond it? But such an idea has rarely satisfied Indian thinkers. 
If + on the other hand. May k is an evil or at least an imperfection, 
if it is like rust on a blade or dimness in a mirror, if* so to speak, 
the edges of Brahman are weak and! break into fragments which 
are prevented by their own feebleness from realizing the unity 
of the whole, then the mind wonders uneasily if* in spite of all 
assurances to the contrary* this does not imply that Brahman 
is subject to some external law, to some even more notorious 
Beyond. But Sankara and the Brahma-sutras will not tolerate 
£uch doubts. According to them, Brahitum in making the world 
b not actuated by a motive in the ordinary sense, for that would 
imply human action and passion, but by a sportive impulse 1 ! 

VVe see in every-day life/' says Sankara, “ that certain doings 
of princes h who have no desires left unfulfilled p have no reference 
to any extraneous purpose but proceed from mere sport fulness. 
\\ e further see that the process of inhalation and exhalation is 
going on without reference to any extraneous purpose, merely 
following the law of its own nature. Analogously, the activity 
of the Lord also may be supposed to be mere &port, proceeding 
from his own nature without reference to any purpose ®. 11 This 


o ^ tnU!a l * cotamentary, S.B.K. ygL IXI1Y. 

» ^X P UJ 2 * Id Fndim 

- loo m nnurbbb puttp m hm CflauMat « a I 23 . 
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i b no worse than many other explanations of the scheme of 
things and the origin of evil hut it is not really an explanation. 
It means that the Advaila is so engrossed in ecst atic contempla¬ 
tion of the omnipresent Brahman that it pays no attention to 
a mere by-product like the physical umverse. How or why 
that universe with ail its imperfections cornea to exists it does 
not explain. 

Yet the boldness and ample sweep of Sankara's thought have 
in them something greater than logic 1 * something recalling the 
grandeur of plains and seas limited only by the horizon, nay 
rather those abysses of space wherein on clear nights worlds 
and suns innumerable are scattered like sparks by what he 
would call God's playfulness. European thought attains to these 
altitudes but cannot live in them for long: it demands and 
fancies for itself just what Sankara will not grant, the motive 
of Brahman, the idea that he is working for some consummation * 
not that he was, is and will be eternally complete, unaffected 
by t he drama of the universe and yet identical with souls that 
know him. 

Even in India the austere and impersonal character of 
dahkara J s system provoked dissent: He was accused ol being 
a Buddhist in disguise and the accusation raises an interesting 
question* in the history of Indian philosophy to which I have 
referred in a previous chapter. The affinity existing between the 
Madhyamika form of Buddhist metaphysics and the earlier 
Vedanta can hardly be disputed and the only question is which 
borrowed from the other. Such questions are exceedingly 
difficult to decide, for from time to time new ideas arose in 
India, permeated the common intellectual atmosphere, and were 
worked up by all sects into the forms that suited each best. In 
the present instance ail that can be said is that certain ideas 
about the unreality of the world and about absolute and relative 

" the whole phenomenon of plurality which apne^a (rona wrong knowledge being 
-jublatcii by perfect knowledge and what been™ then of the creation and the 
- faults of nol doing what if bennflei*l and the like? 

i Although featiiaiu'* commenwy ia a pio» of eevera nliccmntion, wpwidJly 
En ita controverdal parta, yet he hold* that the knowledge of Brahman depend* 
not oil reasoning but on scripture ami uitustioo- "The presentation before the mind 
Of the Highest Sett if effected by meditation and dowtioa/ 1 Brah, Sat. m, 2- 24. 
Sm loo hie comment* on L 1-2 and H. 1, 1 U 

■ See Sukhtaalur, Taking* of Vedd*ta a&ofdimg ta Mtmim&h pp, 17-13. 
Wallwr. Iter tulUr* Vtddntn, and Dn 1& Valita Fg-u*am in J.R.A.S. 1910, p. 129- 
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truth appear in several treatises both Bra h manic and Buddhist, 
such m the works ol SWik&ra and Nagarjuna and the Gauda- 
pMakarikas, and of these the works attributed to Nagarjuna 
aeom to be the oldest. It m ust also be remembered that accordi ng 
to, Chinese accounts Bodhidharma preached at Nanking in 520 
a doctrine very similar to the adpoi&i of Saiikam though ex¬ 
pressed in Buddhist phraseology. 

Of other forms of Vedantiam, the best known is the system 
of JUmanuja generally called Vi&aktAdvaita*. It is an evidence 
of the position held by the Vedanta philosophy that religious 
leaders made a commentary on the Sfitrae of Badarayana the 
vehicle of their most important views. Unlike Sankara, Rama¬ 
nuja is sectarian and identifies his supremo deity with Vishnu 
or Nariyana, but this is little more than a matter of nomen¬ 
clature. His interpretation is modem in the sense that it pursues 
the line of thought which leads up to the modem sects. But 
that line of thought has ancient roots, Rum Ami] a followed a 
commentate* named Bod hay ana who was anterior to gafikan, 
and in the opinion of so competent a judge as Thibaut be gives 
the meaning of B&damyanfi in many points more exactly than 
his great rival. On the other hand his interpretation often strains 
the most important utterances of the Upanishads. 

Ramanuja admits no distinction between Brahman and 
llvara, but the distinction is abolished at the expend of 
abolishing the idea of the Higher Brahman, for his Brahman is 
practically the Is vara of Sankara. Brahman is not without 
attributes but possessed of all imaginable good attributes, and 
though nothing exists apart, from him, like the antithesis of 
puntsha and prakriii in the Sankhya x yet the world is not as in 
SWkanris system merely Maya. Matter and souls (cii and acti) 
form the body of Brahman who both comprises and pervades 


1 ThLl term b generally rondi'ied by qualified, that is not ^bioJute. Monhm, 
But South Indian ich&firfl givr, n, slightly different explanation and hiamtam that 
it 1 m equivalent to E r *A*Afay<jr ndwittw or the identity ot the two qualified { J. 
conditions of Brehmmv Bmhmfln h qualified by cit and tfeif, boll 1a and matter, 
v hidi itaod to J j i Lit in thu relation of attribute*. Tho two conditions are A'ar^frtajlAu 
or period of coflm ie in whlri fii and acil are miwtf-t A sd Karand- 

vu^M or period of rtwMaic durailution, when they exLit Only in a imbUe state within 
Brahman- Tbe«*- twu copUiConi are not different Set Sriniv&e Iyengar. 

JJt.A-3. 1912. p. 1973 and *]** Sr* Edmdrmjdfdr^t; Him Phil^opJky by Rajttgopa- 
laebnyar. 
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all things, which ace merely modes of his existence 1 . He is the 
inner ruler (gjritarv T Amin) who is in all elements and all human, 
souk 3 . Tbs texts which speak of Brahman as being one only 
without a second are explained as referring to the state of 
pralaya or absorption which occurs at the end of each Kalpa. 
At the conclusion of the period of pralaya he re -e suit s the world 
and individual souls by an act of volition and the souls begin 
the round of transmigration. Salvation or release from this 
round is obtained not by good works but by knowledge and 
meditation on the Lord assisted by his grace. The released soul 
is not identified with the Lord but enjoys near him a personal 
existence of eternal bliss and peace. This is more like European 
theism than the ether doctrines which we have been considering. 
The difference is that God is not regarded as the creator of 
matter and souls. Matter and souls consist of hie substance. 
But for all that he is a personal deity who can be loved and 
worshipped and whereas Sankara was a religious philosopher r 
Ramanuja was rather a philosophic theologian Lind founder of 
a church. I have already spoken of his activity in this sphere. 

4 

The epics and Pur&^as contain philosophical discussions of 
considerable length which make little attempt at consistency. 
Yet the line of thought in them all is the same. The chief tenets 
of the theistic Sankhya-Yoga arc assumed: matter, soul and 
God are separate existences: the soul wishea to move towards 
God and away from matter. Yet when Indian writers glorify 
the deity they rarely abstain from identifying him with the 
universe. In the Bhagavad-gitA and other philosophical cantos 
of the Mahabh&rata the contradiction is usually left without 
an attempt at solution. Thus it is stated categorically* that the 
world consists of the perishable and imperishable, i-6-* matter 
and soul, but that the supreme spirit is distinct from both- 

1 Compare the phrw* of Keata in * latter quoted by Bauxiqdet. GtffmJ Lerlurc j 
/Of 1612, p. 66. 11 An TflrioLU M the lives at * re, bo variCHJi Wome their aoul* 

thus doe* God mitk* Individual bcfcflg*, »aH identic*! Mule of the aparki ef 
hid own Bw£neft, TP 

1 Thin tmel u ju&Lified hy Brih*4 Aran. Up, in, 3 6- which La m JTetl text for 
Ran ihnujV* nhwh ,J Ho who dwell* hrthe earth ( water, ete.) and within the With 
(or F ii didervnt from the earth] whom the earth know* not, w hose body the girth 
who rokfl the earth within* he !■ thysd/, the ruler within, the Immortal" 

* B%,-git«p xVr 16, 17 - 
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Yet in the same poem we pa^> from this antit hesis to the monism 
which declares that the deity is all things and “the seif seated 
in the heart of man/" We have then attained the Vedantist- 
point of view. Nearly oil the modem sects, whether Sivaite or 
Vishninte, admit the same contradiction into their teaching, for 
they reject both the atheism of the S&frkbya and the immaterial- 
ism of the Adv&ita (since it Is impossible for a practical religion 
to deny the existence of either God or the world), while the 
irresistible tendency of Indian thought makes them describe 
their deity in pantheistic language. All strive to find some 
metaphysical or theological formula which will reconcile these 
discrepant idea?, and nearly all Vi&hnuitea profess some special 
variety of the Vedanta called by such names as Vi4iflh$ftdvait& i 
Dvaitadvaitu, ^iiridhucivuita and so on + They differ chiefly in 
their definition of the relation existing between the soot and 
God* Only the Madtavas entirely discard monism and profess 
duality (Dvaita) and even Aladhva thought it necessary to write 
a commentary' on the Brain ma-sfitraa to prove that they support 
his doctrine and the Ssiv&itea too have a commentator, Nilakantha, 
who interprets them in harmony with the Saiva SiddMnta. 
There is also a modem commentary by Somanaradittyar which 
expounds this much twisted text agreeably to the doctrines of 
the UngfLyat sect. 

In most fundamental principles the U5iwaite and -Saktist. 
schools agree with the Vi^ishtadvaita but their nomenclature is 
different and their scope i? theological rather than philosophical. 
In all of them are felt the two tendencies, one wishing to dis¬ 
tinguish God, soul and matter and to adjust their relations for 
the purposes of practical religion, the other holding more or 
less that God is all or at least that all things come from God and 
return to him. But there is one difference between the schools 
of sectarian philosophy and the Advaita of Sankara which goes 
to the root of the matter, Sankara holds that the world and 
individual existences are due to illusion, ignorance and mis¬ 
conception’ they vanish in the light of true knowledge. Other 
schools, while agreeing that in some sense God is all. yet hold 
that the universe is not an illusion or false presentment of him 
but a process of manifestation or of evolution starting from him 1 . 
It ia not precisely evolution in the European sense, but rather 

1 Th-c two- dfrrLfrdt* lift C*IM VirirrtfU'rfrfa and Parent a 
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a rhythmic movement, of duration and extent inexpressible m 
figures, in which the Supreme Spirit alternately emits and re* 
absorbs the universe. As a rule the higher religions life aims at 
Homo form of union or close association with the deity„ beyond 
the sphere of this process. In the evolutionary process the 
Vaishnavas interpolate between the Supreme Spirit and the 
phenomenal world the phases of conditioned spirit known as 
Kankarshana t etc.; in the same way the Sivaite schools increase 
the twenty-four tattm# of the Sankhya to thirty-six 1 . The first 
of these or principles is {Siva, corresponding to t he highest 

Rrahm&m The next phase is Sadasiva in which differentiation 
commences owing to the movement of S>akti* the active or 
female principle. Siva in this phase is thought of as having a 
hotly composed of rtwnif&s* Sakti. also known as Hindu or 
Suddliamaya, is sometimes regarded as a separate tattra but 
more generally as inseparably united, with Siva. The third tfiilva 
is livara, or Siva in the form of a lord or personal deity, and 
the fourth is ^uddhavidya or true knowledge, explained as the 
principle of correlation between the experience* and that which 
is experienced. It is only after these that we come to Maya ( 
meaning not so much illusion, as the substratum in which Karma 
inheres or the protoplasm from which all things grow. Between 
May a and Punisha come five more tv&vas, called envelopes. 
Their effect is to enclose and limit, thus turning the divine spirit 
into a human soul. 

Saktbt accounts of the evolutionary process give greater 
prominence to the part played by $akti and are usually meta~ 
physiological, if the word may be pardoned, inasmuch os they 
regard the cosmic process as the growth of an embryo, an idea 
which is as old os the Vedas 1 . It is impossible to describe even 
m outline these manifold cosmologies but they generally speak 
ol ^akti p who in one sense is identical with fjiva and merely his 
active form but in another sense is identified with Frakritip 
coming into contact with the form of Siva called Fraka^a or 
light and then solidifying into a drop (Hindu) or germ which 
divides. At some point in this process arise N&da or sound, and 

1 These an? ontif tins mort *nUle laUiun, Thm at* *!*□ SO onss. Sw for 

the whale subject SSchoine nii J>er ^aita-S iddhifi U, p. 1 39, 

1 It also Endi arpreaflion m myth* about tifl di™ion of lhe dfiity into na file and 
female -hah'*3. the cosmic egg. #t0. p which ar* found in *31 Itrtl* of Indian 
likimturt. 
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J§abda-brahmfln, the sound-Brahman, which manifests itself in 
various energies and assumes in the human body the form of 
the mysterious coiled force called KundaliniL Some of the older 
Vishnuite writings use similar language of Sakti F under the mime 
of Lakahml H but in the VMishtadviUtii of KamAnuja and subse¬ 
quent teachers there is little disposition to dwell on any feminine 
energy in discussing tho process of evolution. 

Of all the Darsanas the most extraordinaty is that called 
Rases vara or t he mere u rial system 1 * According to it quick silver, 
if eaten or otherwise applied, not only preserves the body from 
decay but delivers from transmigration the soul which inhabits 
this glorified body. Quicksilver is even asserted to be identical 
with the supremo self. This curious Darmna is represented as 
revealed by Siva to 53akti and it is only an extreme example of 
the tail!tic doctrine that spiritual results can be obtained by 
physical means. The practice of taking mercury to secure health 
and long life must have been prevalent in medieval India for it 
is mentioned by both Marco Polo and Bernier 5 . 

5 

A people among whom the Vedanta could obtain a large 
following must have been prone to think little of the things 
which we see compared with the unseen of which they are the 
manifestation. It is, therefore, not surprising if materialism met 
with small sympathy nr success among them. In India the 
extravagances of asceticism and of mystic sensualism alike find 
devotees, but the simple philosophy of Let us eat and drink for 
to-morrow we die, docs not commend itself. Nevertheless its is 
not wholly absent and waa known as the doctrine of BrihaspatL 
Those who professed it were also calks:] Carvakas and Lokii- 
yutikaa*. Bribasputi w as the preceptor 'of the gods and his 

1 Ad amuilt of tantrid mmohgy can b* found in Avalon, AfuMw. Tan fra w 
|>|j JSeft aLii) Avalon, P rii pi nwflinj Tantni, pp, 6 ff_; Srillivisi Iveng»rj 

/jNiiMH Pfitk^ophy, pp r W3 md 203 ^ . BJuadariMr* Vaithn. mi fiait-iim, pp. L4o G. 

1 Sana daruitA-aanKraha,, chap. UL For tbb doctrine in China Wjf-ger 
Hiitoir* det CToytintt-f hew Ch-\ne r p_ 41J, 

■ Sm Yula'a J-faw f , ote F tr* pp* 360. 

* Sw Rbyi l*ividi r note in hi a cj/ the Buddha Digha Nikdifa* 

3nttn V. pp. I ASH. Hi? mum! to ahow that Lafcij/aLn meant &ngijm|Jy ha lurid 
philosophy nm a ]i.%rt si ■, Hnili man'i education and only grvlaft Ity acquired A h :u ] 
tnepJiinjJ. Tbo AflhAdawLra nteo feL'ommend# tho $*nkh>ft, Yoga a«d LokavatA 

iVitenuk 
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connection with this sensualistic philosophy goes buck to a 
legend found in the Upaniahads 1 that he taught the demons 
false knowledge whose 41 reward lasts only as long as the pleasure 
lasts 1 * in order to compass their destruction. This is similar to 
the legend found in the Puranas that Vishnu became incarnate 
as Buddha in order to lead astray the Daifcyas. But though 
such words as dsrvaka and Nastika are used in later literature 
as terms of learned abuse, the former seems to denote a definite 
school, although we cannot connect its history with dates, places 
or personalities. The C&rvAkaa are the first system examined 
in the Sarva-darHana-aangraha n which is written from the 
Vedantist- standpoint, and beginning from the worst systems of 
philosophy ascends to those which are relatively correct, This 
account contains most of what we know about their doctrines®, 
but is obviously biassed: it represents them as cynical volupt¬ 
uaries holding that the only end of man is sensual enjoyment. 
We are told that they admitted only one source of knowledge, 
namely perception, and four elements, earth, wttfcez, fire and air, 
and that they held the soul to be identical with the body. Such 
a phrase aa wi-y body they considered to be metaphorical as 
apart from the body there was no ego who owned it. The soul 
was supposed to bo a physical product of the four elements, 
just as sugar combined with a ferment and other ingredients 
produces an Intoxicating liquor. Among verses described as 
11 said by Brihaapati ** occur the following remarkable lines: 

"There is no heaven, no liberation, nor any semi in another worlds 
Nor do the nets of the ajhamaB or castes produce any reward. 

If the anmia] tslain in the JyoUehlorna sacrifice wiB go to heaven, 
Why doce not the aacrificer immolate hie own fatherfr 
White HI# remains let a man live happily: let htrn feed on butter 
even if he runs into debt. 

When once the body becomes ashes, how can it ever return* ** 

The author of the Dabifltan T who lived in the seventeenth 
century* also mentions the C&rv&ka* in somewhat similar terms 3 . 

Brahmanical authors often couple the Carvak;!* and Bud¬ 
dhists. This lumping together of offensively heretical sects may 
1 ilaitr. Up. V3T. S. 

1 Bw ai*o Bmdi in J fuijtm, 1A0S, pp. 277 fL acid the artidr: Materwlirm (Indian J 
in E. R E. For Another iosum c of uuJeat mntenalijni the view? of F£yl*l net 
forth in Dig. Nik. XXIII. The Biihjid Ar. Up. ril. 2. 13 imptiti that thr idea, of 
body AGclflpirit. being diVWitegnited At ikalb was known though perhaps not feiLahed, 
a Translation by Shoa md Troyer* vdL n. pp. 201-2. 
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be merely theological animus, but still it is possible that there 
may be a connection between the C&rv&kas and the extreme 
forma of Mahayanist nihilism, Schrader 1 in analysing a singular 
work, called the Sv^amYedyopanishad, says it is ' inspired by 
the M&hiyinht doctrine of vacuity {6&*jfa-vAda) and proclaims 
a most radical agnosticism by asserting in four chapters (a) that 
there in no reincarnation [existence being bubble-like), no God* 
no world: that all traditional literature 0m ti and Bmrito) is the 
work of conceited fools; (b) that Time the destroyer and Nature 
the originator arc the rulers of all existence and not good and 
bad deeds, and that there is neither hell nor heaven; [c) that 
people deluded by flowery speech cling to gods, sacred places, 
teachers, though there is in reality no difference at all between 
Vishnu and a dog; [d] that though aH words are untrue and alt 
ideas mere illusions, yet liberation is possible by a thorough 
realization of llhdi'&dv€til£t™ But for this rather sudden con¬ 
cession to Hindu sentiment, namely that deliverance is possible, 
this doctrine resembles the tenets attributed to the Carvakas, 

1 tinnakril JfanswrWpn in lA* Adtfar Library h 19C<S, pp- SOC-t. 
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